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Visual and Laboratory Selections of Steels by 
Temper Numbers—Differing Requirements of Tool 
and Other Steels and the Alloys to Meet Them 





A careful analysis of the manufacture of special-alloy 
and carbon steels within the last few years will show inter- 
esting, rapid and valuable progress. This progress has been 
along certain definite lines, particularly in relation to the 
composition and heat treatment. It is also.marked by the 
number of special tool steels now being made to meet the 
many characteristic demands. This is so general that the 
tool steel manufacturer who wishes to keep abreast of the 
times finds himself not making one or two grades of car- 
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possibly several other combinations that are used and rec- 
ommended for special purposes. As the uses and applica- 
tions multiply the steelmaker is called upon not only to pro- 
vide a greater yariety of kinds and quality than ever be- 
fore, but he is also expected to meet to almost absolute 
perfection a host of most exacting specifications. The ulti- 
mate aim of the manufacturer is to meet, to the present 
limit of the steel-maker’s art, the problems that present 
themselves from time to time. 


ig. 1—Fractures of Ingots of Straight Carbon Steels. No. 1—0.74 per cent. carbon, or 3% temper; No. 2—0.86 per cent. carbon, or 


4 temper: No. 3—0.92 7 7 
“mnper; No. < .92 per cent. carbon, or 4% temper; No. 4—1.07 per cent. carbon, or 5 temper; No. 5—1.15 per cent. carbon, or 5% tem- 
Per; No. 6—1.26 per cent. carbon, or 6 temper; No. 7—1.34 per cent. carbon, or 6% temper. : ne ” 





bon steel and one or possibly two “grades of high-speed 
steel, as was the custom a few years ago, but several grades 
or carbon steel, two or more grades of high-speed steel, 
nickel vanadium steels, chrome-nickel-vanadium _ steels, 
nicke] -hrome steels, vanadium-chrome steels, high-silicon 
anc high-manganese steels, and plain carbon steels, with 


te on and manager, the Vanadium-Alloys Steel Company, 
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Demands for Dynamic Qualities in Steel 

The present general tendency is to develop steel of 
higher elastic limits and greater tensile strength, without 
impairing the ductility, and more attention is being paid 
day after day to what are known as dynamic qualities. A 
steel high in dynamic qualities is one that will stand re- 
peated strains without deteriorating rapidly; these qualities 
are measured in many different ways and by various meth- 
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ods. All this has eventually led to more and more complex 
steel, so that now, instead of steel being influenced alone 
by the single element carbon, all the influence, simple and 
compound, of several predominating elements is found em- 
bodied in numerous grades of steel. 

Nickel, chromium, silicon, mafganese, vanadium and 
titanium have been introduced to produce certain desired 
results and are used in such quantities as to justify the 
giving of special names to the steel in which they are con- 
tained. To distinguish these steels from the ordinary steels 
of commerce known as carbon steels (in which carbon and 
iron are the influencing elements, the other elements being 
considered as impurities, and not useful ingredients) the 
term alloy-steel is usually applied. Hadfield’s manganese 
steel can be considered as one of the most unique of alloy 
steels. This steel, as originally made, contained from 4 to 
6 per cent. manganese and proved exceedingly hard and 
brittle. When the manganese contents were increased to 
about 12 per cent. the steel combined extraordinary proper- 
ties of hardness and toughness. It is non-magnetic, hard 
and tough, and is used for a number of special purposes 
where high resistance to abrasion is required, for which 
uses it seems especially adapted. It cannot be machined 
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steels. The various ingredients used in high-sp: e] 
are varied in amount for twist drills, lathe and plan: ls 
and in dies for hot work, etc. One grade of stee! excels 


in a certain kind of work and another excels in - 
kind. Speaking in general, a change in the composition of 
any steel results in some change in its properties 

mium usually raises the tensile strength and elasti 


without impairing the ductility. Traces of this element jp 
a carbon steel causes it to be hard through to the center: 
this element also causes carbon steel to harden at a slightly 
lower temperature; in too large quantities it may cause 
brittleness. Steels containing chromium require extreme 


care in treating. Manganese can impart extreme strength 
and toughness when used in large quantities as shown in 
Hadfield’s steels. Nickel alloys with iron and steel very 
readily and generally increases their hardness, toughness 
and tenacity. The ratio of the elastic limit and the tensile 
strength is raised by this element when chromium is pres- 
ent. Titanium is used in large quantities in rail steel and 
is generally considered an excellent scavenger. Smal] 
amounts of silicon are used as a scavenger or purifier: in 
larger quantities it generally improves the physical proper- 
ties; steels containing 2 per cent. of silicon have been used 





Fig. 2—Fractures ot 


No. 8—Cafbon 0.95 per cent. No. 9—Carbon 
Chromium 3.5 per cent. Manganese 
Manganese .60 per cent. Silicon 

No. 11—Carbon 0.97 per cent. No. 12—Carbon 0.40 per cent. 

Silicon -40 per cent. Chromium .75 per cent. 
Manganese .30 per cent. Vanadium .25 per cent. 


Tungsten 2.13 -per cent. 

except with the greatest difficulty, and has been considered 
unannealable until within a very short time, when methods 
that are entirely opposite to those im general use have been 
successfully applied for annealing this steel. 

The one element that stands out with greater promi- 
nence than all others and the one that has become general 
in use within the past year or two is the element vanadium. 
Steels containing vanadium possess very high dynamic 
properties; it is usually recommended that these steels be 
given simplified heat treatment before they are used for 
the purpose intended. The word simplified is used as- this 
treatment usually consists of only heating to about 850 or 
goo deg. C. and quenching in oil or water; the temper is 
then drawn to suit the requirements. . 


No One Steel Suitable for All Purposes 
No one steel has been developed that seems to answer 
for all general purposes; this is also true of high-speed 


Ingots of Alloy Steels 
1.00 per cent. No. 10—Carbon 0.65 per cent. 
-30 per cent. Tungsten 5.50 per cent. 
80 per cent. Manganese 30 per cent. 
No. 13—Carbon 1.00 per cent. No. 14—Carbon 0.65 per cent 


Chromium 4.45 per cent. 
Tungsten 18.0 per cent 
Vanadium .90 per cent 


Chromium .79 per cent. 
Vanadium .27 per cent. 


with excellent results for gears and have proved very 
tough. ; 

Traces of tungsten have been added to some classes 0! 
chisel steel, and its use is considered ‘beneficial. It is used 
in larger quantities in magnet steel to increase the hard- 
ness and retentivity of the magnetic forces, about 5 to 6 
per cent. being considered as giving the best results. Its 
chief use, however, is in high-speed steels, in which class 
of steel up to 8 and 20 per cent. are found. The properties 
imparted by vanadium, except as its use as a scavenger, 
have already been touched upon. 


Tests of Grading Tool Steel by the Eye 


It is the main purpose, or scope, of this paper to point 
out the changes in ingot structure that ‘Have taken place 
due to the addition of these various elements, and to show 
how it was possible to predict by the eye the amount of car- 








esent in carbon steels when other elements are ab- 
he grading of ingots in former. years was done in 
nner, while now the laboratory must be depended 
make a classification. The custom of tempering 
ng carbon steel ingots by the eye and simply run- 

. few combustion carbon determinations as a check 
‘emperer’s work has been in vogue for a number of 


ible of tempers in general use among tool steel man- 

ers is about as given. This table is varied by some 

t certain requirements and conditions, but it covers 
»f steels for extensive purposes. 


Table I.—Tool Steel Tempers. 
Includes All Ingot Containing 


0.60 to 0.69 percent Carbon. 
0.70 to 0.79 percent Carbon. 
0.80 to 0.89 percent Carbon. 
0.90 to 0.99 percent Carbon. 
1.00 to 1.09 percent Carbon. 
1.10 to 1.19 percent Carbon. 
1.20 to 1.29 percent Carbon. 
1.30 to 1.39 percent Carbon. 
1.40 to 1.49 percent Carbon. 


lables: II, III and IV show the results of some recent 
tests made by three experienced temperers or graders, 
whom we will designate as A, B and C, on judging the 
carbon present in a number of ingot corners of plain carbon 
steel. The method followed was first to have A grade the 
ingots from the appearance of the fracture; after A had 
completed the work, B was called upon to grade them by 
the fracture also, without knowing what tempers A had 
designated them as being; then C was asked to follow B 
in the same manner. Eventually the ingots were taken to 
the laboratory and combustion carbons were made in dupli- 
cate, on each ingot by, very competent chemists. in the usua' 
manner. The results of these tests are extremely inter- 
esting. 
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Fig. 3—Chart of Observations Given in Table II 
ible II. —E ye Prediction of Steel Tempers Compared with Analysis, 
; Temper No. as designat- Laboratory Actual Temper from 
Ing t ed by Laboratory Analysis 
“ae “Br “G” First Dupli- Carbon Temper 
Test cate 
i 3% 3% 0.74 0.76 0.75 3% 
2 34 3 3 0.70 .071 0.70% 3% low 
360 OS BM ee 3% 
4 3% 3 3 %4* 0.79 0.83 0.81 4 low 
3% 3% 4 0.80 0.78 0.79 3% full 
34 4 4 0.79 0.78 0.78% 3% 
34 3% 3 0.70 0.69 0.69% 3 
36 3% 3% 0.77 0.83 0.80 4 
3 hg 4 4 0.80 * 0.81 0.80% 4 
36 4 4 0.84 0.81 0.82% 4 
34 3% 3% 0.78 0.75 0.76% 3% 
34 3% 3% 0.72 0.73 0.72% 3% 
34g 3%HCOMKHCOC«idC«TGSC(<+éié«‘iLTCCéOL TBH OCS 
3% 3 3% 0.71 0.71 0.71 3 Ylow 
36 3% 3% 0.75 0.77 0.76 3% 
3% 3% 3 0.70 0.74 0.72 3% 
3% 3% 3% 0.78 0.$0 0.79 3% full 
l6 3% 3% 0.70 0.72 0.81 3% 
i 3% 3% ‘O90 06.70. oe 3% 
; 4 3% 0.83 0.85 0.84 4 


e the figures are given in quarters attempts were made to read 
ints carbon. 


‘he accompanying charts are curves drawn from the 
given in the tables. Combining and averaging the 
series, the following percentages of carbon contained 


‘tained : 

‘tual carbon contents, by analysis. ...0.9363 per cent. 
‘ual carbon contents, by A..... .++.. 330 per cent. 
‘ual carbon contents, by B.......... .9250 per cent. 
tual carbon contents, by C.......... .9490 per cent. 


‘suming ten full points of carbon, or one full temper, 
to 100 per cent., then: 

was 3.3 per cent. low 

vas 11.3 per cent. low. 

vas 12.7 per cent. high. 
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Fig 4—Chart of Observations Given in Table ITI 


Table III.—Eye Prediction of Steel Tempers Compared with Analysts. 


Temper No. as designat- Laboratory Actual Temper from 
Ingot ed by Laboratory Analysis 
No. 
te “3 be ke First Dupli- Carbon Temper 
Test cate 

21 4 4 + 0.87 0.84 0.85% 4+ 

22 4 See g 0.82 0.81 0.81% 4 

23 4 3% 4 0.83 0.85 0.84 4 

24 4 4 4 0.88 0.84 0.86 4 

25 + 4 4 0.81 0.79 0.80 4 low 

26 4 4% 4h 0.84 0.89 0.86% 4 

27 4 + 4 0.81 0.81 0.80 4 

28 4 4 4% 0.89 0.91 0.90 4% 

29 4 + 4 0.88 0.93 0.90% 4% 

30 4 4 46 OB. AE OR 4 

31 4% 4} 4% 0.91 0.95 0.93 4'o 

32 4% 4% 5 1.00 1.01 1.00% 5 

33 4% 4 41g 0.91 0.90 0.90% 4% 

34 4% 4 4% 0.93 0.93 0.93 4h, 

35 4% 4 4 0.90 0.91 0.90% 4 

36 . 4% 4% 4% 0.97 0.94 O78 4 

37 ag 4% 0.97 0.98 0.97 4 

38 4% 4%4 5 1.01 1.04 1.02% 5 

39 4% 4 4% 1.00 0.95 0. 44 

40 4% 4% 4% 1.01 0.96 0.98 4% full 


The series. of photographs here reproduced. of the frac- 
tured end of a number of ingots show clearly the change 
in appearance of the fracture not only due to varying the 
amount. of carbon contained but also due to the addition 
of other elements. 
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Fig. 5—Chart of Observations Given in Table IV 


Table 1V.—Eye Prediction of Steel Tempers Compared with Analysis. 


Temper No. as designat- Laboratory Actual Temper from 


Ingot ed by Laboratory Analysis 
No. ; 
“A” a: a as First Dupli- Carbon Temper 
Test cate 
41 5% 5% 5 1.12 1.07 1.09% 5 full 
42 5% 54 51% 1.17 1.19 1.18 5% 
43 54 54% 6 1.19 1.19 1.19 5% 
44 5% 53% 5% 1.15 1.23 1.14 5% 
45 Sim 5% 5% 1.09 1.08 1.08% - § full 
46 39 5% 54 1.13 1.11 1.12 5% 
47 5 6 6 1.19 1.22 1.20% 6 
48 5% 5 5% 1.10 1.15 1.12% Su 
49 5% 5% 6 1.19 1.19 1.19 5% 
50 5% 5 5 1.07 1.06 1.06% 5 
51 5% 534 6 1.09 1.17 1.13 5% 
52 5% Slo 5 1.18 1.13 1.15% 5% 
53 5% 5% 5% 1.18 1.23 1.20% 6 
54 5% 5% 465% 1.11 1.10 1.10% 5% 
55 5% 5% 5% 1.13 1.43 1.13 5% 
56 5% 5% 5% 1.15 1.14 1.14% 5% 
57 5% 5 5% 1.10 1.09 1.09% ower 
58 5% 5 5% 1.11 1.13 1.12 5 
59 5% 5% 6 1.19 1.25 1.22 6 
60 5% 5% 6 1.22 1.22 1.22 6 
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Appearance of Carbon and Alloy Steels 


Fig 1 shows straight carbon steels with increasing 
percentages of this element. No. 1 is a characteristic 
fracture of steel containing almost the saturating amount 
of carbon. The appearance is governed by the ferrite 
present which chrystallizes in polyhéedric grains. In 
No. 2 the saturation point has been passéd, the ferrite is 
mostly disposed of and the steel is now made up of pearlite. 
Nos. 3 and 4 are good examples of steel containing from 
0.90 to 1.10 per cent. carbon; these steels are characterized 
by the elongated crystals that invariably form parallel to 
the plane of cooling; in Nos. 5 to 7 inclusive cementite 
predominates. Cementite is found in segregated masses in 
very hard steel in which it is almost structureless. It is 
also marked by its metallic lustre and is bright and brilliant 
in appearance. 

Fig. 2 shows alloy-steels. No. 8, in the ingot form, has 
a fracture similar to No. 1 of the straight carbon group, 
though usually it is much lighter in appearance and has 
more of a metallic lustre. This steel hardens uniformly 
and becomes glass hard even at low temperatures; it is 
usually given a special treatment, after which it makes ex- 
cellent dies for hot work, such as gripper dies and dies for 
heading hot bolts and rivets. No. 9 in the ingot form is 
more or less structureiess. No. 10 is a special magnet steel, 
the appearance of which is most characteristic. It has a 
high metallic lustre and appears to be made up of very thin 
plates or laminae; in appearance it is most strongly sug- 
gestive of mother-of-pearl. This is a grade of steel made 
especially for permanent magnets and is largely used in 
electrical measuring instruments where permanency of 
magnetism is essential; it is also used for some special 
purposes where both toughness and hardness are required. 
No. II is very granular in appearance; this steel makes ex- 
cellent finishing tools for roll work. Nos. 12 and 13 are 
the usual grade of chrome-vanadium steel, with varying 
percentages of carbon. These steels are extremely tough; 
even in the ingot form it is very difficult to break off cor- 
ners for laboratory analysis. The outline of the grains as 
they crystallize is very distinctly shown. The anpearance 
is much like No. 4 temper carbon steel; this fracture is 
apparently influenced by the ferrite present, as the crystal- 
lization takes place in large masses in apparently polyhedric 
grains. 

The last cut is a sample of high-speed steel; it crystal- 
lizes in very fine grains, is extremely dense, has a white ap- 
pearance and dull metallic lustre, and is easily fractured 
due to its hardness. It requires extreme care in working 
into finished bars because of a peculiar property it pos- 
seses known as red harness. In hardening lathe or planer 
tools made of this class of steel they are heated almost to 
the melting point and usually quenched in oil; after this 
treatment these tools will work at speeds sufficient to draw 
the temper to a low red heat. 

As before explained, because of the complexity caused 
by the various elements, it is impossible to determine by 
the eye the amount of carbon present in alloy steels. The 
manufacturer must therefore resort to the combustion 
carbon method for accurate classification of alloy steel 
ingots. We might add further that the presence of these 
foreign elements, even though insignificant in amount, in- 
fluences greatly the freezing of masses of steel containing 
them, in some cases lowering and in others raising the 
freezing point. 


“An Investigation of the Strength of Rolled Zinc,” by 
Herbert F. Moore, is issued as Bulletin No. 52 of the En- 
gineering Experiment Station of the University of Illinois. 
This bulletin records results of tests made in the laboratory 
of the university on the tensile, compressive and shearing 
strength of zinc. The results of these tests are tabulated 
and compared with the results of tests of zinc made in 
European laboratories. A discussion of the strength and 
ductility of zinc is given. The resisting power of zinc to 
stress was found to be from 30 to 40 per cent.-of that of 
soft steel. Copies may be obtained gratis upon application 
to W. F. M. Goss, Director of the Engineering Experiment 
Station, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


The Woodstock furnace of the Anniston Iron Cor- 
poration, Anniston, Ala., will probably be blown out early 
in March. 
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The American Can Company’s Rep. 1 


A Heavy Increase in Earnings Over 1910 
The American Can Company has issued its annual 


report for the year ended December 31. The incom. 
count compares as follows with 1910: 
1911, 
BAPE | 5006p 0ssnckieveshowtccBeNces $5,416,339 $3 27 
PRON das sca Ceeaew tede oe aoe 2,500,000 64 
Nat GeERt oi ses aa dardu vue ate, eae $2,916,339 "$2, 72 


Je 


The earnings were $1,959,802 in excess of the previous 


year, and $1,866,436 was charged off for depreciation alovye 
the amount thus charged off in, 1910. 
The general balance sheet as of December 31 compares 


as follows: 
Assets, 


1911, 


1910, 








Pianta: eel  eotate, ete... c5 65 <i600s0ea ow $71,235,481 $73,199,038 
Improvements and new construction.... 8,907,618 7,654,480 
Other  serventmemts wiv. seen sb bans vie dv'e 337,238 856,208 
REM Gah t owvwns eh Seip pans hen ean ae 3,538,999 1,377,417 
Bills and accounts receivable........... 3,315,204 3,622,743 
Merchandise inventory ................ 5,785,218 4,084,026 
BO vc on vs dadcaek ivy i aeonaaela $93,119,759 $91,793,913 
Liabilities. 

Pe MON. cut ees eee weec ad $41,233,300 $41,233,300 
NEES re oe ore ee 41,233,300 41,233,300: 
NEE OOPOINE ice a oc0 aves. 54enes 1,476,310 949,997 
SORES “DRYUMIG 22.) '. okie cin wtp iivevisns 515,416 515,416 
ENE ROMAE bin in vckudcbodseeces 985,694 1,072,012 
EE nw 6 bs Fo oe iads Dae eka 7,675,738 6,789,888 
eens vivuee. <csla emda otet eal $93,119,759 $91,793,913 
From President W. T. Graham’s accompanying re- 


marks the following extracts are taken: 3 

The company did not suffer from the unfavorable con- 
ditions which have been reported by many industrial con- 
cerns over the year.1911. As has been pointed out in pre- 
vious reports, its products, being used in connection with 
supplies of daily consumption, are not so subject to re- 
stricted demand in years of depression as articles of mere 
convenience. 

The lessening prejudice against canned foods, largely 
due to the Pure Food Commission’s prevention of the sale 
of those improperly packed, which has inspired the con- 
fidence of consumers and brought recognition of their good 
and healthful quality, and the low price at which they were 
sold recommended them for cheapness, with the result 
that sales of so-called packers’ cans were materially in- 
creased. A considerable part of this increase was contrib- 
uted by the type of can known as Sanitary, which was not 
made by this company on a commercial scale until recently, 
and the inclusion for the first time of the business of the 
Sanitary Can Company. 

During the year new, capacious and modern factories 
have been built at Philadelphia and Toledo, replacing old 
or inadequate ones, and substantial additions have been 
built to a number of those operated at other points. Among 
improvements now being considered are two new factories 
on the Pacific coast to manufacture locally the goods that 
have been shipped from Eastern factories since the earth- 
quake and fire of 1906; one at Chicago to replace a leased 
property; an additional warehouse at New Orleans, and 
re-arrangements of the American Stopper Company, 
Brooklyn branch. 

This construction of new and extension and improve- 
ments of old factories and the increased working capital 
engaged in their operation require the use of a large amount 
of money, and though the statement herewith submitted 
shows the company free from other than current obligations 
and with a cash balance in excess thereof, attention is called 
to the fact that the statements made as of the last day of 
the year are made of conditions between active seasons, 
when inventories are lowest, accommodations to customers 
least needed and the capital in use small as compared with 
that absolutely necessary when stocks of materials, supplies 
and finished products are at their maximum. 

While the foregoing seems sufficient, there are other 
reasons for conserving the cash or working capital of the 
company that should appeal to you. To hold its moderate 
proportion of business in the great variety of products 
manufactured it must have ready means for the improve- 
ment of facilities in occupied and extension in new fields 
where business justifies. A further consideration is the 
possibility of conditions arising which may make it impera- 
tive for the company to provide, wholly or in part, its own 
source of supply for its principal materials. : 








Safety Provisions in a Cincinnati Plant 


A Number of Factory Management and 
Safety Measures in Vogue at the Works of 
the Cincinnati Planer Company at Oakley 


emes of factory operation and equipment, in- 
notably simple devices for safeguarding the 
employees, were recently observed in the Oak- 
nnati) plant of the Cincinnati Planer Company. 
e, in lifting heavy machine parts, having sharp 
ne-quarter brass shoe, serrated on the inside to 
ping, is put over the sharp edge, and the lifting 
ped over this shoe. A strictly enforced regu- 
this connection is that when a rope shows broken 
r signs of ravelling it is taken outside and burned. 
probably not occurred to the average person that 
ssed loading track is not only an economical idea, 
1 preventive of accidents. Heavy machinery does 
to be raised to the car floor level, frequently re- 
accidents from broken lifting chains or ropes. 
iccompanying illustration is shown a home-made 
the gears of a screw-cutting machine. Another 
ifeguard on this same machine is a long wooden 
led over the bar or shaft being worked on, and 
vered to cover the bar when revolving. This in- 
appliance would doubtless prevent accidents in 
re work of this character extends beyond the 
ts¢ If 
‘ring of pulleys by stacking them one on top of 
has been the source of accidents that can be 
ited by a simple method the Cincinnati Planer Com- 

y has evolved. Into a cast-iron base a piece of pipe is 
screwed, having a smaller diameter than the hub of any 

s kept in stock. Piled in this way there is no danger 
eir falling over on the workman. 

\nother view shows the cross-rail counterweights on a 
Cincinnati planer that travel inside a pipe of sufficient 
diameter for free movement. The base of this guard is 

hed to the floor. The arrangement is calculated to 

nate a great many accidents that have happened when 
interweights were allowed to swing loose. 

iangeable portable guards are provided for the 

pits. Main aisles are always open and no litter 








rovised Guard for Gears of Screw Cutting Machine 





Pipe Enclosure for Cross Rail Counterweights of a Planer 


of any kind is allowed to accumulate in any part of the 
shop. The lighting arrangement of the company’s factory, 
already described in The Jron Age is no small factor in 


the prevention of accidents. 


An Analysis of English Lathe Accidents 


The February issue of the Journal of Industrial Safety, 
published by the Industrial Safety Association, 29 West 


Thirty-ninth street, New York, presents an array of inter- . 


esting articles, among which is the following: 

The gathering of statistics by labor inspectors and in- 
spectors of factories is accumulating a vast store of inter- 
esting information. In Efigland, for example, a very com- 
plete report has been published covering facts elicited on 
inspection and in reports in the northeastern division of 


the work of factory inspection. 
The total number of accidents reported with lathes in 


the year 1910 was 670. The classification of the sources of 
these accidents and the numbers in each group are given 
in the following table: 


From the driving belt of the lathe.............0se0005 24 
From the cone-pulley, or belt of the lathe proper...... 46 
From spindle gear and back ge@ar...... 0... ecceeceees 17 
From the change wheels at the head-stock............. 17 
From other gears in apron and feed mechanism........ 7 
iy Se IE, on. vs'o 65 0:kne ta Bo tmews é 6b ode 64% 71 
From the face-plate or chuck.........-..esccseeecesss 23 
From projecting set screws about the lathe or work... 8 
From the tool point or article being turned........... 297 


From the flying chips, or articles being turned flying out 127 
From other causes, including falls upon the workmen... 32 


NR axe 4 ches es a oad oa con debe ocd keke ti baa 670 

It is interesting to notice that nearly one-third of these 
accidents occurred in connection with the work being 
turned; next to these are the accidents incident to the dog 
or driver catching the arm or clothing of the workman 
an doubtless the chuck or face-plate accidents might be 
taken together, making up nearly 15 per cent. of the entire 
list. 
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Sheet and Tin Plate Tariff Briefs 





The Present Status of These Industries as 
Stated by Independent Manufacturers, and 
Comparisons with Foreign Prices and Wages 


About ten days before the Underwood bill to amend 
the metal schedule of the Payne-Aldrich tariff act was 
introduced in the House of Representatives a number of 
manufacturers of sheets and tin plates, apart from the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, submitted briefs 


to the Ways and Means Committee. These apparently had 
no influence upon the committee, the inference being that 
the bill was at that time prepared and in substantially the 
shape in which it was reported to the House. The two 
briefs are given practically in full below, as published by 
the Steel and Metal Digest, though the Ways and Means 
Committee has thus far been unwilling to give out for 
publication any of the statements filed with it by manu- 
facturers. The sheet steel brief, it is stated, is signed by 
15 independent sheet companies. The tin plate brief, pre- 
pared by William U. Follansbee, is signed by him and by 
E. T. Weir, E. R. Crawford and Charles E. Pope. The 
statement of the sheet steel manufacturers is as follows: 


The Sheet Steel Brief 


In behalf of enormous capital invested, as well as of 
an army of 27,000 employees engaged in the sheet steel 
industry, drawing annually $22,000,000 in wages, and who 
are to-day the best paid laborers in any branch of the 
great steel business, this brief is respectfully submitted. 
In behalf, further, of a large amount of capital invested, 
and also of’ that vast army of workmen who lay the 
foundation for the sheet steel industry by their labor in 
taking the ore from the mines, putting it through blast 
furnaces and making sheet bars from which sheet steel 
is made, and who for this labor receive annually in wages 
about $11,000,000, this brief is largely filed. Together, 
these two great bodies of workmen, dependent for their 
employment on the prosperity of the sheet steel business, 
draw annually in wages in these United States $33,000,000. 

Any consideration of the tariff must ultimately look to 
these wage earners, for, more than in any other branch 
of the steel business, these workmen are skilled, as are 
their competitors across the water in Great Britain, of 
whom a large class has grown up; and there, as here, 
they are paid high wages as compared to other forms of 
labor. 

In Great Britain and Europe, the sheet steel industry 
has developed a class of workmen which it is important 
to note, as their labor comes in competition with the 
American labor. Many women and children in these 
countries have learned this business, and their families 
have followed it for generations, and although their wages 
are on the average about 50 per cent less than the Ameri- 
can wages, still they are better paid there than other 
forms of labor. This high skill and low wage must be 
borne in mind when the selling prices of the European and 
American product at seaboard points are compared, for, 
notwithstanding the long ocean carriage, with very low 
transportation charges, the low price of labor in Europe 
leaves the American competitor, with his high wages and 
relatively high transportation charges, little ground to 
stand on unless he is protected. 


Coast Districts Exposed 


From Maine to Houston, Tex., in 1910, there was a 
consumption of 114,573 net tons of galvanized sheets, 
estimated (not including a large production of black 
sheet steel now classified with heavy plates), to involve 
an expenditure of $1,287,800 in direct wages to sheet 
steel employees for their production. This territory is 


all accessible to the English market by the low water rate 
of 10 cents per 100 lb. The freight rate from Pittsburgh 
to New York is 16 cents per 100 lb. Note the effect of 
this low water transportation rate, which is made to 
fluctuate to meet competition. English galvanized steel sheets 
to-day are selling at $2.42 per roo Ib. f. 0. b. port, No. 24 
gauge; American at $2.45, putting the English product into 
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New York at $2.52 less duty, and the American at $261. 
From the English price is deducted 1 and 4 per cent for 
cash by roth of following month; from the American 
price, 2 per cent is deducted for cash in 10 days. In this 
connection it should be noted that these prices prevail 
to-day in an English market that is at a high point and 
very active, and in an American market that is very much 
depressed. This condition holds true all along the Atlan- 
tic Coast, as a glance at the list of freight rates from the 
Pittsburgh district atached to this brief will show. 

The Pacific Coast discloses the same situation. The 
Pacific Coast consumed in 1910 about 36,844 net tons of 
galvanized sheets, estimated, meaning an expenditure of 
$414,126 in wages paid to sheet steel employees for their 
production. These points are reached by an all-water 
rate from Liverpool of from 25 cents to 30 cents per 
100 Ib. or via the Tehuanatepec Railway Company of 3; 
cents per 100 lb., while from Pittsburgh to that district 
the rate is 95 cents per 100 lb., making competition for 
both the Pacific and Atlantic Coast markets an impossible 
undertaking for the American manufacturer without sub- 
stantial protection. 


American and British Labor Cost 


As the labor going into the making of steel sheets 
constitutes about 80 per cent. of their cost, it is well to 
compare the English labor wage with the American in 
specific instances, to bring out the great difference that 
exists in favor of the latter. For 24 gauge, rates per 
gross ton are: 


American. English. 
REE en de ee | ee ee $2.31 $1.14 
BNE. cc oko Uap dpe hice natbic one we awe 1.76 .84 
Doubler and matcher........cccsceccses 1.10 92 
OD i. a Worms tapaors hats Ce RCE See 1.01 40 
CU wos COR savas vewiceeacrataenel .80 50 


The only way in which these high American wages can 
be paid to-day, with the present selling prices being main- 
tained, is by operating to full capacity and the institution 
of all possible economies; a curtailment of market will 
inevitably result in curtailment of wages even if present 
selling prices were not reduced. 


Extent of the Sheet Industry 


It should be borne in mind that the sheet steel! indus- 
try has only reached its proportions to-day under the pro- 
tective duty of 0.6 cent per pound of black sheets and 
0.8 cent per pound of galvanized sheets. The development 
of this industry, it is apparent, would have been impossible 
under other conditions. The following table will show 
the extent to which this business has developed in the 
United States: 


Number of separate compamnies............+0-00- 33 
Number of train’ of rOIBs ss 6.2. 5 cn asudaven s% 468 
Number of galvanizing pots..............eee05> _ 129 
Number of CMplOyees. .....ccssvccvcssscecsnves 27,000 
Annual pay a OR Pre peer TT er eT a. eee $22,000,000 
Annual product of black sheets in 1910 (gross . 

COMED oi. 054 pet es Sone ss's sb ant vec cdagaaen te 1,435,620 
Tonnage of galvanized sheets included in above.. 875,000 
Total capital invested in making sheet steel, not 

including furnaces and mills producing sheet 

bate CGRMUROOET . 66 ecu c scdveadaccaepaeen tee $35,000,000 


The raw materials required to produce the above 
1,435,620 gross tons of black sheets are: 





Sheet. hare, BVOUP SOM. io s.. os te6hc ewes saweeeoees 1,725,000 
Pig iron; 07008 SOG 6 noise visas 0c e¥edsbeuneend 1,800,000 
ee a ery ere , 500,000 
Coke for the pig iron, net tons : 2,200,000 
Cot fon GOA is sd bn v6.5 dns ios aes cee 3,600,000 
Limestone for pig iron, gross tons..........+.++ 900,000 
Ore for pig iron, gross tons..........+..+++: ais 3,600,000 
Coal throughout processes, steam and heating, 

WO. 1ONS. . . cdcdud’s abliasicniass socket 3,700,000 
Spelter for galvanized sheets, net tons.........-- 110,000 
Estimated value of spelter........-0.0eeeeeeeees $14,000,000 


The total estimated labor cost from iron ore in the 
ground to and including sheet bars is $11,000,000; labor 
cost in sheet mills, $22,000,000 ; total, $33,000,000; estimated 
transportation charges on all above tonnage, $17,500,000. 
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mifications of this great industry thus extend 
ve have the grand total of $33,000,000 of wages 
in the course of a year to those whose employ- 
ependent upon its prosperity, and this exclusive 
mense benefit derived by our carriers from the 

f $17,500,000 which the industry brings to them. 
erence to the cost sheet hereto attached, it will 
hat the cost of sheet bars to-day is $22.50 per 
», and that the total labor cost in turning bars 
k sheets is $11.24 per gross ton for No. 24 gauge. 
it] -t of manufacture, such as repairs, maintenance, 
ministration, ete., as shown in the cost sheet, 
total cost of black sheets, including the sheet 
4 per gross ton, or $1.87 per 100 lb. for No. 24 


ling price of this commodity in New York to- 
ay is $r.or per 100 Ib, from which must be deducted 2 
ner cent. discount for payment in 10 days, which is gen- 
erally taken advantage of. To: the cost must be added 
the 16-cent per 100 lb. freight rate from Pittsburgh to 
ew York 
these conditions, it is generally deemed best to 
plants running rather than to close them down in 
r that the organization may be kept together. Any im- 
nartial observer will see that the situation in this business 
to-day is one that cannot be trifled with, and every pro- 
tection that can be extended to it should be given. 


Appended Exhibits 
The following exhibits are appended to the brief. 
DUTIES AND OUTPUT. 


Summary of import duty rates on iron and steel sheets, 
black and galvanized, No. 24 gauge, cents per pound: 


Blaek. Galvanized. 
29 





Act of March 3, S069... ccdese seus eeas emees 1.2 
McKinlev Bill, Oct. 1, 1890, effective July 

1, 1991.....0s 0 <0 000.005 MRED eee en tae 1.1 1.85 
Wileon Bill, Aug, 1, 3008. ovis mawansssueniue 8 1.05 
Dingley Bill, Ju Y 24, 18972... -eccceccsgees 8 1.00 
Payne-Aldrich Bill, August 5, 1909.......... 6 8 


Production of iron and steel sheets, No. 13 and thinner 
in United States, gross tons: 


OTirer ry re ee ee Te Pee 983,437 
‘ DEREEREREEET OCT Oo Cle?) ee ye ee eee 1,074;525 
1907 ....cccccsdiphes ope bee vinita die t5 AMANO ae ee <0 1,084,700 
1908 ......ccevctucedueobesssias see he MW Una em es 864,900 
1909 .... cc cvcccedewenenbebe duedbe came ee ees bab 1,248,404 
191... cc ccccc penne hs ele One whe eehe vs eee ie ++ 1,435,619 


THE WAGE ACCOUNT 


_ Estimated amount paid in wages and salaries to men 
directly employed in the sheet steel industry in making 
steel sheets from sheet bars in the United States from 
05 to IQIO: 


ccc c cect w ee seen ee kine -aniyS BN eng eek die eh ® $11,053,831 
cece cc ccc en se ee eee Mees sae oeeeeel ens om 12,077,661 
ccc ener eee eee eke Sapa ehe eee needs 12,192,028 
ccc cece recat vdeuwus eR OWEN ewemedn eee 9,721,476 
co ccc oes ese 0 ew writes hceleiy we ee Minton mie aie 14,032,060 
ccc c ccc seeeeeebedeeeest tedele ee wemuse 16,136,357 


Estimated cost of labor employed from the time of 
mining the ore to the finishing of the (sheet) steel bar, 
trom which the sheet is rolled: 


+00 v0.ae he eee Rien ech ehictioessep.ee 0 MEMRe EEE 
occ c cece needed Nees ee Ss eb i nenbeeew ee 8,058,937 
ccc ere ccem es pmen art ens «eb cease © ert 8,135,250 
tec c cece cece en twee be bin seb eNees sess s 6,486,750 
eet c eee np ede ese eee mawebeig ee eh Vise Wa ee 9,363,030 
Sec e cee eee ceed suns bsuNOE SE sina sble.b eee 10,767,142 


_ Vitterential in labor on tonnage basis on sheet mills, 
24 gauge: 


United States. England. Differential. 


> vv Oa kere $2.31 $1.14 $1.17 
To. 040 \9n eee .80 * .80 

0 + 0000 0 66-wn eae 1.76 .84 92 
Se 79 - 79 

CT 500 eee keane .80 .50 -30 
r and matcher....... 1.10 .92 18 
CALCT . oo sun .ee een aten .66 <A 66 
Qn .cosccesnu een 1.01 40 -61 
tals, ..0« dike oe $9.23 $3.80 $5.43 


; work done by the others, hence fewer men are em- 


COST OF PRODUCTION 


‘i producing No. 24 gauge black steel sheets, 


S ton: 
' bars, $22.40 per gross ton, 2,632 Ibs. (17}4%).. .$26.32 
» Sheet scrag, SOP 10s bs i eblinka kod daca be eee 1.88 
ost of mabbettlhc cvs cse iene sae ases socdecia $24.44 
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Labor. Char 
SN bead acacia’ vs ckban aocn ae cana cues $ S 
Fuel, heating and annealing................ .70 
Superintendent, foremen and clerks......... $0.13 
EEE Sk oa c's sc ccierstuvatcbiandes 6.97 
> GE SNE sg vow eee eebh is eenaues 1.86 
SN IN RI a, 65. k. b ns bd Canes nd sp ee eEwe 10 
Unloading, shearing, weighing and delivering 
SE EE cin bd dha s engl n.é by Ae ues anh oa -26 
Unloading coal and removing ashes......... 04 
Engmeers and assistants..........+-..+0+ .07 
Roll turning and polishing.........--...++++ 05 
Changing and handling rolls................ 01 
Weighing and handling finished produce.... .26 
Cee PEE 5 3 Gh Cine wdnciongcs enstace -03 
PR ine ois, wine RO Rhein dune d Vee EME OHS 2 
Loading shearings and bar ends............. 01 
Cold 4 NL ceded wa VANS o ve ke cbesaie .24 
PRE DEED 35 cna eche’ ova 0d.ceuc beer 19 
EE Voc, CMe s bv sc dekaw dee sues emades 17 
Bundling and stenciling..................+. .09 
Warehouse and shipping labor.............. 17 
(Total producing labor)................ $10.85 
LODGE TR TOPRICS. 6 isc ccc cece cers ccsese -37 
Labor in maimtenance. ........ 2... ..00e0e0: .02 
Materials in repairs..............seeeseees 22 
Material in maintenance ...............4+: .02 
SE NWA 65. 6 5's0 6 6 «6 0:00 6 08 od. sie4 we .30 
Hot and cold neck grease...... treba ness .09 
ASP GURGP” TWOFICRRAES 6 cc ccc cece ececss .02 
ee re rer eee je salte nee 10 
General works expense. .........0.-seeeeees .83 
Seenew. CiesbldGitig feel) i... cece ccc eevee 11 .35 
TERE va penb iis wehcees 004 0 00sdy daese teas .02 
Electric light and power...........e0eee0e8 05 
General plant depreciation.............+«+: 1.00 
General expense (selling, taxes, insurance, 
interest, discount, etc.).........eeecaeees 2.00 
Tete 6.53 dedereesesuldietsthowmweisia $12.25 $5.35 
Net oust of 10Rbbtiels<.ancos ic cvens canceuaewessauese $24.44 
EOE COUR ins Sickie sc bk CO AAEEUN 8s ch eVRunbeeee be eae 12.25 
Cee GINED dnd nding 006d 0 db isa edcdeuee sehwes 5.35 
TO Cee Se Tak ois. a bikie Seca i vk h ieee $42.04 
Cost: 100 1b. 94 gauge... iccccccsecwssrcccetcudzedeas $1.87 


FREIGHT RATES 


Statement of freight rates from European points to 
United States points, per 100 Ib.: 


Liverpool te New Worth... cc ccctcccsvscecesteeeccces 10¢. 
Liverpool to New. Orleams............eecceeesveseess lle. 
Liverpool to Pacific Coast points, via Tehuantepec R. R. 35c. 
Liverpool to Pacific Coast points, all water....... 25 to 30¢e. 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh, Pa., to other points, 
cents per 100 Ib., carloads: 


Tee TN 5 eae baw tRh eek 16s Wen owl bbahadeneesunnbin 16 
cD ES SPT rrrrrer try TT Ct res 16 
Pe ss a ks Siac: Cbeks co Cass oPSAu ORR RES REE 11 
NS Ws occ eh 5 ncn he ddh eektcaseasaaeeasaye 13% 
I Ra kn use ccc gin tine es tet babbetaweebabin 15 
Hartford, Conn..... id uh woda'es £X 422s deo eaekeene tn 1s 
A MEE. choo s dna bieweccucteeedenss cuaseuseess 18 
ES D..  od cctareckoennsbs Ceasar ee enna 18 
ES TIRE Fes sa'n ine bd 8b oes oe dbs 0s cOMaRs SECRETE 18 
PN OOo sin bh cc'e a 0c cs Sas 2:0 ok Cane bANae 15 
PO rs bcs Mea cc oes tevesbbet.seceunescabeauas 16 
eh I ON eek bocce cece se é ese tebe peenen 95 
CCM 6 sss a ¢a.0eas os cychscepudelelinen 95 
Portland, Ore. ...... “ou gadevscipen vin caste ense eee 95 
STL ois vs vs cp ccscsdewsgpawdsenbe tameneee 95 
Ve Geen vecctandescctbnadas vin diuseaueeus 1.00 
WE ERS Sb oeicwecs deccicoceusccentiess oaeeper’ 72 
CE Te Ss cae yo ke dibee «one pa lew hae eee 27 
Birmingham, Ala................ i téttedstiiatanean 45 
DE I 6 soa.0 enc dos. ven eed bdabebwawess wee eae 30 
TN i ns cc's cc cua phwe MeN eeeN ReU AR Od 22 
A ie ook 55k sind’: edeWER Lc cide Ee RRe ab eae ee 


The Tin Plate Brief 


Reference is respectfully requested to the verbal pre- 
sentation November 25, 1908, by William U. Follansbee 
and to the brief by the independent tin plate manufactur- 
ers to the Committee on Ways and Means filed February 
15, 1909. This present brief is based upon the same features 
as covered by the exhibits above referred to and is pre- 
sented to outline conditions in the industry up to date in- 
cluding such changes as have occurred during the last 
three years. 


Cent per Ib. 
PEE GN ain 56 hosed vc betevciccsssveseanuvogeeanee 1.2 
Recommended reduction 16 2/3%...- 6-6. eessceeeeee 0.2 
Dedetnd We MGS ioe oc is vies Bus nedeadey ce pcees es 1 


Extent of the Industry 


The consumption of tin plate, etc., continues to show a 
large growth to meet which many additional mills have 
been erected by independent manufacturers. These now 
total as follows: 


Capacity, boxes 
Total employees 





SFist sem gh 
ie 


eis aie 


eta a os etnies stro ssn» seein signi 
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1 ean ga 










































This brief is presented upon behalf of the above in- 
terests. 


The entire tin plate industry of this country now 
employs direct about 25,000 hands and produces about 
800,000 tons, or 16,000,000 boxes, valued at $52,000,000, re- 
quiring 

Total labor 
Tons. including transportation. 
LOREEN CRE. i i-cicddneicabacevca ae 7} 
LPOG SAD cic conn sk wnnd oenede 
525,000 LRUMOME. on dcc cc viccsioe? - 
1,000,000 Pie Trt. os oss cnndscee, 5 
a a SE ES ee ee ] 
BOD B00 Ti eas 50 bate eae eekiaes< $17,250,000 
Total wages per annum paid American aaa 
workmen dependent upon the tin plate 
industry, over 60 per cent of which, as 
shown, is paid direct in making the 
nek RDO NES oak hoo wane oe ee ose 6h 


$10,500,000 


27,750,000 


In the last three years the production has increased 
33% per cent. and at the same time the cost to the con- 
sumer has been materially reduced.- 

The industry is exceptionally distributed, plants being 
located as follows: Maryland 1, Pennsylvania 18, Ohio 5, 
West Virginia 7, Indiana 3, Illinois 1. 

The suggested new duty of 1 cent per pound is abso- 
lutely necessary to maintain the tin plate industry. This 
is required because of 

1. Lower foreign labor. 

2. Lower cost of foreign raw materials. 

3. Smaller capital in foreign investment. 

4. Freight costs from mills to consuming points. 

(Of the above items there has been practically no 
change since 1909 in (1) and (3) and but slight change 
in (4). All are, however, given in the following detail 
to make this brief properly inclusive.) 


1. Lower Foreign Labor 
Standards of Comparison: 


Skilled Labor in United States—Wage scales of Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, 
and Tin Plate Workers’ International Protective As- 
sociation of America. 

Skilled Labor in Wales—Wage scales of Tin Plate Sec- 
tion, Dock, Wharf, Riverside and Genera] Workers’ 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 

General Labor in United States—As taken from the pay- 
rolls. 

General Labor in Wales—Estimated at one-half the rates 
paid in United States. (Common labor in Wales is 
unquestionably less than the rate shown by this esti- 





mate. ) 
Per gross ton. 

United States. Wales. 
Ls gs sin. ba Knee wicca «dass 5 $9.76 $4.555 
on Re tie Set Sc Saale sms ikaw -425 .305 
UE 2 es A cea ae ens a a -485 .275 
IN GS oO a Grins se Saas Sh aw dba -87 -666 
SE EE ince Saad bccn tudo ic ewiew «bint .525 .20 
OE a hcl hchnn. we vik al in 0 sk ha 1.66 
NS es Situ «val eeane .375 .278 
IE au sieata Kepihieans nt ae ies oases 1.325 1.245 
DN 3 Oak Peake ey weulie ga ade ee ee 1.555 1.245 
ES cha aoe ak ws AG ae we vee wee em .88 .466 
Assorting ....... Pak bad wad ete ne S265 0 .52 415 
I a ire 465 .20 
Cen SRE SOM piee ca cias a0 cdews 2.44 1.22 

$22.95 — $12.73 equals 


$10.22 per 2,240 Ib., equals 45.6c per 100 Ib. 
2. Lower Foreign Raw Material 


Particular attention is requested to showing in brief 
of February 15, 1909, as follows: 


“Steel bars from which tin plate is rolled, present market prices 
as shown by trade quotations. 





“Cott at mille in Veited States... ..cccccccceccess $27.50 
CRORE Sr EE TE SR nad awids awe facies sede) vais 21.50 
“Difference per 2,000 Ib., finished tin plate........ $6.00 equals 


30c per 100 lb.” 


The above average continued throughout 1909 and 
during the first half of 1910; thereafter and until the pres- 
ent time there has been a very decided change occasioned 
by the coincident depression and consequent shrinkage -of 
values in iron and steel in this country, while exceptionally 
good conditions with much higher prices are ruling abroad 
so at the present time the cost of raw material differs but 
little in the United States and Wales. As, however, there 
has been this complete reversal within so short a period 
as about 18 months, and there is a decided hope for im- 
provement in this country, while there are already indica- 
tions the “boom” abroad has about run its course, and as 
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February i- i912 


it can only be expected the cost of raw material ; 


a) 2g 
as a rule, will be much less than in this country, oa 
appear that at least one-half the former spread . per 
ton should be recognized and a reasonable ave; dif. 
ferential be allowed of $3 per ton, equal to 15 cis per 
100 Ib. 

(It is only because of the reversal of conditions as 


above recited that it is at all possible at this time i> suo 
gest the material reduction in duty proposed.) 


3. Smaller Foreign Investment 


The cost of plant in the United States is just about <o 
per cent. greater. Cost of labor, as shown, nearly double. 
Raw material charges are higher. Interest charges are 
about double. 

1. To produce 25,000 tons per annum requires capital 
investment : 

United States. Wale: 


ey Speer, Perel peri er crt $500,000 $333,333 
In labor, raw and finished material, 
acets, receivable, etc..........0. 500,000 250,00 
$1,000,000 $583,333 
583,333 
cinta tie oO can ee eras cis hw $416,667" 


*At 6% equals $25,000. Equivalent to per ton output $1.00 
equals 5 cents per 100 Ib. 
United States. Wales. 
2 Annual charges repairs, up-keep of 
plant and depreciation.............. $50,000 $25,000 
Greater in United States, $25,000, equals per ton output $1 equals 
5 cents per 100 Ib., making 10 cents per 100 Ib. 


4. Freight From Mills to Consuming Points 


Fully two-thirds of the consumption of tin plate in the 
United States is at or near the seaboard, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, San Francisco, 
etc. The freights from mills in Pittsburgh district at 
shipping weight of 106 lb. including package as well as 
contents as required by the railroads are as follows: 


To New York at freight rate of 16 cents equals...... 

To New Orleans at freight rate of 32 cents equals... 34 

To San Francisco at freight rate of 66.2 cents equals 70 
AVOTORE 0.6 6 ckade dénaes pecs és0e6t0eae eee 40 


Freight from mills in Wales located at seaports vary- 
ing from about 7 shillings 6 pence to 9 shillings 6 pence 
per 2,240 lb. of net contents, weight of package not in- 
cluded as permitted by steamship lines, to New York 
equals 8 to 10 cents per 100 lb. The through rates from 
Welsh ports to inland American points are proportion- 
ately much less. 

A large portion of the tin plate consumption is season- 
able and in regular sizes for which the requirements can 
be anticipated by many months, while the size and char- 
acter of boxes of tin plates make it particularly desirable 
for ballast thus permitting as low water freight cost from 
Wales to New Orleans and San Francisco as to New 
York, accordingly the freight item from mills to consum- 
ing point is very important and may show as high as 60 
cents per 100 lb. differential in favor of Wales, and which 
may be further increased by the operation of the Panama 
Canal. With any spirit of fairness to American mills it 
would appear this factor should not be considered at any 
less than the average from American mills to seaboard 
points, as shown above, of 40 cents per 100 Ib. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Cents per 
100 Ib. 
t. Lower foreiom tabor. ......0ss.sycbeawepeeneses 45.6 
2. Lower cost foreign raw materials............-- 15 
3. Smaller capital foreign investment.......... see 10. 
4. Freight costs from mills to consuming points, 
DOCUMENT okey < ss 00 ct annd euden nes 40. 
$1.106 
Equivalent to cents per Ib...........sceesceeeeeees® 1.10 


History of Tin Plate Tariff 


The suggested new duty of 1 cent per Ib. while presetv- 
ing to the American industry a reasonable proportion of 
this growing trade is by no means prohibitive; should 
show regularly a fair volume of revenue producing 1™ 
portations and insure a low price to the consumer. 

The establishment of the American tin plate industry 
under a reasonable tariff most emphatically has not ™ 
creased the cost to the domestic consumer, but, on the con- 





nquestionably reduced the price, as shown 


Welsh Tin Plate ti Pg 


1872-1878 879-1891 
een enale 15 percent. ad valorem. 1 ba per Ib. 
oeoa sneha teal $7.30 $4.81 

American Tin Plate. 

1904-1908 1909-1911 


me eee 1.5.ct. > 1.2 ct. per Ib. 
3.4 3.38* 


eriod 1909-1911 the price 2 block tin, all of which 
ee of duty, largely used in the manufacture of tin 
zed two (2) cents per Ib, higher than for the period 
e it not for this factor the average price for 1909- 
e been reduced to $3.34. 


Summary of Import Duty Rates on Tin Plate 


Q per cent. ad valorem. No American -manu- 


g- ; per cent. ad valorem. No American manu- 
;k-s—1.1 cent per lb. American manufacture attempted 


» several plants resulting in large losses and financial fail- 
nufacture abandoned. 


8831 cent per lb. No American manufacture. 

So0-—effective july 1, 189I1—2.2 cents per lb. Many 

s built and a rapidly growing industry developed. 

Xo4—1.2 cents per lb. Growth halted, mills shut down, 
\or reductions, etc. 

897 —1.5 cents per Ib. Industry revived, many new mills 


iployment given to thousands additional work- 

ces greatly reduced. 
o9—1.2 cents per lb. Phenomenal growth in the indus- 
try. Capacity greatly increased. Prices further reduced 
| consumption* increased 331-3 per cent. and in IgII 
inted to 800,000 tons as compared with 329,000 tons 
890 prior to beginning of manufacture in United States. 


Drawback Regulations 


These permit refund of 99 per cent of duty on importa- 
tions for manufacture in the United States when such 
manufacture shall be exported. Under them the impor- 
tations of tin plate for the years 1909, 1910 and 1911 (last 
5 months 1911 estimated) have averaged 51,078 tons per 
annum but have yielded no revenue, as it has doubtless 
cost more than the 1 per cent of duty retained to collect 
same, 

It would appear to reduce the drawback from 99 per 
cent to not more than 50 per cent should not stop these 
importations and would at the same time produce a large 
item of revenue. This would not work injury to home 
industries as the tin plate so imported is. used almost en- 

ely for containers which represented but a small frac- 
tional value of the contents. 

The drawback paid on tin plate is more than on any 

her imported commodity and for the years 1899 to 1910 
inclusive has averaged 35 per cent of the total drawback 

| on all other commodities. 





Pacific Coast Importations 


The statistics of the Department of Commerce and 
ibor show the following: 
Year ending June 30, 1909 (duty 1.5 


ending June 30, 1911 (duty 1.2 cents per lb.), 


O01 0106 lb. 


cents per Ib.), 


_ As the reduction of duty from 1.5 to 1.2 cents per Ib. 
‘as multiplied these importations nearly 18 times, it 
should be expected the further reduction of duty to the 
Suggested 1 cent per Ib. will still further greatly increase 
‘ese importations and provide additional revenue. 


High Labor Costs 


the beginning of the American manufacture of 

strenuous efforts have been made to reduce the 
by the substitution of machinery for men, and 

s of thousands of dollars have been spent in this 
which, however, has been successful only to the 

' heavier mills with somewhat increased output. 

sical peculiarity of the manufacture of tin plate 
iployment of labor to a very exceptional degree 

cssitates a much larger proportion of labor cost 
ny other manufacture of iron or steel. 


A Great Growth 


arvelous growth in consumption of tin plate from 
000 tons in 1890 to 800, tons in 1911 has un- 
‘ly been largely stimulated by the reduced prices 
the competition of American mills. Were this 
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country dependent upon Wales it is doubtful if this greatly 
increased tonnage could have been obtained and were that 
possible it certainly would only have been at greatly 
advanced prices. 

Whilé the industry in general has been fairly prosper- 
ous, the productive capacity has increased even more 
rapidly than consumption and competition has been ex- 
ceedingly keen, resulting in frequent shut downs of some 
plants and the failure of several. 

The American tin plate industry is the youngest in the 
iron and steel line. It has only been established by much 
travail. It has been exceptionally adversely treated by 
former tariffs. It is the item by far most greatly influ- 
enced by labor and the peculiarity of greatest consumption 
at seaboard points. Although begun only twenty years 
ago under the McKinley tariff of 2.2 cents per Ib. the 
suggested new duty of 1 cent shows a reduction of 55 
per cent. Any lower duty would entail great hardships 
upon American labor and capital and tend to cripple the 
industry. 


The Warwick Iron & Steel Company's Report 


The Warwick Iron & Steel Company has issued its an- 
nual report for the year ending December 31. It shows 
the net earnings for the year to have been $125,564.29. The 
dividends paid during the year totaled $119,972.80. The 
surplus January I, 1912, was $1,244,008.37. The statement 
accompanying the financial exhibit is signed by President 
Edgar S. Cook, Vice-President Philip Doerr and the direc- 
tors, and is in part as follows: 

Business conditions during the year 19I1I were poor, and 
gradually grew worse. The average selling price of iron 
declined, particularly in the last three months, so that the 
orders on our books December 31 were $1.36 per ton lower 
than orders on the books January 1. The cost of iron 
could not be materially reduced, and therefore the net 
profit per ton of iron made is less than in the year 1910. 
For the year our total product was 197,058.05 tons. 

On June 1 bonds amounting to $180,000 were paid and 
canceled. At the same time we reduced our outstanding 
bank loans to the extent of $120,000. This was accom- 
plished by the issuing of $300,000 6 per cent. gold notes, 
due June 1, 1914. The furnace plant, therefore, is now free 
from all mortgage encumbrance. The construction of fur- 
nace stack A is practically completed, and will be ready for 
use as an alternate stack whenever needed. 

The lease, with option of purchase, of the plant to the 
Eastern Steel Company, as unanimously ratified at the 
stockholders’ special meeting, held January 16, is now in 
effect. The transfer was made as of January 1. The con- 
summation of this lease practically assures an 8 per cent. 
dividend and a cash valuation for the stock of $13.33. 


California Metal Trades Association 


The California Metal‘Trades Association, at its annual 
meeting in San Francisco January 24, elected the follow- 
ing officers, all of San Francisco: President, Sam J. Eva, 
United Engineering Works; first vice-president, Constant 
Meese, Meese & Gottfried Company; second vice-president, 
John Hedley, Western Foundry. Executive Committee— 
G. A. DuBois, Byron-Jackson Iron Works; C. H. Evans, 
Cc. H. Evans & Co.; O. H. Fischer, Union Gas En- 
gine Company; S. S. Herrick, Vulcan Iron Works; An- 
drew L. Kerr, Steiger & Kerr Stove & Foundry Company; 
John A. McGregor, Union Iron Works: Company; P. H. 
Reardon, Compressed Air Machinery Company; John T. 
Scott, Moore & Scott Iron Works. 

The keynote of President Eva’s address on this occa- 
sion was, “We will not stand for anything which discrimi- 
nates against our city.” He gave in full detail an account 
of conditions at present existing in relation to the San 
Francisco work day. It had been expected that by Novem- 
ber 9 a decision would have been rendered by the Concilia- 
tion Board as to whether the eight-hour day should con- 
tinue to be enforced in San Francisco or not. This board, 
however, has been unable to arrive at a decision because 
of the absence of some of its neighbors and therefore the 
eight-hour day is temporarily continued. Meanwhile OMS 
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Rolling Small 





Iron Products. 


Process Used in Germany for Making a 
Variety of Articles in a Rolling Mill In- 
stead of Employing Drop Forges or Presses 


BY DR. ALFRED GRADEN WITZ ———— mena 


If means could be devised for adapting the rolling 
mill to the manufacture of small iron articles, many ad- 
vantages would doubtless be obtained, the direction of 
fibers being mostly preserved in the direction of stress, 
whereas in the case of punching or pressing, according to 
the present practice, the structure is destroyed as regards 


this feature. Moreover, the absence of vibrations due to 
the absolute smoothness in the -working of rolling mills 
would reduce the weight of foundations, while the incom- 
parably greater output would insure a considerable saving 
in unit labor cost as compared with the use of steam ham- 
mers or presses. 

In spite of numerous attempts made in this direc- 
tion from time to time, most of the schemes so far sug- 
gested never got beyond an experimental stage, while only 
in some exceptional cases, viz. in connection with some 
special articles of identical shape on both sides, have roll- 
ing mills been used. 

The new scheme described in the following has aroused 
more than ordinary interest in German engineering circles. 
This patented rolling process in fact enables widely vary- 
ing pieces, which have so far been made by forging or 
pressing, to be manufactured in a roll- 
ing mill. Among the objects so far 
made in this way may be mentioned 
the following: Screw wrenches, door 
keys, grate-bar points, horseshoe 
caulks, cultivator blades, plantation 
knives, plough shares, etc. The output 
obtained in this connection is consid- 
erably higher than with hammers or 
presses, reaching in many cases ten to 
twenty fold. 

As seen from Fig. 1, the new rolling 
mill comprises an, upper roll driven in 
a constant direction of rotation. At 
each revolution it carries along by 
means of toothed segments, a lower 


Fig. i—General Features of the Rolling Mill 


roll swinging back later into its initial position. These two 
rolls carry matrix molds with engraved rolling surfaces. 
Owing to the positive connection effected by the toothed 
segments, the two rolling surfaces are kept invariably in 
the proper relative position. As soon as the rolling work 
has been completed, the toothed segments get out of gear 
and the lower roll is drawn back into its initial position 


by a pneumatic return brake or an electromagnet. The 
rolled sample is disengaged, while the matrix molds are 
cleaned and cooled by an automatically controlled water 
jet. 

The upper (or driving) roll generally performs only 
8r.p.m., thus allowing a stroke to be readily made with 
each revolution. In order to roll from the same-iron bar 
twice in succession, the upper roll is provided with two 
matrix molds of the same gauge, set 180 deg. apart. The 
upper roll then carries along the lower one twice during 
each revolution. The rolling mill can also be designed 
with two matrices situated beside one another, mainly in 
connection with articles otherwise requiring two strokes 





















(e. g., spades and crossed-fencing points). In connection 
with small-size articles, several molds are arranged in the 
same matrix behind or beside one another, thus greatly 
increasing the output of the plant. 

-An ingenious arrangement, Fig. 3, is adopted in con- 
nection with goods of specially lengthy shape; the lower 
cylindrical roll of the rolling mill is replaced by a table 
sliding on the base plate. This is likewise taken along by 
the upper roll during the rolling operation, in order after- 
ward to be pulled back by a counter-weight into its initial 
position. The lower rolling mold thus lies horizontal dur- 
ing the time the upper roll runs light, allowing the blank 
to be inserted into the matrix in the proper position. The 
rolled article also is kept quite straight by this arrange- 
ment. 

As in most cases the articles are to be shaped in the 
direction of the fibers of the rolled bar, the energy ex- 
pended in this connection is far less tham in connection 
with steam-hammers or presses. Of the three rolling mil] 


types so far designed according to this system, the smallest 
takes up 4 hp., the medium type 5 to 6 hp., and the largest 
type 15 to 20 hp. 


The rolling pressure being intermediate 
between 70,000 and 185,000 Ib. For a 
similar output steam-hammer opera- 
tion would entail a consumption of 
energy at least three times these fig- 
ures. Apart from the advantages 
above enumerated, it should be re- 
membered that the matrices in the new 
rolling mill are far from being ex- 
posed to the same stress as when 
placed under steam-hammers, which 
has. been found to result in a consid- 
erable saving of energy. 

Fig. 4 represents the various stages 
of an iron bar before and after rolling, 
and the finished product after punch- 
ing. The process, which was invented 


Fig. 2—KRolling Mill for Products Requiring Two Strokes 


by A. Schumacher, is in use in an iron works at Gevels- 
berg, near Cologne, Germany. 


The Pneumatic Cupola Company, Ironton, Ohio, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 to exploit 
the patents covering a process by which it is claimed that 
fine, non-porous castings can be produced at a reduced 
cost. It is stated that it is in successful use in Shethield, 
England. It is claimed that tests show an increase of 25 
per cent. in tensile strength over the ordinary process, be- 
sides a large saving in the cost of production. L. P. Hoult 
is secretary-treasurer of the company, which has estab- 
lished an office and demonstrating plant at 103 N. Second 
street. 

The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company, Birmingham, 
Ala., which blew out its No. 1 City furnace recently De 
cause of an accident, blew in its No. 2 City furnace, which 
had been under repair for some time, on January 3!. 
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‘osed Accelerated Corrosion Test It would appear that, to use the test to advantage, an * 
es analysis of the atmospheric conditions at the locality where Chis 


* BY WM. D. MAINWARING, the material is used should be made. By increasing the 
eems to be a doubt in the iron and steel trade, volumes of the corroding gases in proportion to the pure 
in the branch intimately connected with roof- air used, an accelerated corrosion test could be carried on. 
as to the true value of the sulphuric acid If a quantitative result could be obtained, it would be pos- 
sible to predict to 
a nicety the life 
of the sheet steel 
or iron in any it 
particular expo- 
sure. ‘Si 
No wotk has 
been done on the 
apparatus act 
present, but, in 
view of the im- 
portance of the 
question of cor- 
rosion, it was 
deemed to be 
sufficiently inter- 
esting to submit 
the proposition 
at this time, and 
the author hopes 
that it will cause 
some discussion 
as to its possible 
merits or demer- 
its out of which 
a really valuable 
method may be 
f this test evolved; also, 
tion of that some stan- 


us acids dard to be used 
Fig. 4—Various Stages of an Iron Bar Before and After Rolling . as unity may be 
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the labo- 
noted suggested where- 
arious compositions of the materials, Bessemer by quantitative results may be satisfactorily obtained. - 
S vith its higher degree of impurity, will dissolve faster The author will be pleased to receive small samples of 
n dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acid than the open the various roofing sheets in order to try out, as far as 
rth steel of lower impurity; the higher carbon Bessemer possible, the above suggested scheme. 
re rapidly than the lower carbon Bessemer, and the 
irbon open hearth steel more rapidly than the 
| mn of this class; that therefore the pure irons Lock for Nuts and Bolts 
e open hearth furnace will dissolve slower than 
impure steel or wrought iron. 
with the idea of having some method that can be 
standard that the apparatus suggested in the ac- 
ing diagram is given. It will be seen to consist of 
ss, cylindrical chamber with a tubulature near the 


An improved type of nut lock is being manufactured 
by the Universal Nut & Bolt Lock Company, Newport, ~ 
Ky.,.for street car trucks and on railroads. Two types 
of lock are made, one which is that illustrated is intended 
for use where the surfaces in contact are both metal, while 
another of slightly different construction is supplied for 
use against wood. 

The material employed for the lock is open-hearth strip 
steel, which is rolled to conform 
to the dimensions of the differ- 
ent sizes. This is pickled and 
YioAr _ oiled before it leaves the mill so 
that the dies used to punch out 
the various parts will not be 
damaged. . After the parts are 
punched out they are put in the 
tumbling barrel to remove the 
rough edges. The next step in 
the manufacturing process is to 
run the pieces through a set of 
special dies where sharp points 
are put on the ring and the weld- a endl "eae te —_ 
age 2 ing points on the lip piece. Universal Nut & Bolt Lock 
for Subjecting Metal to Corrosive Atmospheres The ‘ring -is case hardened Company, Newport, Ky. 
by a mew process employing 
| bottom (of suitable size so that several samples gas which is said to give uniform hardening without any 
| or iron can be tested at once) connected, by means guess work. When the case hardening operation is com- 

‘s tubing, to two wash bottles. The acid vapors pleted the pieces go to an automatic electric welding ma- 
‘ed on heating hydrochloric or sulphuric acid or the. chine~which has been especially designed to handle this 
‘sed sulphurous and carbonic acid gases could be class of work. The capacity of this machine is very large, 
‘hrough the apparatus either concentrated or diluted and thousands of these locks are turned out each day. 
r to a predetermined composition in either a dry These locks are made in a number of sizes from 3/16 
rt moistened with water contained in the wash bot- in. and ‘upward, and can be easily applied “and removed. 
ne smoke produced by furnaces and locomotives To place the lock on the bolt the nut is removed and the 

collected and also passed through the apparatus; lock is substituted for the washer with the smooth: side 
any combination of gases could be made and their next to the nut. The nut is then tightened until the four 
noted on the weighed samples contained in the glass “projecting points on the opposite side penetrate the metal, 
t after which the projecting lip is bent up: against the nut. 
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Cost of Power Generated in Isolated Plants 


Analysis of the Cost of Generation by Non- 
Condensing Engines Where the Exhaust Steam 
Is Used for Heating During the Winter Season 





According to a report prepared by the American Engine The cost for additional labor can. be considered 
Company, Bound Brook, N. J., electric power can be for $800 per year, while repairs, Oil, waste, packing. etp 
generated as a by-product of the heating plant at a cost of will total $250, or $1,050 for the miscellaneous j:c; 
less than 2 cents per kilowatt-hour in a majority of cases. The fuel cost chargeable against power is divided in: 
The factors entering into this figure are the fixed charges, two parts, depending upon whether heating is being done 
the coal cost, the labor expense and miscellaneous items, or not. In the first case, the coal equivalent o 
such as the charges for oil, waste, repairs, etc. A typical 


case is presented in the report as showing the calculations Cents 


by which the cost of power can be determined and to Pi: ae a rest 
point out the influence of the three most important factors, Ce ae aes adel sod 
the fixed charges, the price of coal and the amount of ex- ss eo rs 


haust steam used for heating. Fixed Charges, 
Labor and Misec’l 

per K.W.hr. Average 
/ over whole year. 


— 
t the heat 

















[| Coal and Water Cost. 
per K.W.hr, Average 
over whole year. 


The Various Cost Factors 

An -industrial plant operating 3000 hr. per year with 
an average load of 200 kw. is taken as a typical plant. 
To generate this amount of power two 100-kw. and one 
50-kw. engine-driven generaters, together with the neces- 
sary piping and appurtenances, can be installed for $11,000. 
Two 200-hp. boilers will be required, but the total cost of 
these boilers is not chargeable against the total cost of the 
power, since they are also required for the low-pressure 
heating plant. The cost per horsepower of low-pressure 
boilers, grates, stacks, etc., is approximately the same as 
that of a similar high-pressure equipment, but as heat is 
Idst and consumed between the high-pressure boiler and 
the heating system a somewhat larger boiler capacity must er . | 
be installed where power is to be generated, and 25 per 9° 1 % 30 40 50 G0 70 80 9% 100% ‘. hee sae i ° 
e cent. additional capacity is usually sufficient to take care ep eee ae es 
te of this item, as the engine exhaust contains from 80 te 90 ‘Fig. 2—Average Yearly Coal and Water and Fixed Charges Costs 
per cent. of the heat given to it in the boiler. On the basis per Kw-Hour 
of $18.75 per horsepower, which figure includes the cost 
of the boiler, the grates, the setting of the stack, the pip- 
ing and the labor of installation, the additional boiler cest 
is $1,500. This figure will, however, vary, and it is em- 
phasized that in plants already equipped with low-pressure 
boilers, it will pay to replace the equipment with high-pres- 
sure boilers and utilize the exhaust steam for heating. 
The effect of increasing the fixed charges on the boiler 
plant equipment in this way will be demonstrated in con- 
nection with the two accompanying charts. It might be 
: ' possible to install other apparatus, such as a feed water 
4 heater in a plant of this character, but as this appliance 
should pay for itself out of the’coal saved by its use, it is 
not proper to consider it as one of the items of additional 
first cost. 

The fixed charges, consisting of interest, depreciation 
and insurance, real estate, upkeep and obsolescence, are 
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Costlof Power, 
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lost between the high-pressure boiler and the heating sys- 
tem should be charged, while when no heating is being 
done all of the coal burned under the boiler is chargeable. 
The coal cost depends upon the steam consumption of the 
engine, the number of pounds of steam generated per 
pound of coal, the cost of the coal and the percentage 
of the total ameunt of steam generated which is used by 
the heating system. In this particular plant the steam 
consumption was assumed at 60 Ib. per kilowatt-hour and 
the boiler efficiency was figured at 60 per cent., or about 
8 lb. of steam per pound of coal. The other two items, 
the cost of coal and the proportion of steam used by the 
heating system, both vary. While heat will be required for 
seven months it was assumed that as the full exhaust 
of the engine was not required for more than four months 
the heating load was equivalent to the full exhaust of the 
Cents engine for 5% months. An average price of 10 cents per 
- ial a aie al eM ted melon iD soe ped Ace oad sad ad 1000 gallons of water was used, and it was assumed that 
see. ee ee ache during the heating season 80 per cent. of the water found 

its way back to the boiler, and that during the other period 
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AF < it was an entire loss. 
+e). = 
4 y Cost Calculations 
a : g& With the fixed cost and labor cost already given, and 
e 23 calculating the coal and water charges for given conditions, 
4 C . the charts shown in Figs. 1 and 2 were obtained. The fol- 
$= lowing example shows in detail the method of obtaining 
& & the figures used: Assume the heating season equivalent : 
5 s g six months of full load steam heating, during which all the 
© &< exhaust is used, the coal chargeable against power during 
2 


this period is the equivalent .of the steam and heat Igst 
4 between the high-pressure boiler and the heating system, 

+—4 { which was figured at 20 per cent. The other factors 
eae 4 5 G 7 r 9 10 entering into the coal cost were, load, 200 kw. steam con- 

















Number of months of Exhaust Steam Heatiag sumption, 16 lb. per kw.-hour ; coal consumption, 1] 
Fig. 1—Chart Showing the Cost of Power per Kw-Hour for Various of coal per 8 Ib. of steam, and time of operation ~ 
Prices of Coal and Periods of Heating with Exhaust Steam hr. Upon this basis, with coal at $4 per ton, the cost 0 





coal during the heating period is $900, while during the 
figured at 5 per cent. on the investment for each, or a total other portion of the year when there is no exhaust = 
re of 15 per cent. Upon this basis the fixed charge per year heating, the cost of coal is $4,500. Additional cca 
against the additional investment for apparatus to generate $43.20 and $216 for the water used during the heating 
i power as a by-product of the heating system is $1,875. the non-heating period respectively, must also be a 
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-ost for generating power at the rate of 200 kw. 
hr. per year, is as follows: 


Total Cost of Power Generation, * 





AT HOB ccs e dda wan kane bees iden ERmeReeaee $1,875 

us GINO «calc semaabesaeeadna sce seec bees 1,050 
fuel, non-heating period.........+sc.e+ees 4,500 
coal, heating Period. .cesvscovecscccssecs 900 
water, non-heating peri0d........cecscesee 216 
water, heating PeTIOd. cc ccerceccesccecees 43 
tal. nce vceeereeree reese erereessesseeseesesese $8,584 


s this figure by 600,000, the total number o1 

in a year, the cost per unit is found to be 1.421 
hen the heating season is equivalent to only 
ths of full load heating, the cost per kw.-hour is 
| to 1.85 cents, and if the price of coal is $5 in- 
$4 the cost of power is 2.175 cents. 


Explanations of the Charts 


charts reproduced in Figs. 1 and 2 were prepared 

these data. In the first chart the power cost in cents 
lotted as the ordinate, while the number of months 

« which steam is used for heating is the abcissae and 

the slanting lines represent different prices of coal. With 
hart it is possible to study the influences of coal cost, 

rst cost. length of heating and the percentage of initial 

t which should be charged over each year, to take care 

nterest, depreciation, etc. 

\n example of the use of this chart would be to find 
ut the cost of power in a plant where a low-pressure 
jiler has been installed and must be replaced instead 
‘ considering the cost of a high-pressure boiler plant 

and an engine as compared with a low-pressure boiler 
plant. An entire new boiler costing five times the amount 
f the additional: capacity required in the other case, or 
$7,500, would be needed. This would increase the addi- 
tional first cost of the plant by $6,000 and the annual 
charges by 15 per cent. of that amount, or $900, making 
the total fixed charges $2,775. This would increase the 
fixed charge per kilowatt-hour, from 0.312 cents to 0.462 
cents, and the influence of this additicnal charge of 0.15 
cents on the cost of power with coal at $4 per ton and 
exhaust heating used for three months would result in an 
increase in the cost of power from 1.75 cents to 1.90 cents 
per kilowatt-hour. 

In the chart reproduced in Fig. 2 the cost per kilowatt- 

ir is plotted against the cost of coal in dollars per ton, 

| each line represents the cost for different lengths of 
iting periods. This chart is useful for investigating 
‘fect of the price of coal and comparative effect of 

he length of heating season and the price of coal. For 
mple, an inspection of this chart shows that the cost 

r kilowatt-hour is practically the same for an eight- 
solid heating season with coal at $4 per ton as it 

is with a two-month heating season with coal selling for 

f that amount. Referring to this chart, it will also 
e noticed that the cost, exclusive of coal and water, is 

sidered separately, being pletted against the load factor. 

lotting these curves a load of 200 kw. for 3000 hr. per 

r was considered as a 100 per cent. load factor, although 

apacity of the plant was 50 kw. more. With a load 

tor of 100 per cent. the fixed charges, labor charge, 
were 0.488 cents per kilowatt-hour, while at a 50 per 
load factor, the cost exclusive of coal and water, was 
ents. The complete curve was plotted from the 
ilts of similar calculations and can be used in connec- 
n with the curves at the right of the chart to study the 
r under various conditions. If, for instance, the load 

r is 50 per cent., then the ordinate a equals 0.98 cent. 
represents the fixed and labor charges, etc. If the 

f coal is $4 a ton and the number of months during 

exhaust steam heating is employed is four, then the 

ind water cost per kilowatt-hour is given by b, which 
i.17 cents and the total cost of power, which, in 
m of these two figures, is 2.15 cents. 


trust buster is sadly needed in Germany. The 
|_okalanzeiger learns that the Prussian Government, 
is a large colliery owner, has come to an agreement 
‘he Coal syndicate, which renders it certain that the 
rnment will join the syndicate, though whether it will 
an ordinary member or will simply turn over its 
n of about 10,000,000 tons annually to the syndi- 
not known. 
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An Improved Hose Clamp 


A hose clamp possessing the advantages of strength, 
indestructibility, ease of application and removal and low 
cost is being made by the Thompson Mfg. Company, New- 
ark, Ohio. In use the free end of the longer section of 
the clamp is drawn snugly around the hose, an arrange- 
ment which it is emphasized insures a good contact. The 
opening in the clamp is large enough to permit the clamp 
to slip over the hose below that part expanded by the 
fitting freely without bending the clamp. This insures the 
indestructibility of the clamp, and as the clamps are not 
distorted in removing them from old hose but retain their 
original shape, it is thus possible to use them over and 
over again. Views showing the clamp as it appears when 
applied to the hose and also when separated into its parts 
are given in the accompanying engraving. 

As will be noticed from the view at the right of the 
engraving where the clamp is shown unassembled, the 
device consists of two segments and a locking bolt. The 
two circular portions are made from sheet metal, the one 
at the right being bent to an approximate semicircle, while 
its length is slightly greater. This piece has a radial ear 
with an opening through which the locking bolt passes 
while a narrow longitudinal slot extends from this ear to 
the portion of the clamp opposite the locking bolt. There 
is a narrow cross piece at the end of this slot which sep- 
arates it from the other slot at the opposite end of the 
piece. The first of these slots is designed to reduce the 
weight of the clamp and increase its flexibility, while the 
other forms a portion of the locking device. The outer 
end of the sides of the slot are turned back to form two 





Assembled and Unassembled Views of an Improved Hose Clamp, 
Made by the Thompson Mfg. Company, Newark, Ohio 


parallel hooks. The other member is formed with a ta- 
pered shank which corresponds at its inner end in width 
with the distance between the two hooks of the longer mem- 
ber. The inner end of this shank is bent slightly outward 
and has an enlarged end or head. 

In use this shank fits between the hooks and the head 
rests against the outer surface of the other part. The 
object in offsetting the shank is to have it form a continu- 
ation of the arc of the other member and not project into 
the slot for any great distance, while at the same time it 
is pointed out that this arrangement results in the attach- 
ing and detaching of the two parts easily. The other end 
of this member has a radial ear with a longitudinal slot 
in which the locking bolt rests. A flange at the end of 
this ear engages with the nut on the bolt and prevents 
it from turning when the bolt is tightened by a screw 
driver. As the two parts are brought together by the 
bolt a wedge-shaped tongue on the shorter piece enters 
the slot in the long member and slides through until the 
bolt has been tightened. The tightening of the bolt causes 
the tongue to be forced against the periphery of the hose 
and clamp it securely. When it is desired to remove the 
clamp the bolt is loosened and the nut unscrewed. Press- 
ing downward on the short portion of the clamp disen- 
gages it from the hooks in the other part so that the two 
parts can be separated without damaging the hose or them- 
selves. 

The Dayton Steel Construction Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, has let contracts for a new building, but will supply 
the steel frame work. It expects to occupy the tiew 
building about June 1 and will use the equipment and 
machinery in its present plant and some additional equip- 
ment already purchased. The total cost of the new plant 
will be about $25,000. R. S. Shonk is president. 
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from Iron Ore 


The following summary statement, which indicates the 
line of processes involved in the manufacture of iron and 
steel, beginning with iron ore and ending with the various 
forms of finished products, has been compiled by Eliot A. 
Kebler, 1844 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, resident agent of M. 
A. Hanna & Co. With it are given chemical analyses of 
iron ore, pig iron, semi-finished steel and finished materials, 
including the products of iron and steel foundries: 


From Ore to Finished Product 


Iron Ore Contains Iron and Oxygen 
and impurities 
Iron Ore Smelted in Blast Furnace, 


removing Oxygen and part 
of impurities and adding 
Carbon, makes 


Melted in Cupola and cast 
makes 


Made from Malleable Pig 
Iron and heated in Scale, 5 
make Malleable Castings 


Grey]Forge Pig Iron Melted in a Puddling Fur 
: nace, then balled, squeezed 
and rolled, makes 
or Wrought Scrap cut into 
short lengths, piled, heated 
and rolled, makes 


Treated as above and rolled 
into strips, makes 


Bent into the shape of tubes 
and welded, makes 


Or Steel melted in a Cru 
cible with Charcoal, makes 
Carbon Steel, Tool Steel or Crucible Steel 


Or Steel treated as above, 
with Tungsten added to 
raise the temperature at 
which it softens, Chromium 
to give toughness, and Va- 
nadium, Titanium, Alumi- 
num or other metals to im- 
prove the quality, heated 
to a high, then to a lower 
heat makes 


Pig Iron 


Foundry Pig Iron ‘ 
Iron Castings 





Iron Castings 


Muck Bar 
Muck Bar 


Wrought Iron 


Muck Bar 
Skelp [ron 


7 m3 
Ao Re ee a Ra ee ee ~ 
-. - 


. Skelp Iron : 
; 7 Iron Pipe 


Muck Bar 


Muck Bar 


> 


High Speed Steel 


Direct from Blast Furnace 
or melted in Cupola, poured 
into Converter, with air 
blown through it to burn 
out the impurities makes 


Bessemer Pig Iron 


Bessemer Steel 


Molten, or in pig, with or 
without Scrap, when puri 
fied in Open Hearth Furnace 
makes 


Pig Iron 


Open Hearth Steel 


Low Phos. PigIron Treated as above in an 
acid (Silica or Sand) lined 


furnace makes Acid O. H. Steel 


Treated as above in a basic 
(Dolomite) lined furnace to 
remove Phosphorus makes Basic O. H. Steel 


With only about 1-10 of 1% 
impurities is called by vari- 
ous trade names, such as 
Toncan Metal, Genuine Op- 
en Hearth Iron and Ameri- 
can Ingot Iron. 


Or Manganese (over 7 %), 
Titanium or Nickel Steel is 
made by the addition of 
these metals, all being 
called. 


Steel Purified in an Electric Fur- 
nace, makes 


Basic Pig Iron 


Basic O. H. Steel 


Vanadium Steel 


Alloy Steels 


High Grade Steel 


Steel Is cast into ingot molds 
usually about 19 in. sq. and 


to 


about 6 ft. long, making Ingots 
Ingots Are rolled into Blooms or Billets 
Blooms Are rolled into Rails 
Blooms Are rolled into Structural Shapes 
Ingots Are rolled into Slabs 
Slabs Are rolled into Plates 
Ingots Are rolled into Sheet Bars 
Sheet Bars Are rolled into Sheets 
Sheets Are cold rolled and stamped 
into Forms 
Sheet Bars Are rolled into Black Shéets 
Black Sheets Cleaned and coated with 
Spelter (Zinc) make Galvanized Sheets 
Black Sheets Cleaned, cold rolled and 
coated with Tin make Tin Plate 
ne Black Sheets Cleaned, cold rolled 
coated with Lead and Tin 
make Terne Plate 


Ingots 
Billets 
Billets 
Steel Skelp 


Billets 


Billets 
Rods 
Wire 
Rods 
Rods 


Typical Analyses and Specifications of the Above 


LAKE SUPERIOR IRON Ores (Natural Condition 


Iron and Steel Metallurgy in Brief 


A Summation of the Processes Which 
Result in Various Descriptions of Product 
Finished Forms 


Brand 


American (Mar - 


quette) 


Montrose (Gogebic) 
Dover (Mesaba) 
Basic 
Lump (Used 
Open Hearth fix) 
(Puddling 
w Furnace fix) 


Republic 


Beaver 


High Phosphor 


us. 


No. 2 Foundry*.. 
Grey Forge*... 
Strong Foundry 
and Car Wheel] 0.75 to 1.50 |0.05 & under|0.30 & under .. 

Basic (Chill cast)} Not over 1.00|0.05 & under|......... ; 

As desired (0.05 & under|0.20 & under) Not over 0.8 
..| 1.00 to 2.00 |0.05 & under|0.10 & under 

Low Phosphorus! 1.00 to 2.00 |0.035&under|0.035&under 


Malleable 


Bessemer 


*Mahoning and Shenango Valley. 


Light 
Medium 
Semi-steel 
Malleable 


Muck Bar 
Skelp 


Bessemer 


Acid O. H... 
H. 
...| 0.08 to 0.12 | 0.05 or less 


Basic O. H 


Basic O. 
(Soft) 


(Phos. 
added)... 


Am, Ingot Iron} 
itv sichimee we we he 


412 


for 


ef 


0.05 0.040 | 0.050 | 0.10 Notover0.1' 
Stee BILLETs AND SHEET Bars 
Car Sul. Phos. Mang 


0.08 to 0.12 0.08 or less | 
0.08 to 0.12 0.06 or less 


..}0.08 to 0.12 | 0.05.0r less | 0,08 0.40 100 50 
0.02 0.021 0.005 Trace 


Billets 
Bars and Small Shape 
Steel Skelp 


Are rolled into 
Are rolled into 
Are rolled into 


Bent into the shape of tunes 
and welded makes 


Are pierced, rolled and 
drawn through dies, making Seamless Tubes 


Are rolled into Rods 

Are drawn through dies into Wire 

Is made into ‘Nails and Fencing 
Are headed into Rivets and Bolts 
Are welded into Chain 

















Stee! Pipe 




























































Loss Mar 
on Mois Iron Sil. Sul Phos. gar 
Igni ture ese 
tion 

1.08 | 2.05 | 56.42 | 12.09 | 0.011 | 0.039 
2.79 110.92 |54.29 | 5.88 0.029 0.069 
4.26 | 13.37 151.89! 5.03 0.009 0.068 


None 0.82 | 65.86 2.34 0.012 0 


10.71 4.12 | 56.27 2.69 0.028 |0.072 0.38 


Pic IRon 


Sil Sul Phos Mang 


75 to 2.50 |0.05 & under} Over 1.00 | 0.35 to0.7 
75 to 2.25)0.05 & under|0.40 to 0.60 0.50 to 0.80 
§ & over | Over 0.05 '0.40 to 0.60 0.50 to0.% 


Iron CASTINGS 


otal Sil. Sul Phos. Mang 
Car. 

3.40 2.75 0.075 0.75 0.4 
3.50 1.75 0.080 0.55 0.0 
3.30 1.30 0.075 0.40 0.4) 
2.50 0.75 0.070 0.19 0.25 


Wroucuat [Ron 


Total Sil. Sul. Phos. Mang 
Car. 


0.10 | 0.108 | 0.052 | 0.193 Notover 0.10 








0.09 to 0.12 0.35 to 0 30 
0.08 or less | 0.35 to.” 
0 


30 to 0.45 


0 
.05 or less aq 











Fel 


Ta 


1 be 


ter 


pér sq. in.. 
). Sq. In, not un- 


maximum, 


- 0.30 to 0.60% 


} Ult. T. S. 


1,500,000 zi 
Ult. T. S. Ult 


not under. 


8 in 


{ 180° flat 


0.30 to 0.50% 


4 Ult. T. S. 


500 , 000 


py. a 


180° flat 


STRUCTURAL STEEL FOR BUILDINGS 


Struc. 


Bessemer 


maximum, Open 


nsile strength, pounds| 


1are 


minimum, per cent. in 


nd without fracture 





inch vie Des ot Oe 


yu 


Ult. tens. 
fracture Silky 
180° 


Ss 


thickness 





Steel 


0.10 per cent. 
0.06 per cent. 


000-65 , 000 
It. tens. str. 


1,400 ,000 


tr. 


to dia. of 1 


0.30 to 0.50% 
. 55,000-65 ,000 52,000-—62 ,000/45 ,000-—5 5,000 


| $ Ult. T.S 


| 
\ 


} 
| 


1,500, G00 


Ult 7. 
but need aad 
be over 30%) 


180° flat 


Rivet Steel O. H. 


0.06 per cent, 


48 ,000-58 , 000 
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Fig. 1. 


| } Ult. tens. str. 


, 400 ,000 

. tens, str. 
Silky 

180° flat 
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. 
RaILs Toor STEEL 
Specification, Asso. of Amn. Steel Manufacturers) Yr | Ch Vv 
a 1S Sul Ph Sil ana 
| sten | mium | 4" 7 - : 
Car. Sil. Phos. Mang. eee sd eee a i ee ae a 
Qasbon Sveeh bea iS. 0.03 0.015 | 0.20 |...... 
0.3 0. 35 IN t over 0.20|Not over 0.10/0.70 to 1. , peed) aE oe 
) rH 8. 75 |Not over 0.20) Not over 0.04'0.60 to 0. 90 teel -| 18.00} 3.50 |0.55 | 0.012 or less | Trace Trace | 1.00 
STEEL CASTINGS 
Specitioations: Mah Minty tor Teetinn Meguniae Pressure on Plate Mill Rolls 
* y roe ae ° | N : * . . 
Minismem Physical Regeicements| = Matinust A Method for Its Regulation as Practiced in a 
= _ G r . 
Tensile Yield Per Per | - ve crman Mill 
strength — daa. pare | car. | Sul. | Phos Stahl und Eisen of November 23, 1911, contains an 
oer per in| in Te oes ' article on the governing of pressure on plate mill rolls, by 
sq. in. | sq. in. | 2 in. | area Dr. J. Puppe, of Breslau. Plate mills are the ones which 
suffer most from broken rolls, housings, pinions and coup- 
vilease. eee fevae oe lings. This is due to the extremely variable burden put 
os Hard 85,000 | 38,250 15 Se peat 0.05! 0.05 on the mill, which in its turn is due to several causes. 
Cstgs, Me 10. con | dt et a . ey ee Many proposals have been made for governing the pres- 
Soft. 60'000 | 27,000 | 22 30 ‘'0.05| 0.05 sures on the rolls, whereby unallowed high pressures and 
demands on the materials can be prevented. Recently a 
potsinik icin ake wane ies proposal worthy of serious consideration was made by 
0 Jb at » AS . » + ~ . ~ . - . . . 
eLAbecakiia eek __... Chief Engineer O. Zeller of Dillingen, which may be 
Flange Steel Fire Box | Extra Soft briefly described because of the importance of the whole 
e Steel Steel question. In the original paper several of the old pro- 
| peta hinet | kali nth eae posals are first mentioned in some detail. That of C. 
ACI \. ‘ cw . ‘ ( . . . ° 
exceed || Basic 0.04% | Basic 0.03% Sacks, depending upon hydraulic pressure, is taken up. 
exceed 0.05% 0.04% 0.04% The German patent on this method is class 49, No. 18451, 


obtained in 1881. Three proposals of Sacks are carefully 
described. Next comes a method patented in 1895, class 7, 
No. 91573, under the title, “Rolling Mill with Hydraulic 
Placing of the Rolls.” 

The new method proposed by O. Zeller is shown in 
Figs. 1, 2 and 3. As is clearly seen in Fig. 1, the pressure 
is taken up as usual by the screw, the nut for which moves 
vertically in the head of the housing. This nut opens at 
the top conically. On it rests a pressure plate, which is 
completely independent, and after turning 90 deg. can 
easily be taken away. On the pressure plate rest two 
levers, fastened with bolts to the housings, the free outer 
ends resting on the pistons of two pressure cylinders. The 
ratio of the lever arms is 1 to 3. Because of this and due 
to the use of two reducing boxes on each housing, each 
pressure cylinder takes only one-twelfth of the pressure 
on the rolls. If we take as the highest pressure that is to 
be expected, 
sure on each cylinder is 83.3 metric tons. With a piston 
diameter of about 300 mm. (11.81 in.) this gives about 
118 atmospheres in each pressure cylinder, and with good 
tightening of the pistons and pipe connections it is still 
possible to operate under such a pressure. 
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The Zeller Method of Regulating Pressure on 


Plate Mill Rolls 
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The back pressure is produced in the multiplicator 
shown in Fig. 2, which is connected to the water pressure 
pipes. If the pressure on the rolls is greater than the back 
pressure in the multiplicator, then the piston rod in the 
latter is pressed upwards, whereby a lowering of the pis- 
tons in the pressure cylinders and of the pressure on the 
rolls is brought about. When the allowed pressure on the 
rolls is exceeded, the upward movement of the piston of 
the multiplicator is shown and measured by a hand. For 
instance, in this special case the distance between the rolls 
is shown I5 times greater by the multiplicator pointer. 
This increased value, therefore, can be determined and 


considered when calculating the size of the next pass. The. 


water which is pressed out of the multiplicator is collected 
in the accumulator shown in Fig. 3. 

In order to prevent too great a play of the accumulator 
weight with the up and down character of the burden, a 
kind of safety valve is installed in the connecting pipe be- 
tween the pressure cylinders and the multiplicator. When 
a certain pre-determined highest pressure is exceeded the 
lever of the safety valve is raised. This closes an electric 
current for the fraction of a second, which operates the 
electromagnet shown in Fig. 3.° This holds the weight 
fast so long as the circuit is closed, and.so prevents an 
upward rebound of the weight. Probably, however, this 
will not be necessary in practice. 

The great advantage of the Zeller proposal consists in 
the use of four pressure cylinders for governing the pres- 
sures on the rolls, whereby a continuous tight condition of 
the pistons and connections is favored. A further consid- 
erable advantage is that if the pressure plant breaks the 
cylinders can be removed and replaced with bearings of 
the proper size, so that no great stoppage in working is 
caused during the repairing, as is the case with the older 
proposals. Further, the pressure screw that often becomes 
fast can easily be removed, together with the nut, from 
above. 

With large plate mills, for which Zeller has designed 
his new kind of pressure governor, arrangements for pre- 
venting ununiform movements of the pistons of the pres- 
sure cylinders, due to an uneven burden on the rolls, ought 
not to be necessary, and in this way the whole arrangement 
is very much simplified. 

If, however, the necessity for equalizing the burden 
should come up, the two cylinders of each housing could 
be connected through a common pipe with one multiply- 
ing cylinder. These two multiplying cylinders will be solidly 
connected and will carry over the pressure in common to 
the cylinder connected with the accumulator. In this way, 
with an unequal stress, the same amount of liquid will be 
sucked from the lower burdened pair of cylinders as will be 
pressed from those more highly burdened. 

It should be considered that the cylinders and acces- 
sories are calculated to take easily the excess burdens fol- 
lowing one-sided entrance of the material to the mill. It 
should also be remembered that the Zeller arrangement is 
only proposed for large plate mills and not for small ones 
where the work-has to be finished to very close dimensions. 
The necessary degree of accuracy for these large ‘mills 
can be reached, especially if a liquid of greater viscosity 
than water is chosen. G. B. W. 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company’s 
Report 
A Sharp Decline in Net Earnings from 1910 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company has issued its 





annual report for the year ended December 31. The in- 
come account compares as follows with Ig1o: 
1911. 1910. 
RE ain sik hie a nian peso % pO $772,527 $1,054,809 
I ccd cde cabs bkSw cae eA ben cles Ba 165,000 166,733 
EE a avid k see aw sna ah mee $607,527 888,076 
DE 454 cA sich wh on nibiwaw ke Nouke se 257,951 257,951 
Balance evn Rie citi aedins. wen bees oe $349,576 $630,125 
MC ion av eeweneasn'sh sea es 194,787 193,149 
IR eters a Vie dyes ashoesecens $154,789 $436,975 
PR NE a5 5 oh 50s 60s detec osues 1,509,149 1,072,174 
SN ID ine 9 eS 4 ne < een a mew $1,663,938 $1,509,149 


The general balance sheet as of December 31 compares 
as follows: 


THE IRON AGE 


February {<, 


1912 

. 

Assets. 
1911. 1919 
Real estate, Plant, 06 .-. 6006s ossis wteeee $6,978,288 $5,922.18 
Stock other companies ................ 121,669 121.669 
Accounts and bills receivable........... 1,143,210 1,116,892 
PNET, -A 5 sash we ncn e bs bp 5d:0v' ut 604 ate 1,405,138 1091835 
"Soon ccs vewxcoue¥eure? ick ie SOs 92,285 241,966 
ROLY BOOK E ss gnc sien bse oantsens nh 37,0 37,000 
RR WUE = oa sss cvdeukkdsc eee sweee 682,906 600,787 
ee eee er gine. 200,000 200/000 
DUE Sid cg ctideg sPosei eh aeeeei sae $11,660,598 1,380.33 
Liabilities, 

COGUAD IONE 50 Gees o dinie senlnes cnasiedeees $6,485,800 $6,485,800 
Qe ee ae ee eee 2,500,000 2,500,000 
Interest and dividends payable ........ 122,212 122'3R2 
OE MENONEE 5. 4 cock ans bx 6 eae ed 196,740 119.716 
OROECOR SOT CRIOR I. oo ke onic as binore® 9,001 12,495 
OE SUE oda pa bainbee a%% ume kee hes 682,906 600,000 
DOI. soe sa canoe teoeas Sv eNued taco 1,663,937 1,509,149 
Pelat- 4... 2s ceseav aac $11,660,598 $11,350,336 


From President W. O. Duntley’s accompanying remarks 
the following extracts are taken: 

The net earnings are considerably below those for the 
year 1910, the most prosperous in the history of the com- 
pany, mainly due to the fact that business conditions 
generally were most unfavorable, and the market for the 
products of the company was unusually restricted. Par- 
ticularly noticeable was the falling off in the sales of spare 
parts. The sales of new tools, however, almost equaled 
those of 1910, chiefly attributable to the fact that the 
company secured about 4000 new customers in I9II. The 
total net earnings of the company for the 10 years in which 
it has been in business amount to $4,254,500. It will, there- 
fore, be seen that the net earnings for 1911 are close to the 
average and are normal. 

Early last year the business of the Rockford railroad 
section and inspection gasoline motor cars, which had pre- 
viously been successfully exploited, was purchased outright, 
and is being handled profitably in connection with the com- 
pany’s railroad department selling organization. The light 
motor truck for commercial use (the Little Giant com- 
mercial automobile), referred to in the annual report for 
1910, has been practically developed. It is now enjoying a 
very good reputation as being one of the best of its class 
in the market. It is expected that the earnings from this 
branch of the business will be very remunerative. 

At the present time all the plants are being operated to 
their capacity. The foreign subsidiary companies are ex- 
panding their business steadily and their earnings have been 
materially increased over former years. 


New Publications. 


Hand-Forging and Wrought-Iron Ornamental Work. 
By Thos. F. Googerty, instructor of forge work, Stout 
Institute Summer School of Forging. -Cloth; 208 pages, 
12mo. Published by the Popular Mechanics’ Book De- 
partment, 318 West Washington street, Chicago. Price 
$1, postpaid. 

In a volume which the author designed to satisfy a 
demand for an inexpensive text-book on the subject of 
hand-wrought ornamental ironwork, timely because of the 
increasing popularity of art craft in iron, a great deal of 
information is given of ornamental hand forging, includ- 
ing an excellent presentation of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of forge work. Instructors in manual training, stu- 
dents, professional workers and the general public inter- 
ested in the processes will be enlightened and entertained 
by the book. While the author declares it was not his 
intention to treat of design, that being a field of itself, 
enough is told to show how this phase of the handicraft 
should be approached. Interior ironwork is largely dealt 
with. The book is written in clear terms and with ex- 
planations that easily carry the apprentice or layman 
through the intricacies of the subject as a practical work- 
ing handbook should. The work of the smith, always 10- 
teresting, has not lost anything by the author’s treatment. 
Almost every page has an illustration of tools, methods 
or specimen forgings, there being 122 in all. 


Twelve Principles of Efficiency. By Harrington Emet- 
son. Publisher, the Engineering Magazine, 140-142 Nas- 
sau street, New York. Cloth; pages, 424. Price, $2. 

The name of Harrington Emerson stands out promi 
nently among men who have distinguished themselves ™ 
endeavoring to secure better results from those who ar¢ 














productive work. Mr. Emerson has written 
subject and he has also done much in putting 
practical effect in workshops. He has in his 
tings laid down 12 principles for the attain- 
ency. In this particular volume he takes up 
iples and discusses their application. They are 
1. Ideals. 2. Common Sense and Judgment. 
nt Counsel. 4. Discipline. 5. The Fair Deal. 
Immediate and Accurate Records. 7. Plan- 
Jispatching. 8. Standards and Schedules. 9. 
d Conditions. 10. Standardized Operations. 11. 
indard Practice Instructions. 12. Efficiency 
ch of these is treated in a chapter. Two chap- 
ided to show how the principles are applied as 
diagnosis of industrial conditions and correc- 
isting inefficiencies, as follows: Efficiency Prin- 
lied to Measurement and Cure of Wastes. Exec- 
trol of Line and Staff. The book commends 
| who are interested in the great question of 
ring to develop the highest efficiency of the estab- 
t under their charge. 


ae as a Basis for Operation and Wages. By 

Harrington Emerson. Publisher, the Engineering Maga- 

ine 140 142 Nasau street, New York. Cloth; pages, 

Price, $2. 

the third edition of Mr. Emerson’s great work, 

een revised and enlarged. No better testimonial 

given to the favor with which this has been re- 

d than the fact that the demand is sufficient to call 

ther edition. It shows that the desire for infor- 

ation how to improve works management is widespread 

| that a multitude of men are availing themselves of 
literature on the subject. 


Stock and Tool Unit 


\s a substitute for the ordinary bench drawer or 

oden cabinet in the machine shop, stock room, carpenter 

p and pattern shop, F. O. Weydell, 224 South Jefferson 

street, Chicago, Ill., is manufacturing a cast-iron tool and 

tock unit in various forms. These trays are made in dif- 

erent styles and sizes and are adapted to taps, drills, 

and other tools, and their use is said to make it pos- 

to avoid the confusion and disorder into which the 

ls of a shop are sometimes thrown. It is possible 

ng the cast-iron trays under the bench like a drawer 

be arranged in stacks, as shown in the accompany- 
ngraving, 

unit consists of one rack and one tray, the latter slid- 

ved runways on each side of the rack. The con- 





ning a Portion of the Stock and Tool Rack, Made by 
F. O, Weydell, Chicago, Til. 
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struction is such as to allow an easy and free opening and 
closing of the tray, a stop having been provided to prevent 
tre tray from being entirely withdrawn from the rack by 
accident. The rack sections are designed to fit into each 
other and permit the stacks to be built up continuously. 
Both the rack and the tray are made of cast iron and are 
finished in black japan. In addition to the tray for small 
tools, a special style is made which can be used for filing 
of pattern letters. 


Reinforcing Bar Cutter 


One of the tools recently developed and added to its 
line by the Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y., is a 
machine for cutting the reinforcing bars employed in con- 
crete construction 
work. The capac- 
ity of the new 
cutter, here illus- 
trated, is square, 
twisted bars hav- 
ing a cross sec- 
tional area of I sq. 
in, and round rein- 
forcing material 
up to a maximum 
diameter of 1% in. 
One of the special 
features of the 
machine is its port- 
ability. The weight 
is only 300 Ib., and 
for that reason it 
is possible to use it 
on a scaffold and 
move it from place 
to place easily. 

Two steel plates 
are employed for 
the frame, and the 
cutting tools are 
located in two 
openings therein. A 
ratchet operates 
= A New Type “ eer a Bg = the knife plunger, 
Reinforsing Bare, built’ by the ufllo and when the cut 

has been comple- 
ted depressing the treadle returns the knives to the highest 
point of their stroke automatically. The automatic return 
of the knives causes ratchet segment to drop, 4nd the 
machine is then ready for the next cutting operation. To 
prevent the cut portions of the bar from binding against 
the knives a stripper is located at the front of the machine. 

As will be noticed from the engraving, there are two 
openings in the frame. The upper one of these is intended 
for large bars, while the smaller sizes are taken care of 
by the lower opening. When the cutter is operating on 
bars measuring less than 2 in., a third pair of knives is 
provided, and these can be changed easily without. employ- 
ing a wrench or any Other tools. The roller at thé front 
of the machine is designed to be used with long bars ‘and 
is intended to prevent stock of this character from sliding 
over the cutting edges of the knives and dulling them 
when the bars are being fed into the cutter. 





Eminent architects will design the buildings that will 
grace the site of the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition, which is to be held in San Francisco in 1915. 
McKim, Mead & White, Henry Bacon and Thomas Hast- 
ings, of New York, and L. C. Mullgerdt and George W. 
Kelham, of San Francisco, will assist the members of the 
Architectural Commission, consisting of Willis Polk, Will- 
iam A. Faville and Clarence R. Ward, in planning the 
exposition. 


The George Nash Company, 646 Washington Boule- 
vard, Chicago, importer of high grade steel, has greatly 
increased its stocks at New York and Chicago. A 72-pagy 
catalogue describing the company’s line and giving an item- 
ized stock list also devotes considerable space to hints to 
practical users of tool steels, with other interesting infot- 


mation. : oe. 
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Mechanical Electro-Galvanizing* 
The Cold Process of Coating Metal with 


Zinc and the Different Commercial Machines 


for the Purpose 


The coating of iron or stee! by dipping into a bath of 
molten zinc is tar from being a satisfactory process of gal- 
vanizing. Such articles as fine tools, springs, screws, wire 
gauze and similar things cannot be given a coating of zinc 
by the hot process. It is limited to a small class of articles 
the usefulness of which would not 
be destroyed or at least affected to 
a certain extent by the heat neces- 
sary to melt the zinc, or by the 
uneven coating of the metal. 

Neither is it a reliable protec- 
tion from rust or oxidation. The 
coating is of a porous and granu- 
lar nature, and instead of acting 
as a preventive of rust, it really 
helps the corrosion to become 
more rapid through the electro- 
chemical action which is caused by 
the moisture of the atmosphere 
and the chemicals used. The use 
of ammonium chloride and the 
chloride of zine is unavoidable, 
and the combined salts cause the 
coating to corrode, in case of me- 
chanical injury, from the inside to 
the outside, notwithstanding the 
thickness of the coating given. All threaded material has 
to be recut, the zinc removed and practically left without 
any coating; if the material has to be stamped or bent the 


Goose rtd 


| 





Patent Automatic Self-Emptying Galvanizing and Plating Barrel, 
Provided with Automatic Washing, Draining and 
Drying Apparatus 


zinc coat will peel or crack, threads on pipes are cut after 
they have been galvanized and the bare iron on the threads 
is exposed, having no protection whatever. 


Researches Here and Abroad 


The development and perfecting of the cold electro- 
galvanizing process has been gradual. Much credit is due 
*From an illustrated address presented by a representative of the 


U. S. Electro-Galvanizing Company, Brooklyn, before the National 
Electro-Platers’ Association, New York, February 10. 


Explained at 


Length 


Louis Potthoff, president of the U. S. Electro-Galyaniziy 
Company, for developing the process in this country 
Within the past five years increased attention has beep 
given to cold zinking or electrolytic galvanizing. Moy 


particularly is this so in Germany, Italy, England, Austn, 





Tank for Continuous Galvanizing of Bars and Tubes, 6 to 20 ft. Long and as Large as 3 in. it 


Diameter 


and Hungary. In the last named country the researches 
of Czermay have attracted considerable interest. In gov- 
ernment yards various shipbuilding establishments, tube 
and wire works the results obtained have been so econom- 
ical and gratifying to the users that hot galvanizing has 
been suspended. 

The results that have been accomplished by Czermay 
on the theory of neutral baths have been amply confirmed 
by the splendid work accomplished by Prof, C. F. Burgess 
of our own country. They demonstrate that on the one 
hand electrolytic zinking resists atmospheric and other cor- 
roding influences. much better than hot galvanizing, while 
on the other hand the cold process dispenses with the em- 
ployment of the dross and skinning man and the man 
who is needed to keep the pots hot all the 24 hours of the 
day, and further avoids the inevitable loss of pots and 
metal. 

Electro-galvanized material, having the same thickness 
of coat as hot galvanized material, has stood the time test 
very satisfactorily, as proved by experiments and practical 
tests. Anold Philip, in treating upon this phase of elec- 
tro-galvanizing, writes: “Apparently with zine coating ob- 
tained by the old-fashioned hot galvanizing method the 
amount of zinc required to protect an iron surface so that 
it will withstand one minute immersion in the saturated 
copper sulphate solution of 15 deg. C. is about 0.248 07 
avoidupois per square foot, but owing (especially nm the 
case of wire) to the irregularity of the thickness of t' 
zine coating, the amount may become as great as 0.4 07 


per square foot, while in the case of electro-deposited xe 


as little as 0.166 oz. per square foot of surface will afforé 
the same protective effect. The reason of this difference 
is possibly due to the fact that greater purity of the coating 
zinc, where electro-deposited, renders local action, a” 
hence corrosion, smaller than in the case with less pure 
zinc employed in the hot galvanizing method.” 


Tests of Adhesion of Zinc Coating 


The thickness of the coating of zine by the cold 
method can, as stated, be regulated according to the 
quirements and depends upon the length of time the ma- 
terial is allowed to remain in the bath. The coating, '™™ 
thermore, does not effect the strength, temper or nature 
of the material galvanized. It is well known that n elec- 


, P : he 

tro-plating the success of the operation depends on 4 
: ( 

adherence of the deposit. Prof. Chas. F. Burgess '0¥ 


that the adherence of the coating deposited from ad 
sulphate solution was 482 Ib. per square inch, age? t fecal 
re loca! 


the coating of hot galvanized plates bought in t 
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80 Ib. The adherence was determined by 
inc surface, with low melting solder, a 
an inch in diameter. By noting on a 

1e pull necessary to separate this plug from 
irement of the adherence of the zinc to the 


work which can be galvanized by the cold 
ited, nothing is too small or too delicate, 
arge. Fine parts of delicate machinery to 
rs can be given a uniform coating of pure 
will resist corrosion, 
devices for electroplating purposes are fast 
se. The most important, probably, is the 
vanizing barrel. When developing this bar- 
iccessful in getting away from the disagree- 
of having to remove the barrel from the 
or refill it. With the mechanical plating 
llustrated the work is shoveled into the barrel, 
finished it is all dry in kegs ready for ship- 
handling the work, with no heavy lifting, 
rings, shafting, gears, etc., are completely out 
insuring a steady operation without any un- 


r power 
The Automatic Electroplating Barrel 


| itself is unique in that it rotates in two direc- 


he plating and in the self-emptying direction. 


another lot of work is being plated or galvanized ir the 
plating barrel. 

This electro-plating device thus provides three different 
operations: plating, rinsing and drying. These barrels are 
manufactured in three different sizes—one, 25 in. long 
and 24 in. in diameter, used mostly for nickel, brass or 
copper plating; another, 36 in. long and 4o in. in diameter, 
and the third, 50 in. long and 4o in. in diameter. The 
latter sizes are mostly used for electro-galvanizing and 
handling at a time from 150 to 300 lb., according to size 
and kind of material. They are used also for nickel, brass 
and copper plating for light bulky material so as to be 
able to get sufficient output. 

The Bar Iron and Tube Tank 


The bar iron and tube tank, also shown, is also com- 
plete in itself, the work going in at one side to be plated 
and coming out at the other side ready for shipment. It 
has one added feature, and that is that the operation is 
continuous. In plating rods or pipes a 30 min. run is quite 
sufficient for a good protective coating. The tank of the 
size shown in the illustration accommodates 30 rods at a 
time, and 31 minutes after the first rod has been put into 
the solution, one is completed every minute. In an or 
dinary work day 500 pipes or rods, ranging from 6 ft. to 
30 ft. long and from 1/16 to 3 in. in diameter, can be 
plated or galvanized. 





atic Galvanizing Plant Installed for Continuous Galvanizing Small and Medium Size Articles; Capacity, 10,000 to 100,000 Pieces 
Per Day 


barrel is running in the plating direction the 


mes in contact with patent cathode rods which are 


so that they are only slightly electro-plated, and 
pertect contact. Theyvare easily removed and 


A 


practice is to remove them once a month and 


the deposited metal. 
i sufficient coating of metal is produced a lever.is 


the barrel rotates in the opposite direction 


reaches a certain point an attachment, which 


{ 


door of the barrel, is put into action, and the 
matically ejected into a washing drum which 
work to the rinsing tank. With two or three 


ns the barrel is completely emptied and is ready 


r load. This emptying door works entirely auto- 
and there is no screwing or unscrewing of bolts 
I ws . 


‘insing tank is fresh glean running water sup- 


1 


The work being#f@roughly rinsed is then 


not all at once, but in small lots, to the dryer. 
feature of this running tank is that, through the 
special contrivance it reverses its motion when 


barrel is being emptied and while in this mo- 


not discharge any of its contents into the dryer 
plating barrel is again run in the plating direc- 
is gives the advantage of having two operations, 


. 


At 


one time, each independent of the other, thax 
rinsing and drying of one batch is going on 


The special feature of this tank, aside from the pat- 
ented’ mechanical devices which keep the work in motion, 
is the arrangement of the cathode rods. These.are placed 
under the solution and at an angle with the tank. This 
not only insures perfect connection, but every second the 
point of contact is being changed, so that during the entire 
operation the cathode rod never touches the same place 
twice. This eliminates all wire marks, or those of sup- 
porting hooks or racks. No wetting of the hands or re- 
moving the work to shift the wire is required. 

The automatic patented conveyor which propels the 
rods across the tank can be seen in the illustration. The 
long fingers are made of special wood treated to preserve 
them. On the side that touches the rod pieces of insula- 
tion are inserted so that the wood itself never comes in 
contact with the work. The fingers slowly propel the work 
through the solution, keeping the rods or pipes traveling 
toward the finishing side, at whatever rate of speed the 
operator desires, the speed regulating the thickness of the 
coating. They also keep the rods rolling so that the coat- 
ing of metal is absolutely uniform. 

By putting into operation a patented contrivance the 
anodes of the tanks can be put out of commission and<dn 
their place special anodes which plate the inside of the pipes 
or conduits are connected up. By this arrangement the 
inside only of the pipes or conduits can be plated, if so re- 
quired; it is certainly to be understood that the outside 
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seit |, Jobbing Electro-Galvanizing Plant of the Kansas City Galvanizing & Mfg. Company 


can be coated also, as well as inside and outside, in rack is finished and taken out by a boy and replaced by 
one operation. They are handled otherwise exactly the boy on the starting end. 
same as rods with just as much ease. The output is dependent on the length of the tank, and 
A rinsing and drying apparatus is also connected with | each tank can be provided with I to 4 conveyors. It can 
this tank, which works. automatically, delivering the work also be arranged that the material pass, before reaching 
ready for shipment. the plating or galvanizing tank, through a potash and rins- 
ing tank. The speed-is regulated according to the needs 
of the work, so that a piece of work starting in at one end 
Ordinary, still tanks can be used for electro-galvanizing, may be taken out in 15, 20 or 30 minutes, plated according 
but for small work we have devised and patented another to requirements. 


Other Mechanical Electro-galvanizing Outfits 





labor-saving. apparatus, as shown. A_ peculiarly con- It is well known that work which is kept in motion can 

structed chain running by a special arrangement is oper- be electro-plated with a higher voltage without any danger 
eH ated on top’ of the tank. To this chain can be attached of burning, and therefore does not have to remain in the 
van work too large for a plating. barrel, or too delicate to solution so long to receive the required deposit. This de- 
ar stand the rumbling, or that would otherwise be hung upon’ vice keeps the work constantly in motion. Then again 
oe hooks or racks. work that is kept in motion will not allow the collecting 
3 The work is hung in at one end of the tank, travels of hydrogen bubbles upon its surface, and consequently 
4 through it and is taken out at the other end finished; from no pitting of the work results. Pitting of work is unknown 
om 10,000 to 100,000 pieces can be plated by this device per in this tank. 
3; day. Larger single pieces are hung on hooks, and smaller One of the illustrations shows the plant installed for 
be Pieces on racks. Each link of the conveyor chain is pro- the Babcock & Wilcox Company, at the recommendation 
ha ed with a U-shaped hook having extensions on both of the Government, for galvanizing plates and angles for 
eel si@es for taking up the current, after the material to be boiler casings, the Government stating that they preferred 


plated or galvanized is placed on hooks or racks, one hook the electro-galvanizing for the reason that after galvanizing 
or gack is hung on the chain traveling slowly to the other ll faults in the plates will show up, as by the electrolyti 
end of tank. As soon as it is far enough advanced another process the galvanizing follows the surface and does not 
hook orerack is placed in the tank until the tanks is filled cover up faults. This plant has galvanized heavy plates 
up entirely, then about every half minute one piece or filled about 8 to 9 ft. wide up to 15 to 18 ft. long. 
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Electro-Galvanizing’ Plant for Galvanizing Heavy Boiler Plates and Angles for Government Work, Installed for. the Babcock & Wilcox 
Company, Bayonne, N. J 
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Senate Finance Committee Tariff Hearings 


Manufacturers Protest Against Certain Re- 
ductions in the Underwood Metal Schedule 
Bill—Testimony of Charles M. Schwab 


ition of the majority of the Senate Finance 
Coen on tariff legislation is indicated by a statement 
hy Senator Penrose, the chairman, that he and his col- 
leagues had resolved to take no action on any schedule 
that had not first been examined and passed upon by the 
Tarif Board. It is further stated, however, that all who 
desire to appear before the committee in connection with 
the Underwood metal schedule which passed the House 
lanuary 29 will have an opportunity. The expectation is 
that the hearings, which began last week, will require two 
r three weeks. 

A Saw Manufacturer’s Protest 


Henry C. Atkins, president of E. C. Atkins & Co., saw 
nanufacturers, Indianapolis, Ind., testified at the hearing 
n Wednesday, February 7, pointing out that the present 
y on saws, reduced to ad valorem rates, are between 
29 and 25 per cent. The proposed rates would reduce this 

about 12 per cent. Under such an arrangement, the wit- 

ss said, his company would lose about $120,000 per year. 
\tkins said that according to his information there are 
bout 85 saw establishments in the country with a total 

ypitalization .of about $11,000,000, employing over 5000 
vage earners. In his own establishment he meets with com- 
yetition from Sweden in crosscut saws and a little in bana 
saws. From England the competition is in circular saws, 
nd from Germany the competition is in band saws and the 
cheaper handle saws. The witness said that a friend had 

llected some data on the foreign wage scale, and read- 
ing from his notes he said that a German laborer is paid 
ibout seven cents per hour, whereas in the United States 
similar laborers get about forty cents per hour. There is 
ery little importation of saws now, he admitted, and on 
the other hand exports are light. 

In 1909 Mr. Atkins said his firm established a branch 
factory in Canada in order to supply the trade there, which 
’ growing rapidly, especially among the lumber people. 

hile the cost of manufacture in Canada and in the United 
States is about the same, a saving is made because he does 

ave to pay the 30 per cent. duty on goods imported 

n the United States. Furthermore, his plant is nearer 

market. Had he not established this plant in Canada 

iid not compete with the saws imported there from 
ngland. If the tariff protection is cut down as proposed 
the House bill his profits, he said, would be wiped out 
ind they would have to try to make a saving in the mar- 
eting and production of the goods. Senator Simmons 
suggested that a reduction in the duty on the raw material 
would reduce by that amount the need of protection on the 
‘nished product. The witness said this might be so, but 
that the raw material is but 28 per cent. of the cost of 
manufacture. Labor alone is more than 28 per cent. and 
‘he cost of that is regulated by the unions and he cannot 
pe for a reduction in it. 


Free Wire Products and Dutiable Raw Material 


_ J. E. Frederick, of Kokomo, Ind., representing the 
\okomo Steel & Wire Company, said that his company 
Nanutactures wire nails, barbed wire and wire fence, and 
‘or this purpose had to buy its steel in the market. He 
‘aid that the proposed bill placed a tariff of 10 per cent. 
ingots, billet, ete., whereas the wire fence is placed on 
‘he tree list. He contended that this was unjust, and added 
“iat he would not object to having his products placed on 
Me tree list if Congress will place his raw materials on 
ie Iree list also. However, he thought it the wisest policy, 
‘en with free raw materials, that the duty should be made 
" Proportion to the labor expended in making it into the 
ushed product. Mr, Frederick said that he exports a 
negligible quantity because his plant is not situated to do 
“" export business. At the present time he is running his 
_— ‘ull time, but for two years previous he has been run- 
"S Dut 75 per cent. of capacity. He explained that he 
, OW running overtime because this is the busy season of 

‘ar, when merchants are beginning to stock up for the 


spring and summer season. After this live season is over 
he might have to go back to running only 75 per cent. 
His labor cost, he said, was about 35 or 40 per cent. of the 
cost of manufacture. He was led to state that he based his 
selling price upon the prices quoted by the large manu- 
facturers. While the price is based upon the law of supply 
and demand, some one has to measure that law, and in this 
instance it is measured by the “big fellows.” 

Mr. Frederick told of importing 5000 tons of billets at 
one time, paying all charges and getting them at $29 per 
ton, when the price for billets at Pittsburgh was $32. Asked 
if at that time the United States Steel Corporation was 
making $10 a ton on steel billets, he replied, “Certainly ; 
because a few years before steel billets were sold at $14 a 
ton.” 

Charles M. Schwab Against Lower Duties 

At the hearing of Thursday, February 8, President 
Schwab, of the Bethlehem Steel Company, appeared in 
opposition to the Underwood bill. He told of the building 
up of the new Bethlehem plant and of the vast amounts 
expended in construction there. He took up labor condi- 


‘tions and protested against the unfairness of the Govern- 


ment report on labor at South Bethlehem. 

“The report is based on the investigation of only 9,184 
men,” said Mr. Schwab. “The investigators evidently over- 
looked the fact that we employ in our works at Bethlehem 
from 13,000 to 15,000. The report delcares that we work 
men 12 hours a day for seven days and pay an average 
wage of 13% cents an hour. It says nothing of the large 
number ofapprentices we employ. We have tried to change 
our system of employment, but at my plant the men voted 
unanimously for the long hours. We pay by the hour and 
the men would rather work longer and make more money.” 
Mr. Schwab denied that the lowest wages in the industry 
were paid at his plant. He said that the average wages of 
the men employed was $780 a year. 

Questions by Senators brought from Mr. Schwab the 
statement that pig iron would cost one-half more for labor 
if present day rates were maintained and the 12-hour day 
were changed to an 8-hour day. Senator Simmons ex- 
pressed the opinion that men should not work on Sunday, 
to which Mr. Schwab assented. He said that experiments 
were being tried in the reduction of Sunday labor, and ex- 
pressed interest in them. 

Mr. Schwab pointed out that Germany is a serious com- 
petitor of America in the steel industry. He said that it 
costs from $22 to $23 to make a ton of steel rails in this 
country, whereas they can be made in Germany for from 
$18 to $19 a ton. 

“J stand by my statement that I made to the Ways and 
Means Committee,”, said Mr. Schwab. “I then gave the 
cost per ton at $22 to $23. As to Germany, I can only esti- 
mate. I know that pig iron sells in Germany for $8.50 to 
$9 a ton, and I know that it costs $10 a ton to turn pig iron 
into rails.” He added that pig iron could be made in China 
for $7.50 per ton, and that he was importing iron from 
there for his San Francisco works. 

“I am most emphatically opposed to any reduction in 
the tariff,” declared Mr. Schwab. “If this bill becomes a 
law I shall sell out my stock in the Bethlehem works and 
retire from business. I want it to be understood that my 
interest in making the Bethlehem works the largest and best 
in the country is not necessary to me from a financial view- 
point. I do not desire to get richer. I have no heirs to 
leave my money to, and my greatest pleasure, and just now 
my only pleasure in life, is to build a big business in Penn- 
sylvania. But with this bill a law I shall drop it all and 
take no further interest in the steel business.” 

The witness said that his capitalization amounted to 
$55,000,000 and that his annual output was about $35,000,000. 
In the last seven years he said no dividends had been taken 
out of the business, and all the profits had been put into 
betterment. “The steel industry has not given an adequate 
return on the capital invested in the last few years. It is 
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my opinion that no independent steel company is making 
money at the prices of to-day. In years of prosperity we 
make good money. But in years of depression we lose, so 
that averaging in the good and the bad years we make a 
reasonable profit. But you put the tariff down and we will 
not have these years of prosperity.” 

Mr. Schwab, being asked as to Mr. Carnegie’s opinion 
that there is no longer need of a tariff on steel, said: “I 
must refuse to discuss any statement from a man so dear 
to me as Mr. Carnegie is. "Mr. Carnegie has been a father 
and more to me, and I do not care to discuss his views.” 

“In the development period from 1880 until recent years 
we needed protection,” said Mr. Schwab, in reply to fur- 
ther questions. “As far as the development of the industry 
is concerned, we do not need it to-day. But I do say that 
we need it to protect us in the East from the importations 
from Germany and the cheap labor abroad. On many occa- 
sions I have said that, with equal conditions, steel could be 
made as cheaply in the United States as in any other coun- 
try,” added Mr. Schwab. “This has been construed into a 
statement that steel is made as cheaply here as elsewhere. 
That I have not said, and I do not say. With the same 
conditions, especially with labor as cheap, we ask no pro- 
tection, but the labor account weighs heavily against us. 
Only 100 miles from New York, it costs as much to put 
our steel there as it does to bring it from Holland. I con- 
sider the present tariff rates necessary to the prosperity 
of the steel business.” 

Mr. Schwab predicted that United States rails not only 
would be driven out of the foreign market if the proposed 
reductions were put into effect, but that foreign manufac- 
turers would be selling rails in this country within a year. 


Spencer Miller, of Lidgerwood Mfg. Company 

Spencer Miller, representing the Lidgerwood Mfg. Com- 
pany, New York, appeared before the committee Thursday, 
, February 8, and made substantially the following state- 
ment: 

There are three points in reference to the bill that | 
would like to call attention to. The first is the definition 
of a machine tool. It has been brought to my attention 
within the last 24 hours that by a recent decision any tool 
that does work, whether it is a metal-cutting tool or a 
dirt-cutting tool, is a machine tool. If an excavator is a 
machine tool, it would be very serious to bring in that 
sort of machinery from abroad free. I have no further 
facts; I only ask the committee to consider that phase of 
the question. In other words, what is a machine tool?” 

The Chairman: Have you a copy of that decision? 

Mr. Miller: I have not, unfortunately. 

The Chairman: Can you get a copy and furnish it to 
the committee? 

Mr. Miller: I will seek it out and be very happy to 
file it. The next point will be found on page 91, where 
you provide 15 ‘per cent. on steam engines. Now, what 
is a steam engine? A hoisting engine and a ship’s winch 
are practically two steam engines, with a gear and a 
drum. The question is, Are steam winches to come into 
this country as steam engines? Are hoisting engines and 
winches to come into this country at 15 per cent? Be- 
cause three-fourths of a hoisting engine is a steam engine? 
It seems that there should be some definition there. | 
presume, however, it is the intent that hoisting engines 
and the ship winches should come in under machinery on 
page 94. Here the duty has been, under the Dingley 
and the Payne tariffs, practically 45 per cent. for a long 
period of years. The conditions of business, therefore, 
have been produced by a long continuation of one tariff. 
It is proposed now to reduce this to 25 per cent. Note 
the result. There were $6,792,000 of imports last year 
of foreign machinery. It is estimated that this will be 
increased to $10,500,000. That will mean that the imports 
will be increased $3,700,000, 75 per cent. of which is labor; 
and, therefore, the American laborer loses out on that 
transaction, $2,700,000. Furthermore, the Government, ac- 
cording to the estimate, gets less duty, so the Govern- 
ment oetie $186,000. In other words, the Government 
loses and the American laborer loses, and if the funda- 
mental principle of a tariff is the protection and prosper- 
ity of the American laborer, why certainly this provision 
is inconsistent. Furthermore, if in 1905 _ practically 
$3,000,000 of machinery were imported, $8,000,000 in 1910, 
and $6,000,000 in 1911, and it is proposed that $10,000,000 
worth shall be imported, it will not be imported by Amer- 
ican workmen but imported by capitalists. Therefore the 
provision of this paragraph of the bill is for the benefit 
of the capitalist absolutely, at the expense of the laboring 
man. Potatoes are consumed, of course, by the laboring 
man; but machinery is not purchased by laboring men; 
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machinery is purchased purely and simply by capitalists 
I have visited German works and English works Ou 
company has works in Scotland. If it will be of dea, 
tage to this committee I shall be very happy indeed 4, 
prepare afid file the wage scale in our works in Scotland 
and our own works in Brooklyn. 
The Chairman: The committee would be 
you would furnish it with your statement, 
printed as a part of your remarks. 


very glad if 
which will be 


_Mr. Miller: I also know that the price of shiy 
winches in England is less than half what it is here 
And I want to add that I think we make a great mis. 


take when we underestimate the efficiency of foreign 
workmen. In our own shops we recognize foreign work- 
ingmen as efficient and we hire them. 


A Protest from Pacific Coast Rolling Mills 
The condition of the independent manufacturers of par 
steel and iron on the Pacific Coast was described to the 
committee by William Piggott, of the Pacific Coast Stee! 
Company, of Seattle, which operates a rolling mill ip 
Seattle and one in San Francisco. “We have competition 
enough with Germany and Belgium as it is,” said Mr, Pig. 
gott, “but if the duty on bar iron is lowered to the point 
set by the Underwood bill we will have to get out of the 
business. In fact, I do not know of a stockholder in a roll. 
ing mill on the Pacific Coast who has drawn a dividend” 
He said that if the duty were reduced the market on the 
Pacific Coast would be absolutely thrown over to German) 
and England. He added that under the. proposed duty it 
would cost $5 a ton more to ship bar steel from Pittsburgh 

than it would from Germany to the Pacific Coast. 


Pen Manufacturers Heard 


A. C._Wood, Camden, N. J., appeared before the com- 
mittee on Friday, February 9. He said that the present law 
imposes a duty of from 12 to 15 cents per gross on pens, 
whereas the House bill proposes to reduce this to an ad 
valorem duty of 25 per cent. He said that the cost of 
manufacturing pens is 66 per cent. labor in his plant, and 
that our manufacturers will be at a serious disadvantage 
if they are compelled to compete actively with European 
labor. The reduction in steel duties would in no way equal- 
ize the reduction in finished products. The claims of the 
steel pen industry were also presented by Frank W. Lilley, 
of the Eagle Pencil Company, and George E. Bartoll, of 
the Huff Pen Company, Camden, N. J. 


Colorado Rod Mill Makes a Record 


We have received from F. E. Parks, assistant manager 
Minnequa Works, of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany, Pueblo, Colo., a report of the work of the No. ! 
rod mill February 5. On that date this mill, which is a 
Garrett mill, turned out the company’s record product for 
12 hours. As far as known, no other rod mill has ever 
equaled the output here noted. The figures are as follows 

Billets charged, 4-in. soft steel Bessemer, 764,305 |b 
production, No. 5 rods, 707,876 lb., or 316 gross tons. _ 

The scrap produced was 10,570 Ib. The loss of time 
changing passes was IO minutes. 


The Brier Hill Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
which is a merger of the Empire Iron & Steel Compan) 
and the Thomas Steel Company, of Niles, Ohio, together 
with the Brier Hill Iron & Coal Company, and the Youngs 
town Steel Company, of Youngstown, Ohio, announces that 
its New York offices will be at 345 Fifth avenue. W. ¢ 
Dickey, who for several years has been associated with the 
Empire Iron & Steel Company at the same address, will be 
in charge of this branch. 


The Cleveland Twist Drill Company on March 1 we 
move its New York store from its present quarters, a 6 
Reade street, to 30 Reade street. Its business requirements 
have outgrown the building, where the company has beet 
located for some time. In its new quarters there will 
double the amount of space, permitting orders to be han- 
ed more expeditiously. 


The International Harvester Company of Chicago has 
started an investigation to determine the extent to re 
tuberculosis exists among its employees. It is propose’ ” 
open a clinic at the works, with a physician and a tuberct 
losis nurse in charge. 
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-erman Iron Trade Statistics 


lebruary 1, 1912.—The statistics of the German 
‘r the past five or six years show almost unin- 
xpansion from year to year. Both production 
rt trade in pig iron have made big gains, while 
ig iron have fallen off heavily. The following 
in metric tons, the production of pig iron, the 
imports, and the excess of exports over ims 
the year 1906: 


Excess of exports 


jot Exports, Imports. over imports. 
8.06 480,574 408,196 + 72,378 
761 275,180 443,623 — 168,443 
511 257,849 252,790 +  §,059 

5 471,046 134,230 + 336,816 
786,855 136,326 + 650,529 

829,393 129,850 + 699,543 
. 


versal of conditions in the foreign trade since the 
has been most marked. In that year exports 
129,409 tons, while imports amounted to 726,712 
excess of imports Over exports was 697,307 tons. 
account of the entire exports of iron in all forms, 
that the excess of exports Over imports amount- 


--9,000 tons in 1911, to 4,310,000 tons in 1910, and to 


tons in 1909. Net exports increased last year by 
s, whereas the gain in pig iron production was 
0 tons. Thus above 60 per cent. of last year’s 


s taken by foreign countries. 


iollowing table shows the exports of steel material 
hlooms, billets, etc.) and of steel rails and ties, in 


Steel Rails Steel Rails 
material and ties. material. and ties. 
365,026 369,353 2008s cic 474,854 364,662 
127,332 417,694 1930...% 494,400 515,722 
475,267 331,323 SS his ts 651,415 520,151 


rom this table it appears that there has been a gain of 


jo per cent. in the exports of rails and ties since f906 and 


TY 8 
ine pure 


l¢ 


States 


i 78 per cent. in steel material. 


lhe next table shows the shipments of the Steel Works 
Union in fully syndicated products since 1908, in metric 


tons 


s were at high-water mark last year. 
t begin to publish statistics of. shipments in other 
s till 1910. 


Steel material Rails and ties. Structural shapes. Total. 
1,391,000 2,071,000 1,303,000 4,764,000 
1,503,000 1,847,000 1,615,000 4,966,000 
1,524,000 1,878,000 1,805,000 5,207,000 
1,744,000 2,090,000 1,987,000 5,810,000 


gures show that shipments in all three classes of 
The Union 


For the past two years the figures are 


llows, in metric tons: 


Uwight E, 








1910. 1911. 
savieseaulvad coasuece dees tS > 4 SES 

sae cadre caees saa Reeaaeae 733,285 802,360 
«ee cee ade MAD ogn aeueeaae 981,950 1,107,398 
PRRNRRRR hu rie Le. 128,840 892°705 
LOT QMS. 60 cee sa wads Gneeane eee 526,171 571,137 
sens cccllec ends lbs) sulin’: n-ne 


An Investigation of Iron Mining 


Woodbridge, Duluth, is conducting inter- 


¥ investigations in the Birmingham, Ala., district for 


th 
{ ( 


pra 


ictical side of the mining industry of the United 


t the 


work. Mr. Woodbridge will 


lection of material which will appear in a mono- 


— 
rapn to 


be issued by the Bureau of Mines, Washington. 
au is planning a series of monographs covering 


engineers to carry 
eal particularly with 
and reports will be prepared by other engineers 


ind is arranging with sever 


‘ters connected with iron and steel metallurgy. 


ron Ore inquiry will cover quite fully by descrip- 
tographs and drawings all methods for the min- 


ron ore which are employed in any important way 


‘nited States. Cost data will be presented; the 
| exploration, magnetic, diamond drill, etc., with 
beneficiation of iron ores at mines—washing, 
Toasting, crushing, magnetic concentration, dry- 
‘izing and sintering; also welfare, sanitation and 
‘ork which is being carried out or experimented 
arious companies. Transportation methods and 
| be considered. Other matter will be presented 
entirely to the actual detail of iron mine opera- 
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tion, but not trenching upon the fields now covered by 
other branches of the Government service. The various 
monographs belonging to the series should form a com- 
pendium of practical knowledge of high value. 


Van Dorn & Dutton Drills and Reamers 


The Van Dorn & Dutton Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
reports a material increase in the past few weeks in the 
demand for drills and reamers, indicating growing activity 
in bridge and structural operations, car building, etc. This 
company states that its Hard Service line of electric 
reamers is being used extensively in work on the Panama 
Canal, where the service reqitired is said to be particularly 
exacting. An order has just been received from the 
McClintic-Marshall Construction Company for 24 reamers 
of type DC-3 for use in Panama Canal work. This is the 
third order from the same company for reamers for that 
work, A few months ago the McClintic-Marshall Company 
placed an order for 12 of the reamers, 6 of type DC-3 and 
about 6 of type DC-4. Later this order was duplicated. 
The Van Dorn & Dutton Company reports that their ma- 
chines, by reason of their particular adaptability to the 
work required in motor cars and parts construction, to- 
gether with their efficiency and mechanical and electrical 
qualities, are being largely used in the automobile industry. 
An order was recently received for 20 of the type DA-oo 
and 5 of the type DA-o universal electric drills from the 
Hupp Motor Company, Detroit, Mich.; another was from 
the C. L. Wilson Body Company, Detroit, Mich., for 24 
type DA-oo electric drills. Another recent order is from 
the Haskell & Barker Car Company, Michigan City, Ind., 
for 20 type DC-3 reamers for its new steel freight car 
shops. The company is also receiving quite a number of 
orders from Great Britain for machines of different types 
and sizes. One such order has just been completed for 20 
maChines of various sizes. 


Copper Production and Stocks in January 


The Copper Producers’ Association this month fur- 
nishes a surprise to the trade. A reduction in stocks had 
been looked for, but the decline had been expected to be 
only moderate. The report, however, is almost sensa- 
tional, as it shows a falling off in stocks of no less than 
23,174,052 Ib., thus running very much in excess of any of 
the estimates made by those who had supposed themselves 
well informed. The statement is as follows: 








Pounds. 
Stock of marketable copper of all kinds on hand at all 
points in the United States, Jamuary 1............... 89,454,695 
Production of marketable copper in the United States from 
all domestic and foreign sources in January........... 119,337,753 
Deliveries of marketable copper in January: 
For domestic consumption.........+-.00 . 62,343,901 
OG CE | « ished Os neck bake swuneneesae 80,167,904 
IS ia aN te rar i eaters da 142,511,805 
Stock ot marketable copper of all kinds on hand at ‘all 
points in the United States, February 1.............. 66,280,643 


Deliveries have been running ahead of consumption for 
the past four months consecutively. In this brief period 
stocks have declined 74,614,213 Ib. 


The Gifford Engine Company, Lansing, Mich., recently 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000, will manufac- 
ture small high-grade gasoline engines of from one-half 
to one and one-half hp for farm and household use. The 
company engages in business with orders booked for about 
300 engines. The officers of the company have all been 
connected with local gas engine factories. The president is 
W. Arthur Gifford; vice-president, R. N. Wilson; secre- 
tary, ). K. Reed; treasurer, F. L. Radford. 


The Berwind Coal Company, Duluth, Minn., has pur- 
chased from J. L. Tomlinson a 47-acre tract in West Du- 
luth for a site for a coal handling plant. It is stated that 
the company will begin the erection of a dock on which 
will be installed a large handling plant with the most mod- 
ern equipment. This dock will have a storage capacity of 
1,000,000 tons. , 


At a special meeting of the Cleveland Engineering So- 
ciety February 27 an illustrated address on technical edu- 
cation will be made by Prof. J. B. Barker, principal of the 
Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Low-Cost European Machinery 


The pending proposal for a reduction of | 


tarit 
on machinery and other products of America) ee 
working establishments has caused a sharp re\ iva) of 
interest in the differences between manui. turing 
costs in this country and Europe. . The element chieqy 


in question is labor; for, while prices of materia| 
cost of transportation, etc., can be readily asc 
or else deduced from quotations in the world’s mar- 
kets, the matter of wages is not so easily arrived at 
Next to wages, the other manifold and varied expenses 
of handling, including those which pertain to ray 
material, to parts in| different stages of manufacture 
and to the finished products, exclusive of freight and 
delivery expense, form the most elusive and at times 
illusive bases of comparison. 

It has also been a common fallacy of late, with 
the few economists who have attempted anything 
more than generalizations in this field, to make com- 
parisons of wages founded upon certain grades of 
highly skilled labor and their productive capacity per 
diem. They have not taken into account the great 
differences in manufacturing conditions as a whole, 
between countries on the two sides of the ocean, and 
the exact relation which the higher priced machine 
shop labor bears in each case to the aggregate of 
wage earning in this particular branch of the metal- 
working industry. Nor is it a simple problem. In 
Germany alone, where the lines of competition are 
now more clearly drawn, with respect to the United 
States, than in any other European country, justifica- 
tion can be found for almost any measure of wage 
comparison by taking different shops throughout the 
empire. 

In the better class of machinery building plants, 
where the equipment is similar to that of American 
plants and made up largely of American. machinery, 
the rates for skilled work in the pattern shop, foundry, 
forge and machine shops will run from about 9c. to 
26c. per hour, with a few men paid considerably more 
on piece work or as a result of long service. The 
average grade of skilled labor, from detailed figures 
gathered in the past year, would appear to be per- 
formed between the limits, roughly, of 12c¢. and 17¢. 
Between 9c. and 12c., however, there are nearly as 
many or more men employed on operations which 
would be classed in this country as skilled labor, and 
then there are the large number of apprentices who 
have been very carefully taught and turn out, in many 
instances, work practically as good as that of the 
expert machinists or else render very efficient service 
as helpers. The unskilled shop labor is also of a high 
class. 

Taking the men with the higher rates of wages, 
including the premium workers, and considering the 
fact that their output, even with the best machinery, is 
less proportionately than in American plants, the net 
difference, as compared with our shops, would not 
appear to be so great; but the average of wages paid 
in German establishments is brought far below Amet- 
ican standards by the proportionately larger number 
of men and boys employed at low rates. It is this low- 
priced labor which still forms their main dependence 
and upon which their profits are made. 

In addition it should be remembered—althoug: 
that tact is generally overlooked in comparisons 0! 
this kind—that the wage list of a metal-working plant 
is not confined to men in the shops. A considerable 


rtained 
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-e of the whole finds, employment in other 
in and around the offices, power plant, stor- 
ings, shipping depot, yards, etc., and as clean- 
rs, teamsters and what not. All labor of 
. from the power plant attendants, who 
ess than half what American companies pay 
ir service, to the watchmen at the gates, is 
ch less expensive in Germany than in the 
tates; also, it is far more efficient, cutting the 
cost still more. 
brings us to the point that is almost utterly 
viz., that. while American patternmakers, 
and machinists, particularly machinists, can 
etter results in production than those of any 
ition, certain foreign countries have decidedly 
vantage in respect to. other grades of labor 
| in or around metal working establishments. 
ienificance of this in its effect upon wage com- 
1s is apparent at once when attention is called 


In the handling of material, in the generation and 
application of power, and in methods of distribution 
marketing, the Germans and other Europeans 
ive worked out systems which are generally much 
better than our own, and the elimination of waste of 
|| kinds is remarkable. Furthermore, the syndicate 
n of aveiding unnecessary competition and stimu- 
lating exports, with substantial encouragement from 
the government, operates to reduce still more the net 
costs of production. 

As against these handicaps American machinery 
builders have only the advantages of better access to 
raw material, improved manufacturing methods result- 
ing from specialization, superior designing skill in 
some lines and higher general efficiency of their best 
erades of mechanics. 


(hat they have been able to maintain their position ~ 


this country, while paying high rates of wages, and 
produce a surplus for shipment abroad has been due 
to the protection of the domestic market against a 

x1 of low-priced tools from Germany and other 
‘uropean countries. If it is asked why, when Amer- 
i manufacturers compete with these tools in Europe 
they need fear an invasion from them here, it may 

said that such competition does not exist abroad. 
The American tools sold there are bought on merit, 
t price. There are many European plant owners, 
owever, who prefer the lower priced machines, even 
i not so efficient; and the same tools would find plenty 
ol customers in the United States if allowed to enter 
his market on anything like equal terms. 


Southern Pig Iron on the Pacific Coast 


reduction in the freight rate on pig iron from 
uth to the Pacific coast, amounting to $2.40 per 
has directed the attention of pig-iron distributors 
to the possibilities of shipping domestic iron 
t section in competition with pig iron from 
and England, particularly the former. On the 
* of $10, Birmingham, Southern iron can be sold 
ific coast points at a price of $21.46 in compe- 
ith foreign at from $21.50 to $25 While from 
ndpoint of price it is thus possible to ship iron 
‘the South, a number of considerations exist to 
ce the coast melters in favor of English and 
¢ iron. In analysis the irons from abroad are 
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sufficiently high grade for both gray iron and mallea- 
ble foundry use and vary sufficiently to cover a wide 
range of work; and, while the buying of foreign iron 
involves the disadvantage from the founder's stand- 
point that he must accept the entire shipment and pay 
cash for it on the arrival of a cargo, there is much 
less fluctuation in values and quotations are made for 
six months ensuing. In addition, foreign makers have 
shown a consistent eagerness for the business as con- 
trasted with the natural disposition of domestic fur- 
naces to seek business in that market only when prices 
are low and the Eastern markets are absorbing but 
little iron. The new rate to become effective March 
It may therefore result only in a reduction in the 
price of foreign iron, with a possibility of the local 
prejudice establishing a premium for the foreign 
product, 


Steel Car Wheels 


The steel car wheel may easily be said to have 
passed the experimental stage and to have reached the 
period of gradual adoption in place of the iron wheel 
for certain classes of service. The advocates of the 
steel wheel do not pretend that there are compelling 
arguments in favor of its adoption for all classes of 
service, but contend that it has clear advantages over 
the iron wheel for locomotive tenders, passenger train 
cars and freight cars of large capacity, as well as for 
all electric cars. For loconiotive tenders and electric 
cafs the adoption of the steel wheel is proceeding 
apace, and already it may almost be regarded as the 
standard type for this service. For passenger car 
trains the steel wheel is being adopted with consider- 
able celerity; but for freight cars; while making dis- 
tinct’ and continued progress, it is not tending towards 
general adoption altogether as rapidly as its early 
friends expected. 


When a new article is offered which is both better 


and cheaper than the one in use the general adoption 


of the new article is fairly rapid; but even then there 
is considerable inertia on the part of users. The 


steel wheel is not cheaper, but dearer, and thus has a 


positive obstacle to overcome. There appears to be 
no serious question raised in any quarter, however, as 
to the steel wheel being the cheaper in the long run 
than the iron wheel; but the railroads are not to-day 


being operated in a purely scientific manner through- 
out. Computations that this or that article is more 
economical than another article, with the familiar “6 
per cent. interest on the investment,” are not neces- 
sarily conclusive with those who have the placing of 
the orders, because the sad fact is that each railroad 
does not have an unlimited fund of capital to draw 
from. To this unfortunate difficulty is added the fact 
that the best steel wheels which have been made are 
those which have been made latest, and they have not 
been in service long enough to furnish a large fund 
of experience. 

The average freight car movement is about 23 
miles per day, which gives 8400 miles per year. The 
average life of the cast-iron wheel is measured in 
tens of thousands of miles, while the claims for the 
steel wheel run into hundreds of thousands of miles, 
so that no good steel wheels have been worn out in 
freight car service. A few steel wheels have worn 
out, as shown by the fact that they have occasionally 
appeared in the scrap market, but those wheels were 
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the other kind. In passenger train service the annual 
mileage is much greater, but still experience with the 
different roads is relatively limited, and the steel 
wheel must be sold chiefly with claims based upon 
experience with particular railroads. This experi- 
ence is not with wheels wearing out, but with the 
amount of wear which has occurred with given mile- 
ages, because the good wheels have not worn out. What 
is practically the standard steel car wheel allows for 
a total wear, including metal removed in re-turning, 
of 134 inches; while tests covering large numbers of 
wheels, not simply the most favorable tests,» show 
wear, including loss by re-turning, or not over one 
inch per 100,000 miles. As a rule, this showing 
involves re-turning only after the 100,000 miles of 
service has been afforded, which means an _ initial 
service two and one-half to three times as great as the 
total service the iron wheel furnishes. The selling 
price of such steel wheels has declined, in common 
with other steel products, and may be taken at $14 per 
wheel for wheels of this type, which is perhaps less 
than double the cost of an iron wheel safe to sustain 
a similar load. 

The progress of the steel wheel towards general 
adoption may be considered as slow only by comparison 
with the very large field it aims to fill. The total 
number of iron wheels in service easily exceeds 10,- 
000,000, so that to replace these with steel wheels 
would involve an investment perhaps much exceeding 
$150,000,000. With so many demands upon them, the 
railroads cannot suddenly make this investment. 
While there are no comprehensive statistics, there is 
reason to believe that already there are not far from 
a million steel wheels in service, and the number may 
be somewhat above a million. 


The Engineer and Accident Prevention 


An argument that scientific accident prevention must 
be made the work of a specially trained man, such as the 
mechanical engineer, if the general existence of proper 
preventive measures is to be realized was a leading fea- 
ture of an address made before the last meeting of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation by John 
Calder, genetal manager of the Remington Typewriter 
Works, Ilion, N. Y. The address in full, together with 
other papers on the prevention and reporting of industrial 
injuries, was printed in the American Labor Legislation 
Review, 1 Madison avenue, New York City, issued in De- 
cember. 

“Good safeguarding,” said Mr. Calder, “does not pro- 
gress far by imitation alone. It must be developed 
methodically like all the other plant processes. The pro- 
vider of it must first make a painstaking study of the ac- 
tual conditions under which the employees in any one 
plant perform each dangerous task. These under expert 
scrutiny sometimes prove to be very different from the 
prescribed or supposed conditions and are rarely precisely 
alike for the same machine in any two industries. The 
facts being ascertained beyond a doubt, the mechanical en- 
gineer has only to apply to the problem the trained facul- 
ties which he exercises daily in other directions and in 
most cases he will be able to frame standardized safety 
devices and safe-working precautions which can be readily 
adapted where necessary to the new requirements in the 
plants which are always presenting themselves.” 

Mr. Calder also emphasized the fact that the most 
serious casualty reports come in singly from the smaller 
or remoter plants not yet affected by the new movement 
for safeguarding workmen and that these less intelligent 
and less sympathetic employers constitute one of the fac- 
tory inspector’s greatest problems. With regard to safety 
committees, composed in part of workmen, he agreed that 
representation on such committees of the operatives, with 
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periodic change in personnel, was an excellen: 
locating accident risks in plants, but for scientific preven. 
tion it will be found necessary to make the cagineers 
strictly responsible for the systematic provision of ade- 
quate safeguarding both in designing apparatus 
installing it. 

C. W. Price, superintendent of welfare work, |nterna. 
tional Harvester Company, Chicago, and Fred C. Schwedt. 
man, chairman, industrial indemnity committee of the Na. 
tional Association of Manufacturers, were among those 
whose discussions of the papers were reported 


aid for 


ind after 


The Steel Corporation’s Unfilled Orders 


The increase in unfilled orders of the United States 
Steel Corporation in January was 294,960 tons, the total on 
January 31 being 5,379,721 tons, against 5,084,761 tons on 
December 31. It is understood that some of the larger 
rail orders taken by the corporation's mills in January are 
not included in the statement, since the formal contracts 
were not signed before the end of the month. The total of 
unfilled orders January 31 was the largest since that of 
March 31, 1910, which was 5,402,514. It is about twice the 
low-point record of 2,674,757 tons on December 31, 1910 
The amounts reported by months, beginning with January. 
Ig1I, are as follows: 
Jan. 31, 1912.........5,379,721 June 30; 1911/.........3,361,058 
Dec. 31, ee 3,113,187 
Nov. 30, 4,141,955 April 30, 1911.........3,218.704 
Cet, 94; TGR is. eee 3,694,328 Mar. 31, 1911.........3,447,301 
a ae SS | . 3,611,317 POD, Me how acs. se 3,400,543 ° 


Aus. 31, 1911.......208 3,695,985 Jan. 31. 1911 3,110,919 
July - 31,. 1911.....2..«~d,584,085 


The totals at the close of the various years have been as 
follows: 1902, 5,347,523 toms; 1903, 3,215,123 tons; 1904, 
4,096,203 tons; 1905, 7,605,086 tons ; 1906, 8,498,719 tons (the 
high record); 1907, 4,624,552 tons; 1998, 3,603,527 tons; 
1909, 5,927,031 tons: 1910, 2,674,757 tons; IQII, 5,084,761 
tons. 


Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association 


Ehot A. Kebler, Pittsburgh resident agent of M. A. 
Hanna & Co., was the speaker at the February meeting of 
the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association February 5, 
William H. Wood, who was to have read a paper on 
“Brass,” being unable to appear. Mr. Kebler presented a 
comprehensive view of the processes of iron and steel 
manufacture, beginning with the ore in the ground. He 
explained the various methods of mining iron ore and indi- 
cated the principal sources of supply in this country; de- 
scribed blast furnace construction and operation and de 
fined the different kinds and grades‘of pig iron; then in 
turn described steel works operations and products. Sam- 
ples were shown of castings of various kinds; also of the 
different rolling mill products, 


An Oil Fired Converter Installation.—W. . Taylor 
& Co., Buffalo, N. Y., have arranged for the installation ot 
a ™% ton Stock oil fired converter for the manufacture 0! 
steel castings. The plant will be in operation early in the 
coming summer. It will be of the type described in The 
Iron Age of September 7, 1911, and is erected with a guar 
antee as to cost of steel in the ladle ready for pouring, 
based on stated costs of pig iron, fuel and electric power. 
Guy J. Stock, inventor of this type of converter, who had 
been in the United States for several weeks, sailed recently 
for England. 


The Warren Foundry & Machine Company held its a0 
nial meeting February 12 at Phillipsburg, N. J. The old 
directors were re-elected, and after organizing elected the 
following officers: William Runkle, president and treas- 
urer; William H. Hulick, vice-president and assistant treas- 
urer; S. A. Bristol, secretary. 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the Lebanon 
Valley Iron & Steel Company, Lebanon, Pa., held Januar) 
29, Simon S. P. Light, formerly treasurer, was elected vice- 
president, and F. T. Davis, formerly connected with the 
Phoenix Iron Company, was elected secretary-treasurer- 
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_mes J. Hill a Stanley Witness 


Properties a Gift to Great Northern Stockholders 


|. Hill appeared before the Stanley Committee 
nvton, Monday, February 12, and told the story 
‘quisition of the so-called Great Northern iron 
rties in Minnesota. Much of it, in fact, prac- 
Ji of it, has been given before and is familiar 
: swnected with Lake Superior iron mining. Mr. 
Will rererred first to the purchase from Wright & Davis, 
erated a lumber railroad and owned a good deal of 
; on the Mesaba range. They held about 39,000 
eres of ore lands. Learning that they were about to sell 
and might deal with the Lake Superior Consolidated Iron 
lines, the Rockefeller company, Mr. Hill closed with 
Wrieht & Davis for all their properties at $4,050,000. After 
quiring various other properties, he formed the Lake 
Superior Company, Ltd., a holding company. Mr. Hill 
told further of the various ore lands turned over under his 
to the United States Steel Corporation. Some of 
these the Hill interests hold only in part. On some of 
them they turn over practically all the royalty to others. 
The Lake Superior Company, Ltd., was formed to hold 
the various properties in trust for the stockholders of the 
Great Northern Railroad. The Great Northern Railroad 
figure in the deal. Mr. Hill explained that the 
Lake Superior Company paid him back $4,050,000 plus 5 
ner cent. interest. 

“Il bought the properties as an individual because as a 
railroad company I do not think the Great Northern would 
have the legal right to own and operate mines.” 

“But you, as president, could own and operate mines 
and distribute the stock to the railroad stockholders?” 
asked Chairman Stanley. 

“Yes, or give it to the poor,” said Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hill explained that Great Northern shareholders 
received ore certificates pro rata for their shares of Great 
Northern Railroad stock. There were no strings to these 
re certificates. They cost the shareholders nothing. Each 
shareholder was free to do as he pleased with the cer- 
tificates, hold or sell. Owners of the ore certificates were 
identical with the Great Northern’s shareholders. 
[hat is not now true. Some had sold. The Great North- 
ern Road had nothing to do with the transaction, but the 
illotment of these ore certificates in their distribution was 
merely determined by the interest the beneficiaries had 1m 
the Great Northern Road through their ownership of its 

tock, 

Referring to the cancellation of the lease by the United 
States Steel Corporation, Mr. Hill said that there was not 
less than 500,000,000 tons of ore left in the properties, and 
that he would not take less than $1 a ton for it. “Ore 
loesn’t go out of fashion,” he said, “and the fire risks 
n ore are low.” Then, with a recklessness of statement 
that has only been equaled by one other witness sum- 
moned before the Stanley Committee, he said: “Twenty 
ears hence the Steel Corporation will not, I predict, have 
‘peck of ore in its own beds. Don’t make the mistake 
i thinking the Steel Corporation will have any monopoly 
ilter it surrenders our leases. The market value of the 
‘ill is worth more than $1 a ton. It can be sold for $3.40 
‘ton. Suppose it costs 60 cents a ton to mine, 60 cents a 
ton for rail transportation, 65 cents a ton for lake hauling. 
That's $1.85 a ton out of $3.40, leaving an income of $1.55 
a ton. The rail rate is now about 80 cents a ton. It is 
the cheapest ore rate on earth. Next year that rate will be 
‘0 cents a ton for the rail haul.” 
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The Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association 


[he Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association held its 


‘esuiar monthly meeting at the Manufacturers’ Club on 
me evening of February 7, with President Thomas Devlin 
in the chair. After the transaction of routine business a 
paper on “Sherardizing” was presented by Thomas Lig- 
gett, Jr, United States Sherardizing Company, New 
astie, Pa, and illustrated by lantern slides. D. S. Pat- 

", Double Service Packing Company, Philadelphia, 

presented a paper on “Flax Fiber and Its Use in the 

ing Art.” The meeting was well attended and the 
rapers presented were of considerable interest. 
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Pittsburgh and Vicinity Business Notes 


The stockholders of the New Castle Forge & Bolt Com- 
pany, New Castle, Pa., have authorized the board of direct- 
ors to appoint a committee with power to sell the plant at 
the best price obtainable. An effort will be made to dis- 
pose of it at private sale. At present it is only in partial 
operation. 


The ninth annual banquet of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Pittsburgh will be held in the Union Club, Frick 
Building, this evening, February 15. The speakers include 
Director A. A. Hammerschlag of the Carnegie Technical 
Schools; Robert Garland of the Garland interests, Hon. 
James A. Adams and others. F. R. Babcock will act as 
toastmaster. Charles J. Mesta, Mesta Machine Company, 
is chairman of the Entertainment Committee. 


Stack No. 3 of the Sharpsville Furnace Company at 
Sharpsville, Pa., has been blown out for repairs. A new 
furnace jacket will be built of heavier construction than 
the present one. 


The Kanawha Mine Car Company, Charleston, W. Va., 
will make some additions to its plant, including a two- 
story building, 60x11o ft., and a one-story building, 55x58 
ft. It is in the market for a number of motors and cranes 
to equip these buildings. 


Members of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Sheet and Tin Plate Workers are preparing a protest to 
Congress, to be signed by all the lodges, against the pro- 
posed reduction in the tariff on tin plate. The protest 
states that workers will have to accept a reduction in wages 
if the proposed bill is put into effect. 


Word was received at the offices of Julian Kennedy, 
engineer, Pittsburgh, last week that the first steel had been 
rolled on the new blooming mill of the Tata Iron & Steel 
Company at Kalimati, India, on February 6. Mr. Kennedy 
is at present in India, superintending the starting of this 
plant. 


No. 3 blast furnace of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany at Haselton, Ohio, which was blown out about seven 
weeks ago for relining, was put in blast February to. 


John L. Mullen, constructing engineer, Union Bank 
Building, Pittsburgh, has been awarded a contract for the 
steel work of the E. W. Edwards department store build- 
ing, Rochester, N. Y. The building will be 80x 150 ft., 10 
stories, and will require 1,500 tons. 


The taking over of the Ohio Iron & Steel Company, 
Lowellsville, Ohio, by the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio, has not yet been consummated 
but the deal will likely be put through within a very short 
time. The Sheet & Tube Company will erect some more 
finishing mills in connection with its open-hearth plant but 
definite plans regarding these mills have not yet been 
made. 


A meeting of the recently organized Association of 
Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers was held in Pittsburgh 
February 13 to discuss the proposed reduction in the duty 
on sheets. No definite action was taken but it is probable 
that a committee will visit Washington to protest against 
any reduction in the present tariff. It is claimed that the 
reduction in duty would mean that labor in domestic sheet 
mills would have to take a reduction in wages to meet 
foreign competition. 


Farrar & Treffts, manufacturers of steam engines, 
boilers, etc., Buffalo, N. Y., have just completed for the 
United States Government and shipped to various points 
on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 11 automatic whistling 
acetylene lamp buoys with submarine bell attachment for 
harbor and channel use. These buoys are 10 ft. in diam- 
eter and 42 ft. long, and are so constructed that the rise 
and fall of the waves create a wind pressure by which the 
whistle is automatically blown. The bell is also sourided 
automatically by the action of the swell of the sea. The 
central tube of the buoy is filled with calcium carbide for 
the generation of acetylene gas, containing a sufficient sup- 
ply to keep the light going continuously for 18 months 
without recharging and without requiring care or attention 
after the buoy is placed and lighted. These buoys repre- 
sent a cost of $60,000. 
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The Iron and Metal Markets 


Further Rail Inquiries 


Car Shortage Becomes More Pronounced 


Tin Plate Buying by Oil Companies—Lower 
Prices on Certain Finished Products 


There is a tendency to exaggerate the extent and 
effect of the present lull in new buying of steel prod- 
ucts, just as there was an unwarranted proclamation of 
a boom, based on the heavy buying of the last six weeks 
of 1911. The check given to all business by the severe 
winter has been felt in the iron industry in the slacken- 
ing of new orders and, in some cases, of specifications. 
But there is a general expectation of expanding demand 
in the opening of the active season. 

The statement of the Steel Corporation showing a 
gain of 294,000 tons in unfilled orders was favorably re- 
garded in the steel trade, however it was received in 
certain circles which seem to have set a high figure with 
the purpose of creating a disappointment. 

With the starting up of another blast furnace at 
Gary, all the eight stacks there are now in blast. 
Bookings by the largest producer in the Chicago district 
were much heavier in January than in December, and 
with the starting of the Gary rail mill February 26 that 
plant will be in full operation. 

That the rails bought in the past two months have 
not been coming to the mills as fast as desired is one 
feature of the situation that has caused some comment. 
Against it is the prospect that considerable rail buying 
is ahead, particularly for Western and Southwestern 
lines, in accordance with financial programmes recently 
announced. The Wabash receivers have asked for bids 
on 3500 cars, 50 locomotives and 25,000 tons of rails. 
The International Great Northern is inquiring for 
15,000 tons. In girder rails a 4000-ton inquiry from the 
Chicago City Railways is pending. Quite a little export 
business is up, including 20,000 tons for Australia, a 
part of the 150,000 tons which will be needed for the 
Australian Transcontinental Railway. 

Surface indications as to new cars do not reflect 
real conditions, according to some authorities, who pre- 
dict very considerable orders on an early buying move- 
ment. Complaints of crippled car service are growing 
and the causes appear to be deeper 
than winter weather. 


and more lasting 


Reports from all markets agree that prices in a num- 
ber of finished lines are lower, particularly in plates, 
structural shapes, bars and sheets. There is no large 
inflow of new orders, but some mills not so well sup- 
plied with specifications as the larger ones are rather 
more No. 28 black sheets have declined to 
1.85c. and in a few cases 1.80c. has been done. 


aggressive. 


In structural work competition breaks out at inter- 
vals with nef sharpness, and that has been the case 
lately. Volume is not seriously complained of, and in 
the past week probably 35,000 tons has been closed 
Railroad contracts include 5000 tons for the Santa Fé, 
2400 tons for the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, 3000 
tons for the New York Subway, and 1500 tons for the 
Pennsylvania Lines West. At Philadelphia three build- 
ings just let, including the Bellevue-Stratford addition 
and the Stock Exchange, call for about 5500 tons, and 
the Manufacturers’ Club, 2000 tons, is about closed. 


Various Standard Oil Company fragnx 
been in the market for tin plates. Welsh m 


nave 


ers re- 


cently bid on 100,000 boxes, but did not secure the 
business. An independent producer in the Pittsburgi 
district has been a seller to the oil companies, it is yp 
derstood. Since there is no drawback on wastage. do- 
mestic tin plate mills have a protection of about 2 


cents a box against Welsh tin plates in re-export busi- 
ness. 

Southern pig iron producers find the firmer position 
they have recently taken on prices reinforced by a re- 
duction of 17,000 tons in Alabama stocks in January, 
The Northern foundry iron market is dominated by 
the expectation of buyers that with lower ore prices 
there will be a further recession in pig iron, and it may 
be April before the ore situation clears up. . 

Steel-making iron is quiet, with no definite develop- 
ment as to purchases in the market by the leading in- 
terest. At Pittsburgh a recent purchase of 10,000 to 
12,000 tons is reported at slightly under $12.25 at fur 
nace. 

It is certain that the Lake iron ore shipmients in 
1912 will be much larger than for last year. Out of all 
the fencing over shipments of Lake Superior ores into 
eastern Pennsylvania districts very little business is 
expected, as Cleveland ore firms could not give Eastern 
buyers the low price they must have without giving it 
also to their Central Western customers, and such a 
reduction from the IgII basis is not expected. 


A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Feb. 14, Feb. 7, Jan. 10, Feb. 15, 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1912, 1912. 1912. 1911. 
Foundry No. 2 standard, Phila- , 
DE cite ca babes sen esse es $14.85 $14.85 $14.85 $15.50 
Foundry No. 2, Valley furnace 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.75 
Foundry No, 2 Southern, Cin- x 
SE 5s Stele cba tanea ces 13.25 13.25 13.25 14. 7 
Foundry No. 2, Birmingham, Ala. 10.00 10.00 10.00 11.00 
Foundry No. 2, at furnace, , n 
CE is catitiane at epee o's 14.00 14.00 14.00 15.50 
Basic, delivered, eastern Pa.... 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.50 
Zasic, Valley furnace......... 12.25 12.25 12.50 13.75 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ......... 14.90 14,90 15.15 15.90 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh.......... 13.40 13.40 13.40 14.40 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 16.00 16.00 16.00 17.50 
Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton: 
3essemer billets, Pittsburgh.. 20.00 20.00 20.00 23.00 
Open hearth billets, Pittsburgh. 20.00 20.00 20.00 23.00 
Forging billets, P ittsburgh ieee 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Open hearth billets, Philadelphia 22.40 22.40 22.40 25.40 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.......... 25.00 25.00 24.00 29.00 
Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 
cron. entle,’ COMROROs 6 i 5 6s6-0 dy is 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.50 
Iron rails, Philadelphia........ 16.00 16.00 16.50 17.90 
Car wheels, Chicago .......... 13.00. 13.00 13.25 13.00 
Car wheels, Philadelphia. . - 12.00 12.00 12.50 13.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Pittsburgh.... 12.25 12.25 13.00 14.90 
Heavy steel scrap, Chicago...... 10.50 10.50 10.50 11.7 
Heavy steel scrap, Philadelphia... 11.75 11.75 12.25 14.00 
Finished Iron and Steel, 

Per Pound to Largest Buyers: Cents. Cents. Cents. ‘ o* 
Bessemer rails, heavy, at mill.. 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.2 
Iron bars, Philadelphia......... 1.27% 1.27% 1.27% ! 5 
Iron bars, Pittsburgh.......... 1.25 1.25 1,25 1.35 
Iron. bars, ChiceWe, so .cces sess 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.30 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.......... 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.40 
Steel bars, tidewater, New York 1.31 1.31 1.31 1.56 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh......... 1.12% 1.12% 1.15 40 
Tank plates, tidewater, New York 1.28% 1.28% 1.31 ae 
Beams, Pittsburgh ............ 1.12% 1.12% 1.15 1.4 
3eams, tidewater, New York... 1.28% 1.28% 1.31 1.56 
Angles, PiteDuted: .6s<ccacccess 1.12% 1.12% 1.15 1.40 
Angles, tidewater, New York... 1.28% 1.28% 1.31 ! = 
Skelp, grooved steel, Pittsburgh 1.12% 1.12% 1.15 1.30 
Skelp, sheared steel, Pittsburgh 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.39 

a 


*The average switching charge.for delivery to foundries 
Chicago district is 50c. per ton. 
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Feb. 14, _ ws Jan. * Feb. 15, 
Nails and Wire, 1912. 1912. "1912. 1911. 


Q} 
- ind to Largest Buyers: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
k, No. 28, Pittsburgh 1.85 1.90 1.90 2.20 
s, Pittsburgh........ 1.60 1.60 1.55 1.75 
Pittsburgh.......... 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.60 
_ ann’led, 0 to 9, P’gh. 1.40 1.40 1.35 1.55 
galv., Pittsburgh... 1.90 1.90 1.85 2.05 
Coke, Connellsville, 
Net Ton, at Oven: 
ke, prompt shipment... $1.80 $1.80 $1.85 $1.45 
ke, future delivery. 1.80 1.80 1.70 1.60 
ke, prompt shipment 2.10 2.00 1.90 2.00 
future delivery... 2.20 2.10 2.10 2.25 
Met s 
ind: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
er, New York....... 14.37% 14.25 14.62% 12.75 
t copper, New York. ° 14.25 14.00 14.50 12.37% 
St. Leowl@scs0s ese eee 6.55 6.40 6.35 5.42% 
New YOrR. .xsaddes bees 6.70 6.55 6.50 5.57% 
St. Louis isc kevenseveree 3.97% 3.90 4.35 4.30 
. OF s .cantevwawd eek 4.00 4.00 4.45 4.45 
York’... ocak a0uenc ieee 44.00 44.00 43.50 45.75 
H: illett, New York. 7.50 7.50 7.60 7.75 
100-lb. box, New York $3.64 $3.64 $3.64 $3.94 


Prices of Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 


t rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 
York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; 
_ tic.; Cleveland, 1oc.; Cincinnati, 15c.; Indian- 
i7c.; Chicago, 18c.; St. Paul, 32c.; St. Louis, 
22 New Orleans, 30c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45c.; 
Paci Coast, 80c. on plates, structural shapes and 
s No. 11 and heavier; 85c. on sheets Nos. 12 to 16; 
sheets No. 16 and lighter; 65c. on wrought pipe 

nd boiler tubes. 
‘Plates. —T ank plates, % in. thick, 6% in. up to 100 
, base, net cash, 30 days. Following are 
itions prescribed by manufacturers, with extras: 


lar plates, tank steel or conforming to manufacturers’ 

ecifications for structural steel dated February 6, 1903, 

valent, 4% in. thick and over on thinnest edge, 100 in. wide 
down to but not including 6 in. wide, are base. 

: to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 Ib. per square 

considered %-in. plates, Plates over 72 in. wide must 

in. thick on edge, or not less than 11 Ib. per square 

take base price. Plates over 72 in. wide ordered less than 

juare foot down to the weight of 3-16-in, take the prige 


in. wide, 1.12%4¢ 


overweight, whether plates are ordered to gauge or 
governed by the standard specifications of the Associa- 
ican Steel Manufacturers. 

’ Cents per Ib. 
nder % in. to and including 3-16 in. on thin- 





CARE sv vvng 36 cbRaepene caveiwi nde shen sa sien .10 
ider 3-16 in. to and including No, 8........  .15 
under No. 8 to and including No. 9.......... .25 
s under No. 9 to and including No. 10......... .30 
s under No. 10 to and including No. 12........ -40 
S es (including all straight taper plates) 3 ft. and 
lO vconc ius:c yéswee Re bb oad CAN kd .10 
te circles, 3 ft. in diameter and over.......... .20 
ind Garis MiG 5: . bb ceteb eu Sates we cee ee Gan .10 
M. A.” and ordinary firebox steel............- .20 
ttom 06BE - <ieis de 63-0 ths bee Ueeeks Benue es .30 
i eT Cee een ee ys pe eee, rs ey .40 
v ETO Ws i ad okeks av ova owed chee 50 
over 100 in. up to 110 in., inclusive.......... .05 
s over 110 in. up to 115 in., inclusive.......... 10 
ver 115 in, up to 120 in., inclusive.......... 15 
ver 120 in. up to 125 in., inclusive.......... .25 
ver 125 in. up to 130 in., inclusive.......... .50 
ver 190 1Oc, cispotacacdbubeds ct etcnieacan eed 1.00 


lengths or diameters under 3 ft. to 2 ft., in- 


stink’ cn Bed svg Swed Peay abe be eee weaaneeS .25 
to lengths or diameters under 2 ft. to 1 ft., in- 
0 + 0 abe b 0:0 6.0 skd Seine Niel oie ee Re ware ammibdd .50 
_lengths or diameters under 1 ft........... 1.55 
e for cutting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft. and over, 


Structural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 
in., and angles, 3 to 6 in. on one or ‘both legs, 
_and over, 1.12%c. Other shapes and sizes are 
ted as follows: 
Cents per Ib. 


Overt 35. Wivgcaiine » 0satnsseeuceeeridane 1.20 to 1.25 
Wer 18 IMs cicrcce di gevesawihstaveens 1.20 to 1.35 
over © Mi ic sh ei eels k see kee 1.20 to1.25 


3 in. on one or both legs, less than 
thick, plus full extras, as per steel bar 


Sept, 2, FWP S Gan tvevesusveeideeccies 1.20 to 1.25 
N. Ghd? Wb cs ce egek casas chu cees asks 1.20 to 1.25 
GOOG Chap cha shiasds siGindctarcsiouas 1.15 to 1.20 


channels and tees, under 3 in., plus 


extras as per steel bar card Sept. 1, 1909.1.20 to 1.25 
beams and bulb angles.........-cececce> 1.45 to 1.50 
Tail (OOO. \\ 5 sehen os Sichess cade okeGneken 2.00 to 2.15 
red and corrugated plates..............5 2.00 to 2.15 


Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mill shipments on sheets 
>. Standard gauge, in carload and larger lots, on 
ob bers charge the usual advances for small lots 

re, are as follows: 


Blue Annealed Sheets. 
Cents per tb. 


to By ice eicans na bash ok Re ce eee 1.25 to 1.30 
and * 2G 4s deiiw abies vue ee bes ca aa eee 1.35 to 1.40 
1 and Thi isvewslicnws baw ela aabene cree 1.40 to 1.45 
3 8nd Mevisvssiguvadiveies sakets aon 1.45 to 1.50 
> and “Bs asic cee tu abe ede ete cee 1.55 to 1.60 
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Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled. 


One Pass. Three Pass. 


Week” 30 00 38 oct eden ceteay 1 SOG aoe > eee 
ret: 32) OR 86h. as Gans < vie ee 15530 1.60. ...-wda vec naes 
ek OE MO wn ceomse st bs 1.60 to 1.65 1.70 to 1.75 
GG, 27 ‘ta Bees view wae seue cine 1.75 to 1.80 
a Ne ae a ere eer 1.70 to 1.75 1.80 to 1.85 
ets ee GE. GBs 6 nce 0 e's c weeds 1.75 to 1.80 1.85 to 1.90 
rr MEY 4a ohh @Auaeveng hme Odea 1.80 to 1.85 1.90 to 1.95 
Pe A Sue a eS ale a haw ot gtd 1.85 to 1.90 1.95 to 2.00 
oe Les oa to heh ien soa ade an 1.90 to 1.95 2.00 to 2.05 
PO OU ioe cha doe dco bad Sok oo 2.10 to 2.15 
Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge. 
Nos. 10 ORE: oc neste tveeedd cebu eeks cn ere 1.85 to 1.90 
We, Se Ee BG, a ov ones dc cleat babs <) beers 1.95 to 2.00 
NOG. 2s GE BONS coe cnns stp eetens eee 
NS 2 > eae S wiosoo-d-naibieiirs co 
EG ge ey err ee 
Eh, ee GRE i iies ct eaceeehge , weal tue bu bas Ce 
No. BF ecnccetvaghesescdseqecceresiepaye ees see MEE 
POS Oe jen nae at Peis. are wig > tick wala eas aie 2.85 to 2.90 
Tee! oso ee ns cee Davie eillae aie Wek tu a0e kee 
i +A, at ot us ation a eatee wee ks 3.15 to 3.20 


All above rates on sheets are f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 
30 days net, or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days from 
date of invoice, as also are the following base prices 
per square for painted and galvanized roofing sheets, 
with 2™%-in corrugations: 


Corrugated Roofing Sheets Per Square. 


Gauge. Painted. Galvanized. | Gauge. Painted. Galvanized. 
Sips a ee cau $2.20 eae. <a ce $3.35 
Ts eis + 0% $1.30 2.45 BPilase<8s 2.40 3.50 
SE shack tink 1.40 2.50 Ra cus ean 2.60 3.85 
Snacks 1.50 2.55 Mes cue 2.85 4.15 
Bis vw kiavt.c 1.70 2.90 Le os vets 3.80 5.40 
BGO Ges 1.95 3.00 1G6;i0%0 ds 4.55 6.25 


Wire Rods and Wire.—Bessemer, open hearth and 
chain rods, $25. Fence wire, Nos. 0 to 9, per 100 Ib., 
terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount in 10 days, car- 
load lots, to jobbers, annealed, $1.40; galvanized, $1.70. 
Carload lots, to retailers, annealed, $1.50; galvanized, 
$1.80. Galvanized barb wire to jobbers, $1.90; painted, 
$1.60. Wire nails, to jobbers, $1.60. 

‘The following table gives the prices to retail mer- 
chants on wire in less than carloads, including the ex- 
tras on Nos. 10 to 16, which are added td the base price: 


Fence Wire, Per 100 Lb. 
Nos. 0to9 10 11 12 &12% 13 14 15 16 
Annealed ...$1.55 $1.60 $1.65 $1.70 °$1.80 $1.90 $2.00 $2.10 
Galvanized .. 1.85 1.90 1.95 2.00 2.10 2.20 2.60 2.70 


‘Wrought Pipe—The following are the jobbers’ car- 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card on 
wrought pipe, in effect from December 1, rort: 


Butt Weld. 


oe -— Tron —, 


Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
48 


SC pie 56 OE A saws vebacone 7 54 68 

Ee ESS re ae Arise ret ye 75 65 69 59 
Me. SEG cin's 0.0 9.6.06 Saibale Ak ia ee 68 72 62 
ee evr re S 81 72 75 67 
BS OR OS Web otk cltdas wkpaa eee 82 75 76 69 

Lap Weld 

230 gd E46 FRA osc cd ce vein eo aS 68 61 
ws trance eurit ores thee 79 72 72 65 
21 iL te-46 Basia idee bin ck as 81 74 74 67 
OS, 00 Biiisnkscc tics deen ses 80 72 73 65 
7 OS Be acs ee eoiw.ee acca 78 68 71 61 
12 to 30 Geis neva vic tecks 55 ‘ 47 an 


Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 


MT Me Oe PR cag nt 70 60 65 55 
SG Nisa cch ees waked Wiis «0s eran 75 69 70 64 
Sree ORE MENS ele yrs wn cee 79 73 74 68 
ee BR POrrrro Cty yee a 80 74 75 69 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends, card weight 

S96 -baih wii vines wobbebcamnd he J 66 60 
S WRic 2ce ccune-s0 600009058003 76 70 71 65 
BOE ORS ia 5 oce 6h i aaceobes 78 72 73 67 
G46 AED IBicnivoc vesoxe nue 77 oe 72 66 
FOO" BBs és co nclckee Kdda pine 70 60 65 55 
D6: FP Ws ap cciche ha kp te esas 65 55 60 50 
Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends, card weight, 
96 Oe, ca avarcen vee RKees wed 65 59 60 54 
Me Ge ROG Bis fav cvccsnesaer8 68 62 63 57 
ea DS ae eee 70 64 65 59 
Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
SPE wilecaeawens +006 ccteee 66 60 61 55 
SES MB GL: $5 aa owen thee 68 62 63 57 
ae We Ii ove oe ckgewedinne 67 61 62 56 
PF WOO AUG Pes cnn aban £0348 60 50 55 45 


Plugged and Reamed. 


pe be sold at two (2) 


1 to 1%, 2 to 3 in. Butt Weld | points lower coon (higher 


2, 2% to 4in...... Lap Weld } price) than merchants’ or 
|card weight Butt or 
lap weld as PP ed. 


The above discounts are for “card weight,” = to the usual 
variation of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads 
points lower basing (higher price) than the above 


are three (3) 
discounts. 
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Boiler Tubes.—Discounts on lap welded steel and 
standard charcoal iron boiler tubes to jobbers in car- 
loads are as follows: 


| Standard Charcoal Iron. 





SRE BM eee whee vids was 3 6 steene 
SG ME OMRG o b nce ean 50 
BRR ailnnte hs «kee cnt caine @ 55 
Bee Eg ie oki be wwe awe 60 

Lammmatios and steamship 


special grades bring higher prices. 
2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 
234 in and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 


Less than carloads will be sold at the delivered discounts for car- 
loads, lowered by two points for lengths 22 ft. and undez to desti- 
nations east of the Mississippi River; lengths over 22 ft. and all 
shipments going west of the Mississippi River must be sold f. o. b 
mill at Pittsburgh basing discounts, lowered by two points. 


Pittsburgh 


PirrsBpurGH, Pa., February 13, 1912. 

Large steel interests report that specifications against 
contracts in the first half of February showed a falling 
off as compared with the first half of January, and 
shipments by the mills at present are considerably in 
excess of specifications. No doubt the extreme cold 
weather of the past two months, which has practically 
tied up the country districts, is partly responsible for 
the falling off in new orders and specifications, and it 
is believed that about March 15 or very shortly after, 
there will be a material increase in business. In the past 
week the Carnegie Steel Company has started up a 
second Isabella furnace, making 51 of its 59 stacks in 
blast, those idle being Edith, Neville, Zanesville, Steu- 
benville, Niles, No.1 Mingo, one Isabella and one Edgar 
Thomson. The company is now operating practically 
full all its open hearth plants and Bessemer works, 
with the single exception of Mingo Junction, which is 
down on account of an accident. The Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Company has started one blast furnace at 
Aliquippa and has three Talbot open hearth furnaces 
on, the fourth being scheduled to start this week. A 
second blast furnace at Aliquippa may go in about 
March 1. There is some uneasiness in the trade over 
the falling off in specifications and the further fact that 
prices on some forms of finished iron and steel, such 
as plates, structural material and steel bars are weaker. 
When the leading interest put its price on sheets. to 
the basis of I.90c. on No. 28 black on December 11, this 
price was pretty well held for a time by all the mills, 
but recently the market has softened and all sheets are 
about $1 a ton lower. Consumers of billets and sheet 
bars are covered through first quarter, and are not 
showing any disposition to buy into second quarter. 
The coke market is fairly active with supply better, 
and premiums on prompt blast éurnace coke have about 
disappeared. The scrap market is in a rut, with prices 
weak. The whole situation is less satisfactory, not only 
from the standpoint of specifications and new orders, 
but also of prices. 


Pig Iron.—The local market is extremely quiet and 
no large inquiries are out. Consumers of pig iron are 
buying only in small lots to cover actual needs, be- 
lieving the market may be lower later on. A sale is 
reported of 300 tons of Northern No. 2 foundry for 
March, April and May at $13, Valley furnace, and 100 
tons of Bessemer for March shipment at $14, Valley 
furnace. The Pittsburgh Steel Company is credited 
with having bought 10,000 to 12,000 tons of basic iron 
for March delivery from a local interest at a price 
slightly under $12.25 at furnace. We quote: Bessemer, 
$14; basic, $12.25; malleable Bessemer, $12.75 to $13; 
No. 2 foundry, $13;, gray forge, $12.50, all at Valley 
furnace, the freight rate to the Pittsburgh district being 
90c. a ton. 


Steel Billets and Sheet Bars.—nardly enough new 
business is being offered in bi!'ets and bars to test the 
market, as consumers are pretty well covered through 
first quarter and are not disposed to contract into sec- 
ond quarter, owing to the uncertain outlook. We quote: 
Bessemer and open hearth billets, 4 x 4 in., up to 
0.25 carbon, $20; Bessemer and open hearth sheet and 
tin plate bars, $21; forging billets, $28, all at Pitts- 
burgh. Prices of billets and sheet bars at Youngstown 
are Soc. under Pittsburgh and on very desirable orders 
$1 under might be done. 


Ferromanganese.—Most consumers are covered up 
to July 1, and some of the larger companies through 
the whole of this year, so that new buying is light and 
in small lots for prompt shipment. A sale of two car- 
loads for March delivery is reported at the full price 
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of $41, Baltimore, which is reported to be fir: 
the freight rate to Pittsburgh being $1.95 a to: 


Ferrosilicon.—The market on 50 per cent. i. strong 
and a sale of two cars of about 50 tons each was made 
here last week at the full price of $70. Most consump. 
ers are covered for some time ahead, and new inquiry 
is light. We quote 50 per cent. in lots up to too tons 
at $70; over 100 tons to 600 tons $69 and over 600 tons 
$68, Pittsburgh. The lower grades are ruling at aboy 
$20 for 10 per cent.; $21 for 11 per cent.; $22 for ;2 per 
cent. f.o.b. cars at furnace, Ashland, Ky., or Jackson, 
Ohio. 


Muck Bar.—There is no new inquiry, and in the 
absence of actual sales we quote best grades of muck 
bar, made from all pig iron at $28, Pittsburgh. 


Wire Rods.—Most consumers of rods are covered by 
contracts against which specifications are coming in 
at a fairly satisfactory rate. We note a sale of 100 ton. 
of open-hearth rods at $25. Pittsburgh, for prompt 
shipment. 


Skelp.—The market is quiet, but mills rolling skelp 
have a fair amount of tonnage on their books. We 
quote grooved steel skelp at 1.12%c.; sheared steel! 
skelp, 1.20c.; grooved iron skelp, 1.42c. to 1.45c., and 
sheared iron skelp, 1.62%c. to 1.65c., all for delivery at 
buyers’ mills in the Pittsburgh district. 


Steel Rails—Of the Baltimore & Ohio order for rails, 
the Carnegie Steel Company will receive 11,000 tons, 
and of the Norfolk & Western order 12,000 tons, these 
rails to be rolled at the Edgar Thomson mills at Besse- 
mer, Pa., or at the Ohio works at Youngstown, Ohio. 
Demand for light rails continues fairly active, the 
Carnegie Steel Company having received in the past 
week new orders and specifications for about 2500 tons. 
Some heavy orders for splice bars will soon be placed 
by the Baltimore & Ohio and Norfolk & Western, 
Pennsylvania and Pittsburgh & Lake Erie roads for 
the rails which they have recently bought. We quote 
splice bars at 1.50c. per lb., and repeat quotations on 
rails: Standard sections, 1.25c. per lb.; 8 and 10-Ib. light 
rails, 1.25c.; 12 and 14-lb., 1.16c.; 16, 20 and 25-lb., 1.12¢.; 
30 and 35-lb., 1.10c., and 40 and 45-lb., 1.08c., f.o.b. at 
mill. 


. Plates.—New car orders are very light, the only one 
placed in the past week being for 600 ballast cars for 
the Northern Pacific given to the Canadian Car & 
Foundry Company at Montreal, Can., the plates and 
shapes to be rolled by the Carnegie Steel Company. 
The Bessemer & Lake Erie is expected to buy 1500 
gondola and 500 box cars, and the Western Maryland 
will likely place next week 1000 gondolas, 1000 box and 
750 hopper cars. The Rock Island is in the market for 
700 general service gondolas; the Canadian Pacific for 
400 gondolas and the Northern Pacifie for 1500 to 2000 
box cars. The Pressed Steel Car Company is filling an 
order for 30 electric motor cars for the New York, 
West Chester & Boston Railway, of very heavy design. 
They are 70 ft. long and will seat 80 passengers. The 
Toledo Shipbuilding Company, Toledo, Ohio, has con- 
tracts for two freighters, and the plates, about 1300 
tons for each boat, will be furnished by the Carnegie 
Steel Company, which will also furnish 1500 tons ot 
plates for a steel barge for the Standard Oil Company. 
Prices .on plates are weaker, and we quote ™%-in. and 
heavier plates at 1.12%c., while on small lots _1.15c. 1s 
quoted. On very desirable orders 1.10c. at mills could 
be done. 


Steel Wheels.—The use of steel wheels for freight 
cars is steadily increasing. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has specified steel wheels for 4000 cars for eastern 
and western lines. The Norfolk & Western has spect 
fied steel wheels for 500 cars and the Delaware, La k- 
awanna & Western for 500 cars, the Rock Island tor 
100 cars and the Armour Lines for 100 cars. The Pull- 
man Palace Car Company has also practically adopted 
steel wheels for all the cars it will build in the future. 
A good part of the above orders will be rolled by the 
Carnegie Steel Company. 


Sheets.—Specifications against contracts for sheets 
in January were very heavy and are expected to be 
fully as large this month. The market is quiet, 45 
nearly all consumers covered for some time ahead in 
December and have been specifying against contracts. 
A charter has been issued to the Association of Sheet 
and Tin Plate Manufacturers, and offices have been 
opened in room 802, Frick Building. It is stated that 
the intention is to try to correct some abuses that have 
crept into the trade and to take united action looking 
to the safety of employees, but that in no way will 
attempts be made to control prices. The sheet mills. 
continue to operate to about 85 per cent. of capacity, 


y held, 





ry 15, Igi2 


es are showing some weakness. We quote No. 
- box annealed black sheets at 1.85c. at mill, 
ery desirable orders some mills have gone as 
1 Soc. at mill. 


uctural Material—Considerable work has been 
n the past week and a good deal is pending. 
‘med that in some cases the lowest prices ever 
n fabricated work are being made at present 
mpetition is the fiercest ever known. The Ameri- 
dge Company has taken 1500 tons of bridge 
- the Pennsylvania Lines West. The Riverside 
Company has taken 800 tons for a hospital build- 
‘hiladelphia and the Riter-Cogley Mfg. Company 
. for additions to the buildings of the Aluminum 
ny of America at New Kensington, Pa., and 1000 
r new buildings for the Eastman Kodak Com- 
+ Rochester, N. Y. Prices on plain material are 
r and we quote beams and channels up to 15 in. at 
, 1.15¢., Pittsburgh. 





Tin Plate—New buying of tin plate is extremely 
this being the off season, but specifications are 
~« in at a fairly satisfactory rate. One leading 

maker reports that its specifications on Monday were 
the heaviest for any one day in its history. The Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Company is running its larger 
tin plate mills to full capacity, and is running as a whole 
to about 85 per cent. Some of the independent tin plate 
mills are running to practically 100 per cent. of capacity, 
and the situation as regards operations is referred to as 
it satisfactory. On the very small orders that are 
being placed $3.40 per base box is being quoted, but on 
larger orders as low as $3.25 is being done. We there- 
fore quote 14 x 20 coke plates at $3.25 to $3.40, depend- 
ing on the size of the order and deliveries wanted. 


Iron and Steel Bars——The larger makers of steel 
bars report that new orders are light, but that specifi- 
cations on the heavy contracts placed some time ago 
are coming in at a fairly satisfactory rate. There has 
been an enormous increase in capacity for making steel 
bars in the past two years, and it takes a very heavy 
consumption to keep the mills full of work. The severe 
weather of the past two months has practically stopped 
all outdoor work, and this is interfering materially with 
consumption. We note that prices on both iron and 
steel bars are not as firm as they have been, and on 
very desirable orders for steel bars 1.10c. at mill has 
been accepted for reasonably prompt shipment. We 
quote steel bars at 1.15¢. for delivery in first quarter 
and iron bars at 1.25c. f.o.b. at mill, Pittsburgh. 


Hoops and Bands.—Only small new orders are being 
placed and specifications against contracts are coming 
in at only a fairly satisfactory rate. We quote steel 

ls at I.10c. to I.1§¢., extras per the steel bar card 





bands 
and hoops at 1.25c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Rivets—A fair amount of new business is being 
placed and consumers are specifying in a moderate way 
against contracts. We quote structural rivets at 1.50c. 
and boiler rivets at 1.60c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. On very 


desirable orders these prices would be shaded about 5c. 
per 100 lb. 


Railroad Spikes—There is little new buying, but 
the railroads are specifying at a fairly satisfactory rate 
against the contracts they placed some tithe ago. We 
quote railroad spikes in base sizes at $1.40 per 100 Ib., 
in carload and larger lots, but on very desirable orders 
>1.35 per 100 lb. is being named. 


Merchant Steel—New business is confined mostly 
to small lots and specifications against contracts have 
shown a falling off so far this month as compared with 
the same period in January. Regular prices, which are 

‘re or less shaded on desirable orders, are as follows: 

‘on finished tire, 14x % in. and larger, 1.15c., base; 
pianished tire, % in. and larger, 1.35¢.; channel tire, 
s and I in., 1.65¢.; toe calk, 1.70c., base; flat sleigh 
1.25¢.; concave or convex, 1.55c.; cutter shoe 
‘apered or bent, 2.15¢.; spring steel, 1.75¢.; machinery 
smooth finish, 1.50c., all f.0.b. at mill. 


Spelter.—The market is reported firm with futures 
oted at about 6.25¢. and prompt about 6.40c., East St. 
lls, for prime Western grades, the freight rate for 
“Ceivery in the Pittsburgh district being 12%c. per 
_ Wire Products.—Only small scattering orders are 
“ing placed for wire and wire nails, all consumers hav- 
covered for some time ahead prior to the last ad- 
‘ance in prices. Specifications are reported to be com- 
in at a fairly satisfactory rate. It is claimed regu- 


prices are being maintained, but not enough new 
‘ness is being placed to test the market. We quote 
© nails, $1.60; cut nails, $1.55; galvanized barb wire, 
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$1.90; painted, $1.60; annealed fence wire, $1.40, and 
galvanized fence wire, $1.70, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, usual 
terms, freight added to point of delivery. 


Merchant Pipe.—One of the leading natural gas 
companies is reported to have closed with a local pipe 
mill for 40 miles of 12-in. pipe and another gas interest 
has placed about 20 miles of 12-in. New demand for 
merchant pipe so far this year is heavier than usual at 
this season, one leading concern reporting a heavy in- 
crease in actual orders sent to the mills for Jantary 
and the first half of this month as compared with the 
same period last year. Regular discounts on iron and 
steel pipe are reported as being fairly well held, but 
prices on line pipe are still being cut. ' 


Tubes.—The railroads are specifying liberally 
against contracts, but new demand is only for small 
lots. Merchant tubes are very quiet and prices are 
more or less shaded. 


Tron and Steel Scrap.—The local market is very 
quiet, consumers evidently being covered and are in- 
different about taking in more material even when it is 
offered at low prices. A’ local consumer continues to 
pick up odd lots of selected heavy steel scrap at $12.50 
to $12.75, delivered. Dealers quote as follows, per gross 
ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, unless otherwise noted: 


Heavy steel one Steubenville, Follansbee, 

Brackenridge, Sharon, Monessen and Pitts- 

DO ON ais a, ons at wk cwetns.ooanbre $12.25 to $12.50 
ee Eg ee na ree 12.50 to 12.75 


Oe SE ee one ar Se 10.25 to 10.50 
Bundled sheet scrap, f.o.b. consumers’ mill, 

Pittsburgh district ........--.eeseeeeee 10.75 to 11.00 
Rerolling_ rails, Newark and_ Cambridge, 

Ohio, Cumberland, Md., and Franklin, Pa. 12.50 to 12.75 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock............. 11.25 to 11.50 
RG: ND: ein ci EAs dda dk vane ie dibuees 9.00to 9.25 
Low phosphorus melting stock...........« 15.25 to 15,50 
SOG Oe MN ke care Viaiiasin. adc aud ohne 20.50 to 21.00 
OO Sok | RR Se or ee ee 16.00 to 16.25 
RAUCHURRERWE. SRINNO 526 Pike ois bes cence encth 22.00 to 22.50 
eeeOs ON BORN: 9 ic. c.05 5 ca eee 11.00to 11.25 
Sieh RE OTRO. os on occ c ens enbaneans 7.00to 7.25 
CH SOF SUNOS Ma's haa co cau cece cobeueVuas 12.00 to 12.25 
SCout Sram BORNE usink soo c'ccéccncdeadteeebawuies 9.65 
*Moackinn  Ghom SUPBINERes\.. issn downs + sndiecveanes 9.75 
tSheet bar ctep ME atid od 9 oo hhc eee 13.75to 14.00 
ge | a eR eat 14.50to 14.75 
Se Be er ee ee eee 12.00 to 12.25 
Heavy steel axle turnings..............+. 9.75 to 10.00 
UNE, SUNOD a dhoes cae ddas 6a s nchibaene se 9.00 to 9.25 


* These prices are f.o.b, cars at consumers’ mills in the Pittsburgh 
district. 
+Shipping point. 


Coke.—Inquiries are in the market for round lots of 
furnace coke from two blast furnace interests, one for 
delivery in second quarter and the other for second and 
third quarters. Standard grades of furnace coke on 
contracts are held at about $1.75 to $1.80, net ton, at 
oven. ‘The output of coke in the Upper and Lower 
Connellsville regions last week was 360,153 tons, a de- 
crease from the previous week of 40,444 tons. We 
quote standard furnace coke for spot shipment at $1.80 
to $1.85, and 72-hour foundry coke for prompt ship- 
ment at $2 to $2.10, per net ton, at oven. e new 
demand for foundry coke is reported quite active and 
foundries are taking in coke on their contracts very 
promptly. 


Chicago 
Cuicaco, Itu., February 13, 1912. 


Succeeding the more than normal volume of busi- 
ness which increased steadily in volume through No- 
vember, December and January, the rate of buying in 
February has failed to hold its own. In a degree this 
recession has been attributed to the severity of weather 
conditions and in part it is looked upon as the natural 
ebb of business following the high tide of orders. An 
early resumption of buying interest to provide for sec- 
ond quarter requirements is expected. e better prices 
which have since prevailed are not being closely main- 
tained, although the situation with those mills by which 
the majority of business was taken remains very com- 
fortable and they are, therefore, least aggressive in 
seeking business requiring a sacrifice of. prices. In 
this market selling by Eastern mills is tending to in- 
crease, being brought about by ‘their willingness to 
shade local quotations. For Western delivery a Pitts- 
burgh basis of 1.10c. on bars, structural shapes and 
plates apparently — Local producers are meet- 
ing competition rather than establishing the market. 

Pig Iron.—The sales of the past week have been 
routine rather than important. Inquiry 
most entirely confined to small lots for prompt delivery. 
The only noteworthy transaction is the reported pur- 
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chase by a local foundry of a small tonnage for last 
half delivery. In the South the price of $10.50 for No. 
2 is being adhered to, but at delivery points where the 
pressure of competition from Northern iron is most 
severe either little iron is being moved or some conces- 
sions from this price are necessary. The Southern 
situation in general gives evidence of much greater 
strength than that of local furnaces. Some of the local 
furnaces are understood to be quoting in a much more 
widespread territory than is usual and the delivered 
prices being made at these points are sometimes equiva- 
lent to very low figures at the furnace. The regular 
quotation for local irons continues to be $14, f.o.b. 
furnace. We quote for Chicago delivery, except for 
local irons, which are f.o.b. furnace, the following prices 
on prompt shipments: 


Le Beer Meee os os cise cis tennes $16.00 to ye 
ertherm Come LOGMECY, Mos 1...0s dicccececodecns 4.50 
ee eS ee er ee eee if 00 
Northern coke foundry, aa A rr 13.50to 14.00 
ee ae Ne eee rr rir 16.00 
Southern coke, No. 1 alee en 2ee: E eekt. cs... 15.35 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and No. 2 soft...... 14.85 
I OR a a eee dy pa pr bP ee ACO OE ES 14.35 
“MOR De gigi sc b.o nod pa dis pevbeweghdas's 14.10 
ED iw a sepa sp eksansbonsdsteees 13.85 
ee SE LS ai kic eidie.§'s cones bade wis S wee Oke 13.85 
NY SE cle ich ogSctuneie en’ évencbtew> 14.00 
ROE yee btncs SG acs dees beWe dvs ke a 16.75 
PM. «ant bddhs cops ear leah de RAEN H pede d ond anes eds s 14.75 
Jackson County and Kentucky silvery, 6 per cent.... 16.40 
Jackson County and Kentucky silvery, 8 per cent.... 17.40 
Jackson County and Kentucky silvery, 10 per cent... 18.40 


Rails and Track Supplies—The consideration of rail 
specifications continues to be the ostensible reason for 
retarding the placing of rail orders. In fact the delay 
in this particular continues to reflect the general buying 
attitude of the railroad. Car orders reported during 
the week were unimportant as to size and included 300 
box cars and 200 underframes for the Southern Rail- 
road placed with the Mount Vernon Car & Mfg. Com- 
pany and 300 refrigerator cars to be rebuilt for the Erie 
Railroad by the Whipple Car Company. , The Rock 
Island is understood to have still unplaced some 700 
all-steel cars. The demand for light rails is very scat- 
tering and prices are entirely lacking in firmness and 
regularity. Specifications for track fastenings are 
somewhat less plentiful. We quote standard railroad 
spikes at 1.50c., base; track bolts, with square nuts, 
1.90c., base, all in carload lots, Chicago; standard sec- 
tion Bessemer rails, .1.28c.; open hearth, 1.34c.; light 
rails, 40 to 45 Ib., 1. 16c. to 1.20C.; 30 to 35 Ib., 1. 19%c. to 
1.24C.; 16, 20 and. 25 Ib., 1.20'%4c. to 1.25¢.; 12 Ib., 1.25c. to 


/ 


1.30%Ac. : angle bars, 1.50c., Chicago. 


Plates.— Market developments and changes in con- 
nection with plates are associated rather with that 
smaller portion of the total business for which the less 
important mills are competing. The leading interest 
and its principal competitor continue to receive fairly 
liberal specifications and find their order books suffi- 
ciently well filled to warrant their being less aggressive 
at this time. As compared with local quotations, which 
have ranged from 1.30c. to 1.40c., Chicago, the deter- 
mining price is now on the basis of I.10c., Pittsburgh. 
This slight concession by the mills has shown some 
tendency to delay buyers’ specifications. We quote for 
Chicago delivery, mill shipment, 1.28c. to 1.33c., and 
from store, 1.60c. 


Structural Material—There is little doubt that build- ~ 


ing operations have been materially hampered by 
weather conditions and that structural tonnage has suf- 
fered accordingly. Contracts reported during the last 
week aggregated over 11,000 tons and included 5000 
tons for the Santa Fé Railroad, placed with the Ameri- 
can Bridge Company; 2350 tons for the Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle Railway Company, awarded to the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company; 1554 tons for the blast furnace 
stock bins of the Minnesota Steel Company, to be fab- 
ricated by the American Bridge Company; 604 tons for 
the Franklin Company building, Chicago, to the Han- 
sell-Elcock Company; 992 tons for the Garland build- 
ing, Los Angeles, Cal., to Milliken Bros.; 556 tons for the 
Chicago Business College, to the Modern Steel Struc- 
tural Company, Waukesha, Wis.; 240 tons for the Twin 
City Rapid Transit Company,. Minneapolis, to the 
American Bridge Company; 130 tons for a steel head 
frame for the Bristol Mining Company, Crystal Falls, 
Mich., to the Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Company. We 
quote for Chicago delivery, mill shipment, 1.28c. to 
1.33c., and from store, 1.60c. 


Sheets—The unfavorable market conditions from 


. the standpoint of sheet makers have had a concentrated 


effect upon the price of galvanized sheets in particular. 
Competitive conditions and the high price of spelter 
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this territory has assumed a decidedly firmer |: titude 
The general tonnage holds up very satisfactor\, anq 
have combined to eliminate much of the profit in this 
product. As a result the largest independent 1 aker jp 
those mills most favorably situated as to raw miterials 
find themselves sufficiently well supplied with orders to 
warrant better price conditions than prevail. Wc quote 
Chicago prices as follows: Carload lots, from mill, No. 


28 black sheets, 2.03c. to 2.08c.; No. 28 galvanized, 3.03¢. 
to 3.08c.; No. 10 blue annealed, 1.53. to 1.58c. Prices 
from store, Chicago, are: No. 10, 1.90¢.; No. 12, 1.95¢.: 
No. 28 black, 2.30c.; No. 28 galvanized, 3.35c. 


Bars.—Local mills continue to. control the \\ estern 
market in the matter of supplying steel bar tonnage, 
and business is for the most part on a one- price basis. 
Bar iron tonnage is heavier than it has been in many 
months, and both the Interstate Iron & Steel Company 
and the Republic Iron & Steel Company mills at East 
Chicago, particularly the former, are operating well up 
to capacity. While desirable bar iron business cannot 
be obtained at prices higher than 1.15c., Chicago, this 
quotation is also a practical minimum. For the less de- 
sirable orders an advance of 50c. a ton is not uncom- 
mon. We quote as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: Soft steel 
bars, 1.25c. to 1.33c.; bar iron, I.15c. to 1.20c.; hard steel 
bars, rolled from old rails, 1.15c. to I.20c. From store: 
Soft steel bars, I.50c. to 1.55c., Chicago. 


Wire Products.—The opening up of Southern spring 
trade has been an encouraging influence in the move- 
ment of barb wire and fencing, while prospective spring 
building operations have had a noticeable effect in in- 
creasing the demand for wire nails. Indications point 
to a heavy demand for manufactured fence, and makers 
of this material have been specifying freely against 
fence wire contracts. We continue to quote as follows: 
Plain wire, No. 9 and coarser, base, $1.58; wire nails, 
$1.78; painted barb wire, $1.78 to $1.83; galvanized, 
$2.08; polished staples, $1.83; galvanized, $2.13, all Chi- 
cago. 


Cast Iron Pipe—The United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Company was successful bidder on 25,000 
tons of pipe for the city of Chicago. The city of St. 
Louis has advertised a letting of pipe carrying a prelim- 
inary tonnage of about 3000 tons for February. A num- 
ber of smaller contracts for municipal service are also 
reported. We quote as follows, per net ton, Chicago: 
Water pipe, 4-in., $27; 6 to 12-in., $25; 16-in. and up, 
$24.50, with $1 extra for gas pipe. 


Old Material—The larger number of transactions 
under current market conditions in connection with 
scrap have been under pressure from the selling inter- 
est. Buyers have taken in a fair tonnage of material, 
but very generally at their own prices. The immediate 
outlook for those who are long on scrap is not reassur- 
ing, and melters are disposed to confine their purchases 
to their weekly requirements. The Chicago & Alton 
Railroad is offering 500 tons, for which it will accept 
quotations February 16. The Santa Fé also offers from 
time to time its accumulations of borings and heavier 
uncut scrap. We quote for delivery at buyers’ works, 
Chicago and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges 
paid, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton. 


Cid ireG TORE. .occcisehns> sss becca one $15.00 to $15.50 
Old stpel> ceih.. SOPRA: 660k e 00>5 052 cree 12.50 to 13.00 
Old steel. rails, less than 3 ft.............. 11.75 to 12.25 
Relaying rails, standard section, subject to 

UUOUOR oh o6cb0aebatsc ts cose evens ieee dae 24.00 
CEE “6a RAINS ais ahe ate Oo 6 Sects oe Het eee 13.00 to 13.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap.............s.0%5 10.50 to 11.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart...... 10.50 to 11.00 
SN ME So os sles cvnws secs oh ae 10.00 to 10.50 
Steel: GNIS: BACMING 66s oH Ss oss eosin oeans 8.50to 9.00 

Per Net Ton. 

Iron angles’ and splice bars.........:..+.. $12.50 to $13.00 
Iron arch bars and transoms............<. 13.50 to 14.00 
Bice). warts Wars iiss caus ces sdac ake epee 10.00 to 10.50 
Teeth “Ge MN Lila ss 6 0'5 veiw win el ees ona 17.75 to 18.25 
a RR ree are Ge 15.50 to 16.00 
ING: 1 FOMRGR Wroteeht «o's so ele occ oe ceed eae 11.00 to 11.50 
BO. 2 PUNE WEGGHDS. oo: siv ows gi bce dne tae 10.00 to 10.50 
Steel knuckles and couplers....'........... 10.00 to 10.50 
Te RR Se a eee 10.50 to 11.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth...............+05 12.75 to 13.25 
Machine shop turnings..............000-00 6.50to 7.00 
Cast and mixed borings.............s.00. 6.25to 6.50 
ey erry 8.75 to 9.25 
Bets DIO vn ots « Canis chs bean ews sak GTS 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings...... 7.00 to °7.50 
TOREOT DUNN 4. ck ese cic hevesseseeunes 12.50 to 13.00 
DORA. GREE BERG ins. od bas beaks eet Ree 11.00 to 11.50 
Stove plate and light cast scrap........... 9.25to 9.75 
Railroad qaglletble ... iss. 5 csendevacdeuaes 10.25 to 10.75 
Agricultural malleable .......0c.s.cecevsese 9.00 to. 9.50~ 
Pipes and Bmes ... 6c vsc ice casagwcve. tneeee 8.00 to 8.50 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 13, 1912. 


veneral tendency of buyers appears to be to 
-elopments and in the meantime to cover cur- 
is by small purchases for early shipment. The 
markets have been very dull, even low-grade 
nsactions being quieter. Orders for finished 
come out irregularly, although there have 
me good specifications in some lines. The 
nguiries for plates and shapes for shipbuilding 
-e still unclosed. Considerable local business 
ricated structural work which has been pending 
s, it is understood, gone to the leading interest. 
ierate volume of business is moving in iron and 
irs. The old material market is firmer, but little 
ss is passing. 

Iron Ore.—Several cargo lots of both high and low 
-yhorous Spanish ore for prompt shipment have 
taken by a Schuylkill Valley consumer. Importa- 
luring the week include 5918 tons of Swedish and 

tons of Cuban ore. 


Pig Iron—The most interesting feature of the iron 
market is the fact that consumers are taking deliveries 
freely and that furnace shipments are, in many cases, 
exceeding the current make, particularly in foundry 
crades. New business, however, comes out rather 
lowly, and there is almost: an entire absence of any 

guiry covering any large quantities. Current busi- 
ness is confined to small lots, which are moving at 
prices ranging from $14.85 to $15.25, delivered, for No. 
2X foundry. Several furnaces continue to maintain 
quotations at the high range, but receive only scattered 
rders from regular customers, and report has it that 
the inside figure has been slightly shaded by some pro- 
ducers who require business to fill out their order 


oks. One Virginia producer reports a sale of 1000 ° 


tons of No. 2X at $12.50, at furnace, for Western ship- 
ment. The cast iron pipe makers in this district are 
still negotiating for blocks of low-grade iron; some 
small lot business has been done, but buyers and sellers 
are still apart as to prices for round lots, for delivery 
over the first half. Northern low-grade iron has been 
rather scarce and sellers are maintaining a firmer atti- 
tude. One contract for 1000 tons, against an inquiry 
of several weeks ago, was closed by a Lehigh Valley 
seller. Some moderate business is still pending in 
rolling mill forge iron, but no large sales are reported. 
\Vith the exception of an inquiry for several thousand 
tons of basic iron from the receiver of a central Penn- 
sylvania steel plant, the market for steel-making grades 
s dull. Very litthe demand for low phosphorus iron is 
noted. The Eastern Pig Iron Association, which met 
last week, had an uneventful meeting; orders received 
ind stocks on furnace yards showed but little variation 
‘rom last month. The same statement is made regard- 
ing statistics in connection with the Virginia Pig Iron 
\ssociation, It is not unlikely that some further cur- 
tailment in production by eastern Pennsylvania pro- 
ducers will be made in the near future. There has 
een no change in general quotations, current business 
moving at the following range, delivered in buyers’ 
yards in this district: 
Eastern Pennsylvania No, 2 X foundry...$14.85 to $15.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 plain..........- 14.60 to 15.00 
Virginia foundry 
Gray forge 


eee ee meee eee Hee e eee eeeeeeH ee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Gray £Orge sesceceevssessreenauausersrsssseneness 
' Ferroalloys—No new business from consumers in 
his district is reported, hut sales of small lots of So 
r cent. ferromanganese have been made for Western 
iclivery at $41, Baltimore. Fifty per cent. ferrosilicon 
‘ quoted at $70, delivered here, but no new business 
ome out. Very little inquiry for furnace ferro- 
on is noted. 
Billets—The demand is rather scattered and con- 
ed mostly to small lots for early delivery. Inquiries 
r several 1oo-ton lots of forging billets are noted. 
Current sales are of the hand to mouth character, al- 
igh specifications come out more freely. Prices are 
anged, basic open-hearth rolling billets being 
juoted at $22.40 to $23:and forging billets $26.40 to 
»27.40, delivered in this vicinity. 
Plates.—While a fair run of miscellaneous business 
cs out, specifications on boat, bridge and tank plates 
been heavier and mills have made slight gains. 
recent heavy-inquiries for ship plates are still open. 
‘ries for several thousand tons of tank plates are 
“cipated and the outlook for a better run of miscel- 
‘eous business is considered more favorable. Prices 
'« being maintained at the 1.30c., delivered, basis for 
nary plates by the leading Eastern producers. — 
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- Hotel Vendig call for from 600 to 800 tons. 
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Structural Material.—Several of the larger proposi- 
tions in this district, which have been dragging along 
for some time, have developed into contracts. The 
Bellevue-Stratford addition, the Stock Exchange and 
the Stetson Building have, it is understood, gone to the 
leading interest. The Lehigh Navigation power house, 
about 2000 tons, will be fabricated by a local concern. 
The general contract for the Manufacturers’ Club 
building will, it is stated, be awarded to Irwin & 
Leighton, who are the low bidders. Plans out for the 
Few de- 
velopments are reported in bridge work. The demand 
for plain shapes is rather light, but for ordinary busi- 
ness 1.30c., delivered here, is quoted. Fabricated prices 
are still reported extremely low. 


Sheets—A good volume of small orders continues 
to come out and mills in this district are fairly well 
fixed for some weeks ahead. The bulk of the business 
is for early delivery, although some few contracts have 
been entered. Western No. 28 sheets are quoted at 
2.05c., delivered here, although Eastern mills making 
smooth, loose-rolled sheets easily obtain “4c. to Ve. 
per lb. advance. 


Bars.—A moderate volume of business is moving in 
both iron and steel bars. Mills are not urging business, 
being supplied with work for single turn operations 
for some little time. The usual current business in the 
better grades of iron bars is being done at about 
1.27%c., delivered in this district, with some of the 
smaller producers slightly shading that quotation. 
Steel bars are held at 1.30c., delivered, by the produc- 
ers, although some resale bars, contracts for which were 
placed several months ago at low figures, are reported 
offered at a slight concession. 


Coke.—An increased demand for fuel coke is noted, 
sales in small and moderate lots being reported at 
$1.60 to $1.70 at oven. Some fair sales of foundry coke 
are reported at $2.25 at oven, although some producers 
have advanced prices. Little movement in furnace 
coke is noted; prices are comparatively firm at $1.80 to 
$1.90 at oven. The following range of prices, per net 
ton, about represents the market for deliveries in this 
vieinity: 


Connellsville furnace coke.............ceee $3.95 to $4.05 
NER QNNID 854 ono dds den danwnde ce ahe cane by 4.20to 4.50 
Diommain TRTUNSS COMB sc io cece badh e's bc cu'd ds 3.70 to 3.80 
POU COND: cindy Shana ns cr euseuebianeehaee 4.00 to 4.40 


Old Material—The market is quiet, although prices 
appear firmer. No large sales are reported, transac- 
tions being usually in small lots. A sale of upward of 
1000 tons of wrought turnings is noted at a price close 
to the market. Sales of heavy melting steel have been 
small; this grade on recent railroad lists was sold at 
prices ranging. upward from $12.15, delivered on com- 
pany lines. The general tendency of both buyers and 
sellers appears to be to await developments. The fol- 
lowing range of prices about represents quotations at 
which ordinary current business for »rompt shipment 
can be done for delivery in buyers’ yards, eastern Penn- 
sylvania and nearby points, taking a freight rate from 
Philadelphia varying from 35c. to $1.35 per gross ton, 
for shipment ranging from prompt to the remainder of 
the year: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel scrap........... $11.75 to $12.25 
Old steel rails, rerolling (mominal)......... 14.00 to 14.50 
Low phosphorus heavy melting steel scrap.. 15.50to 16.00 
Old steel axles ..... Poss ci ckbitheviiaethes 17.00 to 17.50 
Old iron axles (nominal)..............4045: 22.00 to 23.00 
Ve: SPE EE sos wdiciag e's cv.sduaweanea bin rece 16.00 to 17.00 
RR ra Fe ae 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought............... 4.00 to 14.50 
Wrought iron pipe ......... 1.50 to 12.00 
No. 1 forge fire ..... Sneeege 9.75to 10.25 
No. 2 light iron (nominal)... 6.75to 7.25 
een eer ere 9.00to 9.50 
Cast) GROUND 5 5 <vcnqewhd wctne wababecdexte 00to 8.50 
OEE Re 00 to 13.50 
Railroad malleable (mominal)............+++ 75to 12.25 
Grease. PEON. SONGOE cise ie cocenns duawnave .00 to 10.50 
GUGUR ET asi boca. iS ae eriei Reaee ees 50to 10.00 





The New York and New Jersey branch of the National 
Metal Trades Association held its annual meeting and din- 
ner at the Engineers’ Club, New York, on the evening of 
February 3. Substantially all of the members were pres- 
ent and the following officers were elected: President, 
Michael Fogarty; vice-president, H. N. Covell; treasurer, 
M. K. Bowman; members of the executive committee, to 
serve four years, Stevenson Taylor and W. A. Drewett. 
The executive committee met February 7 and re-elected as 
the advisory committee H. N. Covell, chairman; Stevenson 
Taylor and M. K. Bowman. 
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Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Ou1o, February 12; 1912. 


Iron Ore.—While there are no new developments in 
the price situation it is the general understanding that 
consumers will be given advantage of the 20 cent 
reduction in freight rates from Mesaba and Vermillion 
range points to upper lake ports, and it appears prob- 
able that the present differential will be maintained 
by a corresponding reduction in prices on old range 
ore. This would amount to a general reduction of 20 
centse on all prices, although in the case of Mesaba 
and Vermillion ores, were no other changes made} the 
net returns to the sellers would not show reduction. 
However, it is not likely that the reduction will be lim- 
ited to 20 cents a ton. In view of the general situation 
sellers do not look for a buying movement before 
April, and the settlement of the price situation may be 
delayed until that time. Only one inquiry developed 
during the week and that was for a very small ton- 
nage. No business has come from inquiries from the 
east and it is not likely that there will in the near 
future. The Bethlehem Steel Company, which has been 
feeling the market on prices on 100,000 tons of non- 
Bessemer ore, did not buy lake ore last year, after 
making a similar inquiry, prices and quotations not 
being satisfactory. This company, however, is con- 
suming some lake ore on a previous long-time contract 
Shipments of ore from Lake Erie docks for January 
were 284,509 tons as compared with 772,563 tons in 
December. The heavy falling off is attributed mostly 
to the severe weather conditions. The ore on docks 
February 1 was 8,375,800 tons. We quote prices as 
follows: Old Range Bessemer, $4.50; Mesaba Bessemer, 
$4.25; old range non-Bessemer, $3.70; Mesaba non- 
sessemer, $3.50. 


Pig Iron.—The market is generally quiet. There is 
no new inquiry for steel making iron and none of any 
size for foundry grades. The United Steel Company, 
Canton, which had an inquiry out last week for 2000 
tons of basic for March delivery, has bought this 
amount from a Cleveland interest with a nearby fur- 
nace, having a freight rate of 50 cents. The 1000 tons of 
No. 2 foundry wanted for the second quarter delivery 
for the Springfield, Ohio, plant of a radiator interest 
is understood to have gone to a Cleveland furnace at 
$12.75 at furnace. A few sales of foundry iron in lots 
of 100 tons and under are reported. Consumers are 
generally well covered for the first half and orders 
that are coming out are mostly for early needs. Foun- 
drymen are taking it for granted that ore prices will 
be reduced and that pig iron may possibly be cheaper. 
Under the circumstances little business in pig iron ex- 
cepting small current orders is expected during the 
next few weeks. The stack of the Perry Iron Com- 
pany, Erie, Pa., has been blown out for relining. Owing 
to frozen ore B furnace of the Detroit Iron & Steel 
Company has been banked and may be blown out. We 
quote the following prices for prompt shipment and 
the first half, delivered Cleveland: 


IE ihe a ee aweak $14.90 
NE skal UE eee nk aA MS 6% one Bs bp bk dole aCe wleloe 13.25 
Northern foundry No. 2.............000. 13.25 to 13.50 
SILT OME CBN, 0s ik on'se wince cds dnc 14.35 to 14.85 
Re MS eS NN eT oes bs due us valk sate oe 12.50 
Jackson County silvery, 8 per cent. silicon......... 17.05 


Coke.—There is a moderate demand for small lots of 
foundry coke. Shipping orders on contract are good 
and consumers are complaining of delays in delivery. 
There is a scarcity of stock coke and some second 
quality of furnace coke is being sold at $1.75 a ton to 
take the place of stock coke. We quote standard Con- 
nelisville furnace coke at $1.80 to $1.90 per net ton, 
at oven. Foundry grades are firm at $2.10 to $2.25 for 
prompt shipment and $2.25 to $2.40 for contract. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—There is little activity in 
the market. Mills are getting moderate specifications 
but the volume of new business is quite limited. Prices 
generally are easier because of the continued absence 
of a demand in any volume. While the quotation is not 
general, steel bars have sold in this market at I.10c., 
Pittsburgh, in car lots where the specifications were 
desirable. Plates are weaker, being freely offered at 
1.10c., Pittsburgh. Mills that have been getting 1.20c. 
for small lots appear more disposed to take such orders 
at 1.15c. Structural material is firmer than plates, being 
held at 1.20c. for small lots and 1.15¢. for desirable 
orders. The demand for structural material for build- 
ing work is very light. Little new work is coming out 
and local fabricators are holding back somewhat on 
specifications. This is due largely to the severe weather 
which has put a stop to outside construction work. The 
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Carnegie Steel Company has taken an ord 


IT 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light Company |; bic 
tons of standard section rails for double tr king 
portion of its line. The demand for heavy sheets ;. 
fair, but there is little call at present for lighi sheets 
Sheet prices are fairly firm, although concessions of $) 


a ton are reported on desirable orders. The demanq 
for iron bars is unsatisfactory, orders being <uffcien; 
to keep the local mills'running about half the time 
We quote iron bars at 1.29¢., Cleveland mill. 


Old Material.—There is practically no demand for 
any grade of scrap. Little is being offered by dealers. 
shipments being light because of severe weather. Local 
steel mills are supplied for their immediate needs, by 
are expected to be in the market shortly for a limited 
amount. The market is generally weak but quotations 
are unchanged. Dealers are not eager to sell. The 
Norfolk & Western Railroad has a list out which wil] 
close February 16. Dealers’ prices f.o.b. Cleveland are 


as follows: 
Per Gross Ton. 





Old steel raile,.. rerOliags : ss co nadssceasies $12.25 to $12.75 
Cd APO ARIED:: 58 oss bs 0a ds CO ieeeee ee 14.00 to 14.50 
Seeds Car OWNS bis 56 cacd> oowe adie eces wee 17.50 to 18.00 
Besvy melting. G0! «2 os iscviccccscast capes 11.00 to 11.50 
ee RR SS ere & yr 12.50 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and over 23.50 
Agricultural malleable ......... x. 11.00 
RaleG6G: WARES. ~i5k 60 oss < enceo aka aha < 7 12.00 
Light bundled sheet scrap...............+- 10.00 
Per Net Ton. 
Eevee Cat Beles. 6c dc ecbh ok bhi 3 ie ew ee $18.50 to $19.00 
Cast ‘QORUEIE. nie cecsnoiae sass ves pees eeeasiene 6.25 to 6.50 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings........ 6.75 to 7.00 
ee eee rarer ee rr 7.25to 7.75 
Mo: i Sema ii 5 os nn 5 howe ween 0 0d dee 9.50 to 10.00 
No..1 railroad wroyght ... 2.02 sess panes 11.00 to 11.25 
TOs St bdo Sig dea OuRie,o 440 0 610,903 & 11.25 to 11.75 
SUOGO BRN Fe Saree bing bce s 0 cha ven CaeeRm 9.00 to 9.25 
ee eS EPC TTTe tee 11.00 to 11.50 
Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, On10, February 13, 1912 


Pig Iron—A number of consumers have been feel. 
ing the market for third and fourth quarter require- 
ments, but no definite quotations have been given out 
to the general trade. However, it is rumored that a 
few Southern producers have made confidential prices 
on contract business to extend through the third quar- 
ter at a slight advance over present quotable figures 
The high prices on coke have caused Northern furnace 
interests to hold back until another buying ‘movement 
commences. There is still some Southern No. 2 foun- 
dry iron available at $10, Birmingham, and in a few 
instances this price has been made on contracts with 
the shipment date extended until July 1, notable among 
which is a sale to a northern Ohio melter covering over 
700 tons. A southern Ohio concern also took 300 tons 
of No. 2 foundry at $10, Birmingham, for delivery dur- 
ing the remainder of the first half. On the other hand 
a bona fide sale of 1000 tons of Southern No. 2 soft 
was made to a north central Ohio company at $10.50, 
shipments to be completed as quickly as possible, ot 
before July 1; however, special conditions surrounde 
this particular sale. The carload business in souanern 
foundry is only moderately good, but considerable 0 
it is said to have been booked at $10.25 at furnace 
Northern No. 2 foundry remains at $13. Ironton, and at 
this figure and for first half shipment a southern Ohio 
melter purchased 500 tons; a few smaller sales are 
reported, but the market is very dull. Southern char- 
coal iron is in better demand and several medium size‘ 
sales have been made lately at $22, Birmingham. The 
lower grades of Southern iron are scarce and sellers 
apparently have no trouble in securing $9.50 at furnace 
for No. 4 foundry and gray forge. Malleable is not : 
demand and is quoted at $13, Ironton. Based on freight 
rates of $3.25 from Birmingham and $1.20 from Ironton. 
we quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows for prompt ship 
ment: 


Southern coke. No. 1 foundry and 1 soft. .$13.75 to $14.25 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and 2 soft.. 13.25to 13.7> 
Southern coke, No, 3 foundry.............- 12.75 to ae 
Southern coke, No. 4 foundry............- 12.50 to ee 
Southern g£ey  fOTHC .< occu cc ccc sew escedes 12.50 to a os 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent. silicon............ 16.45 to 14.95 
Lake Superior coke, No. 1.......--++-eeee0e 14.70 to nas 
Lake Superior coke, No. 2..........+.0-8+ 14.20 to en 
Lake Superior coke, No. 3..........-es000. 13.70 to et 
AOI, > PHORUONNS SAW co o's Wis oe neis cis eee 14.20 to or en 
Standard Southern car wheel............- 25.25 to 19.00 
Lake Superior car wheel............ccseceecerers . 


Coke.—It is reported from the Connellsville district 
that 48-hr. coke is an exceedingly scarce article ee 
and prices are much higher. This is partly attributa 
to a scarcity of labor as well as to the increased pone 
from furnaces. Standard Connellsville furnace brant 
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ed around $1.90 to $2 at oven for either prompt 
shipment. Stock coke in all three districts is 

all the way from $1.55 to $1.70 per net ton at 

n the Pocahontas district 48-hr. coke is selling 

=1.65 to $1.75, but Wise oe prices are about 

a ton higher. Foundry coke averages about 

in the three districts, being quotable at $2 to 

¢ » oven, although Connellsville foundry grades 
\ | to obtain below $2.25 for even prompt ship- 
i \n inquiry for 10,000 tons of furnace coke, to be 
sh this year, is being figured on by a local agency. 


I ished Material. —New business is very slow com- 
‘, ut specifications on contracts make an excellent 
ah ~ Local mill agencies are somewhat disap- 
nointed over the apathetic attitude generally assumed 
wy | mers, but it is not thought that reports from 
the ‘tions as to a softening in prices have had any 
ef n the demand. The mill price on steel bars here 
ic frm at 1.15¢., Pittsburgh, and 1.20c. on structural 
material The local warehouse quotations are un- 
changed at 1.60c. and 1.70c. respectively. 


Old Material—No scrap of any kind is being bought 
cept to fill nearby requirements. Prices are weak, 
ind while there has been no change in figures pre- 

usly quoted, it is quite probable that if a customer 
me into the market:for an attractive tonnage he 

obtain concessions, The minimum figures given 
below represent what buyers are willing to pay for de- 
livery in their yards in southern Ohio and Cincinnati 
ind tke maximum quotations the selling prices f.o.b. 
at yards: 

: Per Gross Ton. 


Bundled sheet @0fOQsises'susseVicuecassees $7.00 to $7.50 
0 TON ‘PRUID siadubsns ce eec tenes eebee ie 12.50 to 13.00 
Relaying rail, SO: Wh GE WO i adtc esis os 20.00 to 21.00 
Rerolling steel SRE scs<deneuua da vceses dae 11.00 to 11.50 
Melting steel SGNER se van'eabes Cheese te tc ceNe 9.00to 9.50 
Heavy melting steel scrapz..........ccee0. 9.00to 9.50 
Old car whealt’ <u dcnaeis ks ouh cee. s cena 11.00 to 11.50 
Per Net Ton. 
No. 1 railroad wWreugmts-. a5 cess ieSesss yeu = 75 to #16 25 
Cast DOrings. ..ccsecdensedesvendeesdiesene 5.25to 5.75 
Steel turntnge) 44.6 ¢eed pccvacpapeeeeseuees 5.50to 6.00 
No. 1 cast. CPRD 03 (.isv-anti eds ouaks Cheers 10.00 to 10.50 
Burnt SCra@ sccsishe.s whee Cheaters s heehee 6.50to 7.00 
Old iron amb@@ sss ctsen ies vedietas in ass bx 16.00 to 16.50 
Locomotive tires (smooth imside).......... 11.5010 1200 
Pipe and SQGK .ocuvecsnsade mar cand Fen steers 7.00to 7.50 
Malleable OCPER ik aes ccekas thd va sien aanse's 7.50to 8.00 
Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALa., February 12, 1912. 


Pig Iron.—From quotations now made, and in the 
absence of sales at lower figures, it seems that a higher 
selling price than a basis of $10, Birmingham, for No. 2 

ndry has been established. To what extent the buy- 
ng has been checked by the advance it is difficult to 
stimate, but there is some tonnage pending by reason 
f the tekuaal of certain interests to accept a lower 
price than $10.50 for shipments in the first half. The 

st significant inquiry pending is a lot of 5000 tons 

Nos. 2, 3 and 4 foundry, mentioned in last report. 
rhe sales made in the week consisted of several lots 

00 to 750 tons each, for delivery in the first half, 
and 1000 tons of special analysis iron for shipment ex- 

tending through the third quarter. For the regula: 
‘racture grades sold a basis of $10.25 to $10.50 was 
eceived for No. 2 foundry with a differential of 5oc. 
per ton for No. 3. An aggregate of 1800 tons of low 
‘icon, high manganese iron, for shipment extending 
through April, was sold at $11 at furnace, and jooo 
‘ons of high silicon, high manganese iron, for third 

irter shipment, brought $11.50 and $12.50, the price 
cing governed by the silicon content. Offers of $10 

ot deliveries were refused, but, aside from the 
ind tonnage mentioned above, the individual offer- 

were generally small. The most important de- 

ment in the market recently has been the with- 
wal of a leading interest by reason of comparison 

‘der-book requirements with the probable make 
me the remainder of the first half. This action 

‘has had a very decided tendency to strengthen 
situation, while the advance to a basis of $10.25 
-mall concern. that quotes only for spot shipment 
without its effect. Stock returns for February 
w_a reduction of 17,000 tons to have been made 
- State in January. The largest decrease is shown 
‘rant holdings, but both free foundry and basic 
ulations were smaller. The rate of shipment 

‘urnace yards continues very satisfactory com- 
‘vely. and no preparations are being made for 
“ances in furnace operations other than have been 
cea oned, We now consider the market for first half 
‘‘“ries correctly represented by the prices named 
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below, f.o.b. Birmingham, without an established quo- 
tation for deliveries further advanced: 


No. 1 foundry and No. 1 soft..........+.- $10.75 to $11.00 
No. 2 foundry and No. 2 Soft.........e0+. 10.25 to 10.50 
Bis DB SORRONE 2 sada e Knwdcu caw knack meneee 9.75 to 10.00 
iG, SF SOON S. aun Vedios sche cueeesaeeeew 9.50 to 9.75 
CA Tc onvscccsguacutecens onekne ene 9.25 to 9.50 
OG DHS 5.5 vcic we cides ccogueeep nanan 10.25 to 10.50 
SE IN i £0. Sil ada hath i ucho 0,6 b web OO eee 9.75 to 10.00 


Cast Iron Pipe—The water pipe requirement at 
Atlanta, Ga., will be furnished by the General Pipe & 
Foundry Company of that city and the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Fountiry Company. The American 
Cast Iron Pipe Company will furnish an aggregate of 
1100 to 1500 tons of gas pipe for the city of Albany, 
Ga., and 1000 tons of water pipe for Los Angeles, Cal. 
An addition of 1500 tons has been made to the water 
pipe requirement for Spokane, Wash., which will be 
furnished from Alabama _ plants. Improvements at 
Lexington, Tenn., to require some 1500 tons of water 
pipe have been contracted for, and it will no doubt 
come up for letting soon. We continue to quote as 
follows, per net ton, f.o.b. cars here, for water pipe: 
4 to 6-in., $23; 8 to 12-in., $22; over 12-in., average 
$21, with $1 per ton extra for gas pipe. These prices 
are probably subject to shading for municipal contracts, 
but are firm for the small orders placed. 


Old Material.—This has been largely a dealers’ 
market, with but little going to consumers. A round 
tonnage of old car wheels was in demand, but the 
accumulation of such material in this: district was not 
sufficient to be of interest to the buyer. Local mills 
are buying small quantities of wrought and steel scrap 
from time to time as needed, and the demand for low- 
grade pig iron is being met to a certain extent with 
machinery cast, light cast and stove plate. We con-' 
tinue to quote asking prices as follows, per gross ton, 
f.o.b. cars here: 


Cte, drm. ea, CU a 5k os cco Ss wean been $12.50 to $13.00 
Jae OURee SN ss 6 0 odie ov vcduwenecceu 11.50 to 12.00 
AR: eer ree wrr sy rare o ce 11.50 to 12.00 
No, 4. catlromd Wrowgnt. (ii ccc cdeccccsess 10.50 to 1 


BED, a, CUO: WEWTI Rane c's inns 0 0 9ce nciegie ne 
No, + country wrought 
No. 2 country wrought 
No, 1 machinery 
No. 1 steel 
SOM GU “GROUEE S co nbc cece snucued «eanames 
Standard cat WHC. ices cciedecsseseees 
Light cast and stove plate...........s-«0. 


9.50 to 
6.00 to 
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It is now understood that the formal taking over of 
the Birmingham Coal & Iron Company properties by 
~ eae Iron Company has been postponed until 

pril 1. 

The Bonnyman-Norman Coal & Iron Company of 
this city has established a branch office in Atlanta, Ga., 
in charge of J. L. Edwards. The company expects to 
establish offices in New Orleans, La., and Memphis, 
Tenn. 

The American Cast Iron Pipe Company of this city 
will establish sales offices at Portland, Ore., and San 
Francisco, Cal., both of which will be under the direc- 
tion of J. W. Blair, secretary. 


San Francisco 


San Francisco, CAu., February 6, 1912. 


The January movement, on the whole, was satis- 
factory, and sales in most departments are keeping up 
at about the same rate, though there is less new in- 
quiry coming out than might be desired. In some lines, 
owing to unsettled conditions in the jobbing trade, the 
demand is lighter than last month. Purchases for stock, 
though larger than in December, are about as small 
as actual requirements permit, and any increase will be 
based upon the immediate consuming demand. Re- 
tailers and large consumers, as well as jobbers, are 
limiting their surplus supplies very closely, the Jan- 
uary revival being due to the fact that stocks were 
practically cleaned up. 


Bars.—The bar market is rather demoralized. East- 
ern reinforcing steel finds more competition than for- 
merly from the local product, and with a limited con- 
suming demand prices are maintained with difficulty. 
The demand for ordinary building purposes is fair, but 
large construction projects come out very slowly, = 
business arising from the Exposition construction ma 
be delayed until late in the year. An apparent eet a of 
harmony among distributing imterests tends to k 
the soft steel market unsettled, and the recent cut 
prices has been followed by an a of 
demand in the small trade. The for prices is 
very uncertain, depending largely upon the attitude of 
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Eastern interests, and for the present buying is en- 
tirely of a-hand-to-mouth nature. Values remain about 
as last quoted, reinforcing bars standing at 1.90c. for 
open-hearth and 1.85c. for rerolled, while merchant 
bars from store are quoted at 1.85c. for steel and 1.75c. 
for iron. 

_ Structural Material—The building situation locally 
is rather encouraging, the January total of building 
permits being $1,870,617, the best record since last Au- 
gust. The year has also started well in southern Cali- 
fornia, though business is quiet in the north. The steel 
tonnage, however, is not especially heavy, only a few 
small contracts having been closed, and while many 
important plans are under way, little new work is ready 
for figuring. The Hale department store, and probably 
several other important buildings in prospect, will be 
of reinforced concrete. The general contract has been 
let on the Garland Theater at Los Angeles, but the 
award on the steel has been delayed, and no inquiry 
is expected for some time on the Huntington building 
in that city. The Golden Gate Structural & Orna- 
mental Iron Works, this city, will fabricate about 100 
tons for a warehouse for Foucar, Ray & Simon, local 
steel merchants. A number of local jobs on which 
- figures have been submitted will be let in a few days. 
The Industrial Arts building, to be erected for the 
State at Berkeley, Cal., requiring about 600 tons, will 
be in the market shortly, and an inquiry is also ex- 
pected on the Crane Company’s building in Oakland. 
Plans for the Elks’ building, Seattle, Wash., will be out 
in about a month. 
ments, this city, are being revised. Preparations are 
under way for the construction of a new city hall for 
this city, which will be one of the largest buildings on 
the coast, but it is doubtful whether any contracts on 
the job will be let this year. 


Rails.—Current business consists mostly of small 
orders, though a few fairly large inquiries have come 
out, on which orders may be booked at any time. Some 
of the largest prospective buyers will probably remain 
out of the market for a month or two, but the present 
movement is very fair in the aggregate. Some inqui- 
ries for both light and standard sections are beginning 
to come from logging firms, and the demand from this 
quarter should continue for some time. Aside from 
the business of the transcontinental roads, the coast 
tonnage is expected to be somewhat larger this spring 
than last. There is a fair demand for relaying rails, 
offerings of which are quite liberal. 

Sheets.—Buying continues fully as active as for sev- 
eral weeks, with a strong demand for immediate con- 
sumption. Galvanized sheets are the strongest item 
locally, the movement being rather better than usual 
for this season, while in southern California new con- 
tracts for riveted pipe are bringing out a good inquiry 
from manufacturers. Neither manufacturers nor mer- 
chants are taking on any large tonnage beyond imme- 
diate needs, but there is every indication of a con- 
tinued steady demand. 

Plates.—With little inquiry from the small trade, 
merchants are buying practically nothing. The Los 
Angeles Gas & Electric Company has placed a con- 
tract in the East for a 1,000,000 cu. ft. gas holder, and 
a project is under way for the erection of a large gas 
plant at Pittsburg, Cal., but the general tank business 
is dull. 

Merchant Pipe.—Stocks in all hands have seldom 
been as light as for the last month, and some incon- 
venience is said to have resulted. Quick delivery has 
accordingly been desired on most orders recently 
placed. Plumbers and other consumers are not accu- 
mulating much surplus, but their current needs are 
fairly large. Merchants also are buying only from day 
to day, but the aggregate tonnage is fully up to ex- 
pectations. Oil operators are buying very little, and 
there is too much oil in storage to give much oppor- 
tunity for new development. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The January tonnage was the light- 
est in several months, though several fair orders were 
booked in southern California about the end of the 
month, and there is plenty of business in sight for the 
spring. The city of Spokane, Wash., has placed an 
order for about 1500 tons with the Crane Company. 
The San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric Company 
has ordered eight carloads, and the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric will soon be in the market for an extension of its 
system at: Fresno, Cal. Santa Barbara, Cal., is out for 
a small tonnage, and the San José Water Company 
will place an order for May delivery. The Yosemite 
Valley Lumber Company is planning a fire protection 
system at Merced, Cal., for which cast iron may be 


used. 
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Plans for the Sheehy estate apart-, 


February 5, I QI2 


Pig Iron.—Some of the local foundries are now wey) 
occupied, and while the total requirements sho, little 
increase some general improvement is expected in the 
spring. So far, however, there is no heavy movemen; 
of pig iron, purchases being limited to requiremenj; of 
the near future. Offerings of foreign iron are rather 
light, and occasional small sales of Southern iron are 
noted. Prices are quoted as follows: Chinese | /undry 
iron, $23; English and Continental, ordinary brands 
$22; No. 2 Southern foundry iron, $20. c 


Old Material.—Cast iron scrap receives a little more 
attention, but is not yet moving freely, and there js 4 
large accumulation on hand. Offerings of stee! melt. 
ing scrap are also too heavy for the local market, byt 
there is a good foreign demand and the outlook in this 
line is good. Shipments of 5000 tons will be sent to 
Europe shortly, and contracts have been closed with 
coast melters for a very fair tonnage. Wrought scrap 
is moving in a limited way. Rerolling rails are in good 
demand. A contract has just been closed for 12,000 
tons of old rails to be delivered to a coast rolling mil! 
during the year. Prices are as follows: Cast iron 
scrap, per net ton, $14; steel melting scrap, per gross 
ton, $11.50; wrought scrap, per net ton, $12.50 to $1;: 
rerolling rails, per net ton, $11. 


Buffalo 


BuFFao, N. Y., February 13, 19012. 

_ Pig Iron.—Sales for the week, while not running 
in large amounts, have shown some improvement over 
the previous few weeks, and from reports received wil! 
aggregate 7000 to 8000 tons of foundry irons to New 
York State and Eastern points and Canada, a consid- 
erable proportion being low silicon and No. 3 grades. 
Some malleable orders have also come in, mostly for 
carload lots, one for 500 tons being taken at $13.75, 
Buffalo. Inquiry also seems to be more general, as 
some of the larger buyers are sounding the market for 
shipment to July 1. It is apparent that on account 
of anticipating forward shipments on present contracts 
a good number of consumers will find gaps to be filled 
by supplementary orders between now and July 1. 
Shipments on specifications continue to be heavy, under 
urgent requests from users. The coke situation is be- 
coming serious with some foundries on account of delay 
in deliveries by the railroads caused by the extreme 
cold weather. Canadian furnaces and foundries par- 
ticularly are feeling the inconvenience and are more 
or less crippled in operation. Buffalo furnaces are not 
affected, having good stocks on hand. Prices of pig 
iron are fully as strong as at any time in the past 
month. We quote as follows for first half delivery, 
f.o.b. Buffalo: 


No. 1 X foundry 
No. 2 X foundry 
No. 2 plain 

No. 3 foundry 
Gray forge 
Malleable 

Basic 


$13.75 to $14.25 
13.75 to 14.00 
13.50 to 13.75 

13.50 


13.25 to 13.50 


14.25 
14.00 to 


‘ 14.50 
15.75 to 17.25 


Finished Iron and Steel—The market in_ bar 
products is quiet, with less activity than reported last 
week. Such users as have not fully covered for second 
quarter requirements are apparently watching the mar- 
ket carefully ahd some of them have inquiries in. 
Specifications on contracts have been somewhat less 
in volume, but this is undoubtedly attributable to the 
extremely cold weather, which has caused temporary 
suspension of almost all classes of outside construc- 
tion work. Business in wire products is good as re- 
gards specification on contracts placed in December 
and January. In sheets the demand is fair and prices 
are holding firm. There has been a considerable in- 
crease in demand for cold-rolled steel during the week 
in the way of immediate shipment orders, and also an 
unusually heavy demand for chain. ‘Mills making the 
latter material are behind on orders, resulting in ad- 
vanced prices being asked, approximating $4 per ton. 
In fabricated structural material the market shows 4 
little more activity than was the case last week and the 
indications are that it will continue to improve. 
number of small jobs have been taken at well sustained 
prices. Bids are being received this week for the steel 
for an addition to the Sidway building, Buffalo, requ!'- 
ing 200 tons, and for the Buffalo Technical High Schoo! 
building, about tooo tons, for which it is understo 
Bethlehem shapes will be used. Bids are to be taken 
next week for steel for the 8story office building t© 
be erected by the Buffalo Natural Gas Fuel Company. 
about 800 tons. Bids are also to be received shortly for 
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for the Vendig Hotel, Philadelphia, for which 
n & Johnson, architects, Buffalo, are com- 
ians. The Lackawanna Bridge Company, Buf- 
received the general contract for the erection 
litional car shop building for the New York 
Railroad at West Albany, requiring about 600 


Material.—The market is held more or less in 
y extremely low temperature and ice-bound 
ns, which prevent the free movement of ma- 
yards and in transit, and both consumers and 
‘wait more moderate weather before negotiat- 
volume of business beyond absolute necessi- 
nding the resumption of more active dealings, 


no change in the price schedules. We quote 
ws, per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
melting eORi.is decdeeccdteencapeee $12.50 to $12.75 
phosphorus steel. ....ccccsccccecsccece 15.75 to 16.00 
railroad ‘WOUREE ss <icc.sivincs 46s senna 14.00 to 14.25 
| railroad and machinery cast scrap.... 13.50 to 14.00 
teel GRIGB: ose: 0sau ct banceeeeeaneevad 18.50 to 19.25 
ONO Vindale ben cee tanedeaneenecs 22.00 to 22.50 
WOU. sea Cadass Cab dadene ei meee 13.00 to 13.25 
ad matleable cdc wads ccdhiivsovesseiea 12.50 to 12.75 
r plate, GREMTOD «6 sa daelea deve eesen 13.75to 14.25 
otive grate bars...... hanes ataw vans 11.00 to 11.25 
nd (QU. os60adadcecnbade sapahn ewes 9.75to 10.25 
ght iron and soft steel turnings...... 7.25t6 7.50 
cast DOTINGDs< ic hive hee asc HeRS Cc eMeRS 6.50 to 6.75 


Boston 


Boston, Mass., February 13, 1912. 
Old Material—The market is unchanged, except 
hat sentimentally it is somewhat weaker. Quotations 
not been altered. The prices quoted below are 
offered by the large dealers to the producers and 
the smaller dealers and collectors, per gross ton, 
arload lots, f.o.b. Boston and other New England 
ints taking Boston rates from eastern Pennsylvania 
points. In comparison with Philadelphia prices the dif- 
ferential for freight of $2.30 a ton is included. Mill 
prices are approximately soc. a ton more than dealers’ 
nelnads 


Heavy melting “et6@)i isos cea cies ceeR Seen $9.00 to $9.50 
Low phosphoran G60Miiasis sib dxeencaeevese 11.45 to 11.95 
Old steel SxS ks cckns sdebasee cet hinnese 14.00 to 14.50 
Old irdn GUIRD: +s e5 aie aber ce babueewewsets 17.00 to 18.00 
Mixed shattitiat: ox-ducbwenbdee ccd bendseses 13.00 to 14.00 
No. 1 wrought and soft steel.........e.sees 10.50 to 11.00 
Skeleton (BGGIOUD (sts .4s pede waaeeead een 7.00to 7.50 
Wrought irott PIPE sis cedce Venecesepnuwen«s 8.50to 9.00 
tt tieD  Scdew kien Ji'os<cw Gece s bea ethe 7.00to 7.50 

> light . déw db drwub wile cons kwenweus cere 4.50to 5.00 

ht tussles on v bane oaeas utara 6.00 to 6.50 
borings®:. .Zivise stad soo cteareasbeveve 5.25 te: 5.75 

SY, COWR: ds heed wil ech ck aeaceneen 12.50 to 13.00 

SC igus d0ces Heder eee eai ete ca tees 9.25to 9.75 

DAES 1. ve cucwdasceeeneareeerases Hts 6.00 to 6.50 

S late... select Usk Meee c cee ae a wd 8.00 to 8.50 
( m car Wells sccitthaneoateex ss aan 11.75to 12.00 


The German Iron Market 


Bertin, February 1, rgt2. 


he tendency in the iron market remains firm. A 
mission of the Pig Iron Syndicate to-day decided 
declare a limited amount of Luxemburg iron open 
contracts at advances. (Readers of this corre- 
ndence will recall the fact that the syndicate sus- 
‘nded taking new orders several weeks ago.) The 

vance is 1 to 2 marks at seacoast points and 3 to 4 
marks for southern and central parts of the country, 

| in the Rhenish-Westphalian district. These ad- 

nces are for the first half of the year, and no decision 

s taken for remoter dates. The trade combination 

trolling cold-rolled products has decided to begin 

ing business for the second quarter at an unchanged 
Price of 205 marks. The Wire-Rod Association is also 
expected in a few weeks to optn business for the sec- 
‘nd quarter at unchanged prices. From the Silesian 
istrict, on the other hand, it is reported that an ad- 

‘ce of 2.50 to § marks a ton will be made in bars 
nd plates a month hence. 

‘le activity of trade has suffered no diminution at 
point. Work is everywhere proceeding at a brisk 
«, and both home and foreign consumers continue 

send in inquiries and orders. Prospects continue 
ood, and there are indications that spring business will 
'¢ good. The favorable weather has made it possible 

ontinue building operations with considerable regu- 


tre Notwithstanding the momentarily satisfactory 
ion of the market, however, the trade reports be- 
“Int refer with some concern to possible develop- 
Nents of the remoter future. The huge increase in 
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the capacity of many works within a few years, together 
with the expansion still going on at others, has been 
calling for a large consumption of iron and steel by the 
works themselves. This has been a very important 
factor in swelling the production of iron; and when 
this ceases it will be very difficult to find a market for 
all the iron and steel that German works can produce. 
* The ore market is in good shape. In the Siegen 
district, where the highest-grade German ores are 
mined, production is on an increased scale since ship- 
ments to Silesia began a month ago. The combination 
of mine owners was therefore able to abolish the re- 
striction on production hitherto maintained. The stocks 
of ores on hand there aré also being reduced and a 
rise in prices for the second half of the year is looked 
for. The minette ores of Lorraine-Luxemburg have 
em slightly lifted in price, and foreign ores are very 
irm. . 

Calls for delivery of pig iron are unusually brisk. 
Foreign buyers are sending in good orders. Scrap is 
firm under a heavy demand, and the increased quan- 
tities coming upon the market in January were easily 
absorbed. 

The specialties of the Steel Works Union have 
undergone little if any change within a fortnjght. Calls 
for delivery of half-rolled steel are so urgent and of 
such large volume that the works can only with diffi- 
culty meet engagements on time. The export trade is 
progressing satisfactorily. The demand for grooved 
rails is somewhat slacker, as usual in winter; but the 
demand for rails for mines has improved, and so have 
prices. The foreign demand for structural shapes is 
very good; construction shops at home and abroad 
are calling for large quantities. The home demand 
for trusses and similar work for erecting elevated rail- 
roads is unusually active. 

The pressure in the bar market is very heavy; as a 
rule the mills are stipulating 6 to 8 weeks to make 
delivery on specification. Consumers are complaining 
of delayed delivery. Not a few mills have orders run- 
ning beyond June 30, and new orders are coming in 
at an unusually active rate. The position of the market 
for iron bars has also become better. The rush of 
work in heavy plates continues, and business in thinner 
qualities has grown so active that many mills have 
orders 4 or § months ahead. There is much work in 
tubing, but prices are still unsatisfactory. The same 
is true of wire rods. 


The British Iron Market 


Semi-Finished Steel Tending Upward—Standard Oil Inquiry 
for Tin Plates—Structural Steel Advanced 


(By Cable) 


Lonpon, February 13, 1912. 


The market .is quiet but generally firm. The coal situ- 
ation is still threatening, but efforts are still being made 
to avert a strike. Pig iron buying is light, but furnaces are 
pretty well sold, and the statistical situation is likely to im- 
prove. Cleveland warrants closed to-day at 48s. 10%4d. 
Alabama iron is still offered here. 

Semi-finished steel has an upward tendency. There 
is not much buying and at the same time foreign sellers 
are not seeking business. Welsh sheet bars have sold at 
£5 7s.6d. for prompt delivery, though for forward deliv- 
ery the quotation is £5 5s. 

The European joist syndicate has raised prices §s., 
and the present quotation is £6153. 

The Australian Transcontinental Railway has inquired 
for 150,000 tons of rails. A Canadian order for 15,000 
tons has gone to the Dominion Iron & Steel Company at 
Sydney, Nova Scotia. We quote rails at £5 16s. 3d. 

The Standard Oil Company has inquired for 100,000 
boxes of tin plates. Welsh mills asked 13s. 9d., which was 
refused. A large Eastern order has gone at that price. 
We quote the market for 14x20 tin plates at 13s. 6d. 


(By Mail.) 


Lonpvon, February 5, 1912. 

The British iron and steel trades remain in excellent 
shape, although since the latter part of December there 
has been a rather quieter tone. But as this has been 
accompanied by increasing firmness it may be taken 
as an indication that conditions are sound and that it 
is only a matter of waiting a little for activity 
to come into play. Just for the present the main fac- 
tor causing the lull—the threatened national coal strike 
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—is still a restraining influence; but there are few 
people now who really believe in a general stoppage 
occurring, for the reason that the vital points of differ- 
ence between employers and employed are too small 
to warrant an unyielding attitude being persisted in by 
either side. 


Pig Iron Costs Higher 


What will certainly result from the negotiations, 
however, is an addition to the cost of fuel, which will 
add to the cost of manufacture. As makers of Cleve- 
land pig iron hold the opinion to-day that on the basis 
of current prices of raw material it costs somewhere 
about 48s. 6d. to 49s. to turn out No. 3 foundry it will 
be seen that with selling prices at 49s. 6d. there is 
not an extravagant margin of profit for them to-day. 
Some of the big merchant interests take a very rosy 
view of the future, and have backed their opinions in 
the last two or three months by making enormous 
purchases in the speculative market, treating as mere 
idle gossip the news which floats round from time to 
time that Alabama iron is being sold in big lots to 
Mediterranean ports. Many of the important Glasgow 
firms, however, are very much impressed by these sales, 
and it is a.fact beyond question that when Southern 
iron goes to Italy and Austria it displaces European 
and chiefly Cleveland material. 

Cleveland furnaces certainly do not want, at the 
present juncture, to find any of their outlets choked 
up with American iron, the more so since sales to 
Germany have been considerably restricted, doubtless 
in some measure owing to the German Pig Iron Syndi- 
cate proclaiming something like a boycott. A few 
weeks ago this syndicate informed the German iron 
merchants that if they wished recognition as customers 
of the syndicate they would have to confine their oper- 
ations to the brands of the syndicated German manu- 
facturers, and that the sale by merchants in Germany 
of any foreign pig iron would involve the cutting off 
of all home supplies. At present, however, German 
home trade is in such excellent fettle that the difficulty 
which consumers experience is to get supplies of raw 
material and before many days pass it is believed that 
the Pig Iron Syndicate will raise prices all round. 


Firm Market for Billets and Sheet Bars 


The situation in the market for half-finished steel, 
in which the United States has for some months cut 
a very important figure, is one of the utmost stringency. 
America, Germany and Belgium have each made large 
sales of billets and steel bars to the tin plate and gal- 
vanized sheet trades, and prices have been moving 
up steadily, until to-day the Stahlwerks Verband de- 
mands 95s. f.o.b. Antwerp for such bars. The con- 
sumption in Great Britain has been so enormous owing 
to the wonderful activity of the‘tin plate trade that the 
Welsh tin plate works are to-day very awkwardly 
placed, where they have relied merely upon the output 
of the domestic steel works. Welsh bars, indeed, are in 
famine conditions, and are unobtainable for near de- 
livery at any price, while the tin plate works are run- 
ning only with difficulty and considerable irregularity. 
Fortunately the Steel Corporation is keeping step 
pretty steadily with delivery requirements, but is not 
pushing fresh business much at the moment, as the 
difficulty of obtaining freight room has been lately a 
seriously perplexing problem. Belgium has nothing to 
sell for months to come; the Government Syndicate is 
sold out for the first quarter, and is not at all an eager 
seller for April-June, while no relief is to be found 
from either France or Spain, which countries have on 
rare occasions sent smal] lots forward. Probably 
107s. 6d. to 110s. a ton is the price of Welsh bars 
to-day for future delivery, say April-June. 


Continental Export Prices 


Prices of finished Continental material have a firm 
tendency and in recent weeks have risen very consid- 
erably. To-day No. 2 iron bars are 108s., bolt iron 
113s., basic steel bars 109s., wire rods IIIs., tees 
112s, and plates 125s. a ton f.o.b. Antwerp. Some 
people are now inclined to look for a lull in buying 
and a temporary setback in prices, though the general 
market situation remains healthy and encouraging. 


Welsh Tin Plate Losses to the United States 


The Welsh tin plate manufacturers are very cross 
at the way. in which Canadian and South American 
orders have been and are still being taken from them 
by United States manufacturers. This was one of the 
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great grievances of H. C. Bond, the London 
of Richard Thomas & Co., of Llanelly, when 


ing the electors of that town last week, seeking . 


"ector 


ress- 


. ¢ ectio 
to Parliament. The men of Lianelly, howeve: while 
sensible of the fact that Wales had lost trade wiih the 
United States, Canada and some other market:, were 
the more impressed by the net growth of the industry 


last year’s shipments (484,000 tons) constituting '; 
record. So they rejected Mr. Bond and his tariff re. 
form proposals. It is remarkable that the directors 
of a commercial undertaking which is paying huge 
dividends and making enormous additions and exten- 
sions to its plants all over Wales, and paying {oy 
them all out of revenue, should care to face their own 
workmen with a programme the adoption of which the 
workers believe would mean the downfall of the coun- 
try as regards tin plate. And it is still more astound. 
ing that the directors should have taken up such an 
attitude, seeing that they have always been the largest 
buyers in the country of American and German sheet 
bars and that out of this relatively cheap material they 
have been able to make huge fortunes. However. 
tariff mongering is as ticklish a subject here as on th 
western shores of the Atlantic. 


New York 


New York, February 14, 1012 


Pig Iron.—With no particular evidence of a better 
demand or of an increase in foundry consumption, sell- 
ers of pig iron are yet doing a certain amount of busi- 
ness each week in lots ranging from 100 to an occa- 
sional 500 tons, and are looking for signs of a new buy- 
ing movement which do not appear. Buffalo furnaces 
have been doing a fair business, but in eastern Penn- 
sylvania little new demand for foundry iron has come 
up and the competition of one important producer is 
still felt by the strictly merchant furnaces. Pipe foun- 
dries are still the chief buyers. One interest in central 
Pennsylvania i§ in the market for basic iron. Its pur- 
chases for some time past have been divided between 
Southern and Northern furnaces. New England buyers 
seem to be well supplied with iron and the concessions 
made to them some weeks ago by New York State and 
Pennsylvania furnaces outside of the Lehigh and 
Schuylkill valleys have created an expectation of low 
prices. We quote as follows for Northern iron at tide- 
water: No. 1 foundry, $15; No. 2 X, $14.75; No. 2 plain, 
$14.50 to $14.75. We quote Southern iron at $15 for 
No. 1 foundry and $14.50 to $14.75 for No. 2. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The price situation is 
weak, but notwithstanding there is general cheerfulness 
with the attitude that nothing very much-is expected 
anyway of a presidential year. Nevertheless, local 
fabricators are quite busy figuring on new work, indi- 
cating that such weakness as there is comes from the 
little business offered by the railroads. There are 
numerous cases where plain material and plates are 
sold at a 1.20c. and 1.25c., Pittsburgh basis, although 
it is admitted that attractive orders would have to 
shade 1.15c., Pittsburgh, and might in an extreme case 
obtain ‘t.10c. In the case of recent large fabricating 
awards, it is considered that even less than I.10c., 
Pittsburgh, for the plain material must have been 
secured. There are evidences that belated deliveries 
are occurring in the structural line, a fact which 1s 
regarded as encouraging to those who have not taken 
a very large share of the business. Very little new 
inquiry in the structural field has been made public, 
but quite a little work is said to be under way, and in 
addition to the large projects mentioned in late issues 
should be mentioned the Western Union Telegraph 
building at Broadway and Dey street, which will in- 
volve a total of perhaps 10,000 or 12,000 tons, although 
the building is likely to, be erected in sections. No 
information is yet obtainable as to what will occupy 
the site of the Equitable Life Assurance building, the 
ruins of which are being demolished. Of recent awards 
in structural lines the American Bridge Company has 
received 2200 tons for the addition to the Bellevue- . 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia; 1200°tons for the Stet- 
son hat factory, Philadelphia; 1000 tons for the Amos- 
keag Savings Bank, Manchester, N. H.; 550 tons tor 
a mill building for the West Boylston Mfg. Company, 
West Boylston, Mass.; 200 tons for four bridges for 
the Baltimore & Ohio and section 3 of the Lexington 
avenue subway involving perhaps 3000 tons of material. 
The power house near Mauch Chunk for the Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Company, 2500 tons, is to be erected 
by the Belmont Iron Works. The Eastern Steel Com 
pany is to supply about 1000 tons for the Bushwick 
High School, Brooklyn; the National Bridge Works, 
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for the Shubert Music Hall, Forty-fourth 
| Milliken Brothers, 300 tons for transmission 
elby Falls, Mass. The following represents 
- for the more attractive business: Steel bars, 

36c.; plates and plain structural material, 
1.33%c.; bar iron, 1.27¢. to 1.32c., all New 
ain material from store, New York, 1.70¢. 


Cast Iron Pipe—The United States Cast Iron Pipe 
ry Company was the successful bidder under 
smpetitive conditions on 2900 tons of water 

by the city of Boston, February 7. The 

Vorcester, Mass., opened bids Tuesday on 3370 

8 to 48 in. Pittsfield, Mass., will open bids 

19 on 2600 tons, principally 24 in. The vol- 

private inquiry continues quite heavy. These 

rs have either found that their conservative 

s of the past few years have finally brought 

a point where they must heavily increase their 

‘tions or they have become convinced that pres- 

s are too attractive to be neglected. Carload 

6 in. are quoted at $22 to $23 per net ton, tide- 
water . . ® 

Old Material.—The situation continues exceedingly 

lis sing to large dealers. It is believed that the 

fear low duties on finished iron and steel is having 

some effect in checking purchases of old material, as 

makers of such products who are consumers of scrap 

g that lower prices on it must inevitably prevail 

duties should be reduced as heavily as attempted in 

the Underwood bill. Holders of scrap are trying to 

maintain values, but, on the other hand, whenever one 

s pressed to make a sale he is obliged to accept figures 

below our quotations. Dealers quote, per gross ton, 


¢ 


New York and vicinity, as follows: 


Old girder and T-rails for melting........ $9.25 to $9.75 
H melting stéel, SCTAP......cerecesves 9.25to 9.75 
R ng rails «av censeawoks 00d cant whee 20.00 to 20.50 
Rerolling rails (nomimal)........ccccscees 11.50 to 12.00 
Standard hammered iron car axles (nom- 

inal) ....escut sum o-0 book ok Cale ease ore oe ne 
Old steel cat Q50R8. ci inc wadstdencdatennaeen 14.25to 14.75 
No. 1 raitroad witOhs é s0isonic ucts sesecas 12.00 to 12.50 
Wrought iron track SCPED. 22sec vcesdccwecs 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long.........ee.eee8s 10.00 to 10.50 
N 1 yard wrought, short......cesccscves 9.25to 9.75 
Light iron <iesvivciaeareksendeausetiereea 4.00to 4.50 
Cast DOrimg® ocsccccsececsdeevedoesosauceas 6.00to 6.25 
Wrought turmiai ito... ceived ep ukak euaewe een 7.00to 7.50 
W ight PIPES cvcceeccescovscetovecevseses 9.25to 9.50 
0 wheels (nomital) ....ceccvtesiccee 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 heavy cast, broken up........sceeeee 11.00 to 11.50 
Stove plate .ccsckabnause b4N 06 cee ben dente < 8.75to 9.00 
Locomotive grate bars.....scsvccessseveese 9.00to 9.50 
M able CRE iccocsvcsededsadecevcotvere 9.00 to 9.50 


Ferroalloys.—There is some inquiry for ferroman- 

ganese for spot shipment, with sales confined to small 

The market is firm and $41, Baltimore, is the 

icral quotation. Some sales were made during the 

veek for small lots of 50 per cent. ferrosilicon and $70 

lelivered at buyers’ works. Stocks in hand are light 
| the market is strong at this figure. 


rton & Hennessy, who conduct a business in old 
n, steel, copper and other metals at 27 Rutger street, 
New York, acquired February 1 a yard 500 ft. square 
t Grove street and Morris Canal, Jersey City, N. J. 
(he yard is located along the Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
| a track extends completely through it. It is 
equipped with two shears, which are electrically oper- 
ited. The location is such that practically anything 
n be handled in the form of old iron and steel. The 
rm has also engaged in the business of wrecking 
lings and has on hand some important work of 
haracter. Arthur B. Horton, one of the partners, 
onnected 14 years with John Leonard & Co. 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., February 12, 1912. 

While the market here, from the standpoint of new 

ness, is in a waiting state there is no indication 

depression, the belief being that second quarter re- 
uirements will begin to make themselves felt within 
very short time. The movement on contracts is 
eping up, with still a considerable tendency to seek 

‘icipation of shipment. In no case is there any in- 

tion of a desire to hold back shipments, evidencing 

t the consumer is still busy. 

Pig Iron.—The demand for pig iron already under 
Ontract during the past week has been good and no 
“‘ipments are being held up. There has been the 

amount of small order business, running to a 
Sood aggregate. The new business for the week in- 
“'uces a sale of 600 tons of No. 3 Southern, for first 
which was made on an inquiry for No. 4, the 
' being altogether out of the market and the former 
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being put by the seller at the price of No. 4. Another 
sale was of 300 tons of Northern foundry for delivery 
over first half. 

Coke.—Shipments maintain a good volume and the 
price is well held at previous prices, the St. Louis 
market being slightly above other points on foundry 
grades. Sales of the week included one of 200 tons and 
another of 500 tons for foundry use. By-product coke 
is held at $5.20 to $5.25, but there is comparatively 
little moving just now. 

Finished Iron and Steel—In structural steel the 
movement has been halted somewhat in recent weeks 
because of the severe weather. Aside from this there 
is no slackening of the demand for material con- 
tracted for and prospects are excellent for new busi- 
ness when the weather lets up. Bars have been fairly 
active. In light rails the lumber roads have developed 
the most active demand that has been known for at 
least a year, Track fastenings have been in good re- 
quest. 

Old Material.—The market is beginning to show a 
tendency to weaken, though there has been no general 
reduction of prices so far.’ During the week some- 
thing like 3500 tons was offered by the Missouri Pacific, 
Frisco, Wabash and-Vandalia. The prices were slight- 
ly off from previous lists, but as about half of the 
total went direct to consumers, the dealers are main- 
taining their own quotations on such as they have on 


hand. We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. St. Louis, as 
follows: 
; % Per Gross Ton, 

COR Wek ROR, 5 ahi 0 cbse eek eieks weed $14.00 to $14.50 
Old steel rails, rerolling.........ccceceeee 11.50 to 12.00 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft.............. 11.00 to 11.50 
Relaying rails, standard section, subject to 

omins heg on, ee EE TOL ee eee 21.50 to 22.00 
CR SRR: ORONO 06 ba. Seb seein tndidlnwaa's sdeed 13.00 to 13.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap.............eees6 10.50 to 11.00 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart...... 10.50 to 11.00 

Per Net Ton. 

Breet et RED... civ ie cuncdebect caneises $12.50 to $13.00 
8 ere eee 17.50 to 18.00 
GE OOK OOD 6 hk < eck db ones te cbaeaeeeee 16.00 to 16.50 
ek CO AOS a caw say sue aiel 11.00 to 11.50 
Dee ay Gren GNOMES |. so od 0 oes oon c-enaeen 10.00 to 10.50 
MO GUN ov iee cn eh cect se eas cepeuwe 9.75 to 10.25 
Locomotive tires, smooth................005 11.00 to 11.50 
ee ee er ee 8.00to 8.50 
BEING DOLE. aos. rececnceccuecssccesauen 6.00 to 6.50 
FIO h: NED “ih a's: s Wak 4ai-6 0d \04,0 50s Chen eee 9.00to 9.50 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings...... 8.00 to 8.50 
SrOi 2 Ge aa dA ddawee is coi tadee stun 8.50to 9.00 
Stove plate and light cast scrap............ 8.00 to 8.50 
arr errs rer 8.50to 9.00 
Agricultural malleable ..........6..60-000 7.50to 8.00 
SR GE UN sh van eaecsntedesededesecens 8.00to 8.50 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap............. 7.50to 8.00 
RemORG WrOGe. BASE = hod vc ccc cect e¥eesveeen 8.00 to 8.50 
Machine shop turm@ings . sec ccccvcccccccess 7.50to 8.00 





The receivers for the Wabash Railroad entered the 
market today by sending out inquiries for prices on 
about 3500 freight cars, 50 passenger cars and about 
50 new locomotives. The receivers are also in the 
market for about 25,000 tons of standard steel rails. 
Additional estimates are being made, for further bet- 
terment, but details are not forthcoming. 


Metal Market 


New York, February 14, 1912. 


The Week’s Prices 
Cents Per Poutid for Early Delivery. 


Copper, New York. . r——Lead—, -—Spelter—, 
Electro- Tin, New St. New St. 

Feb. Lake. lytic. New York. York. Louis. York. Louis. 
Gis i 14.37% 14,25 44.00 4.00 3.97% 6.70 6,55 
Bow ocee 14.37% 14.25 44.10 4.00 3.97% 6.70 6.55 
5G .5. 0 ue 14.37% 14.25 ndail ks 4.00 3.97% 6.70 6.55 
Roshan 14.37% 14.25 44.00 4.00 3.97% 6.70 6.55 
14. owe o's 14.37% 14.25 44.00 4.00 3.97% 6.70 6.55 


Copper is stronger, as a result of the Copper 
Producers’ statement showing a further reduction in 
stocks of about 23,000,000 Ib. Spot tin continues to be 
held at a premium, due to scarcity. Lead is still 
quoted at a low figure, with the independents reluctant 
to do business at the prevailing prices. Spelter is very 
strong, the demand for it running several months 
ahead. There is no change in antimony, Cookson’s 
continuing to be quoted at a low figure. 


New York 


Copper.—Practically the only feature of the copper 
market since the last report was the statistical state- 
ment of the Copper Producers’ Association which 
showed a further heavy reduction in stocks. The re- 
sult was a better feeling, with a marking up of prices. 
The statement, however, was not productive of de- 
mands worthy of mention from consumers, and the 
market in the past week has been a drifting one. 
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It would appear that consumers are not using great 
quantities of copper and that they are covered for 
their early requirements. For Lake copper 14.37¥%c. 
is asked to-day and for electrolytic 14.25c. In London 
the quotation for spot to-day is £62 8s. 9d. and futures 
£63 2s. 6d. The exports of copper so far this month 
were 16,803 tons. 


Pig Tin.—The scarcity of spot tin continues to be 
the principal feature in this metal. The market has 
been very quiet, in fact almost stagnant. For spot tin 
44c. is asked and the price has been 44c. or over 
throughout the week. Tin now afloat and to arrive 
soon is offered only %c. to Ye. lower than spot. A 
great deal of tin is being shipped to consumers at in- 
terior points in the country on contracts heretofore 
made. The London price for spot tin to-day is re- 
ported at £108 10s. and for futures £192 15s. The ar- 
rivals this month have been 2935 tons and there is afloat 
1460 tons. 

Tin Plates.—The price of tin plates is slightly easier. 
A factor in the market has been buying by former 
subsidiaries of the Standard Oil Company. The price 
of 100-lb. coke plates is still quoted at $3.64, New York, 
and tin plates laid down at Swansea, Wales, are quoted 
at 13s. ‘6d. 


Lead.—The situation is practically unchanged, the 
American Smelting & Refining Company retaining its 
New York price of 4c. and getting the bulk of the busi- 
ness. Outsiders are not inclined to sell any more than 
they absolutely have to at the prevailing low price. 
The attitude of the independents is that the price of 
lead is entirely too low and must soon recover. The 
lower prices which have been operative for about 10 
days caused a good demand for a few days, but it 
slackened this week. Lead in St. Louis is quoted at 
3.97%4C. 

Spelter.—The scarcity -of spelter continues and for 
prompt shipment 6.55c. to 6.60c., St. Louis, is asked and 
has been obtained. There is a much more active de- 
mand fer spelter for future delivery than is usual, buy- 
ers looking ahead as far as May, June and July, for 
May and June delivery prices ranging around 6.50c. are 
asked. Some consumers have found difficulty in get- 
ting the metal. 


Antimony.—No changes of importance have affected 
the antimony market in the last week, the relatively low 
price of Cookson’s continuing at 7.25c. with an under- 
standing that this price may be shaded. Hallett’s is 
——e at 7.50c. and Chinese and Hungarian grades at 

.goc. 


Old Metals.—The market is steady and prices have 
been advanced on some articles. Selling prices are as 
follows: 

Cents per Ib, 


Copper, heavy and crucible.................. 13.25 to 13.50 
Cer. Teen: MOE WAG, 65 ok ans vag ene csccwas 13.00 to 13.25 
Conpets- tight Gnd GethounGs i. ss ccc. os. cccsss 11.75 to 12.00 
RS a eee ree reer 9.00 to 9.25 
ER SCR Sad sc cosh b caine sabres a b'be's 7.00 to 7.25 
Heavy machine composition................6. 11.00 to 11.25 
ee We SNe Sk ct pases 60 boss sees 8.25 to 8.50 
Cn UNNEE 5 2) sg ok walk ohn acpiese soe u 9.50 to 10.00 
is i AL i. Wim Gace cae he ne hams 0 has oo eRe OSE 3.75 
Si TE bai sie kth pat Shb cewks he 5o5 vers te perew nes 3.50 
BE OD... 5s nea ew vik dae vo .no 5.0.00 64 w awed we 5.25 
Chicago 


FEBRUARY 13.—Transactions have been light and al- 
though we recognize in the revision of certain quota- 
tions some of the tendencies of the market the general 
situation offers little that is new. We quote as follows: 
Casting copper, 14.37%c.; Lake, 14.62%c., in carloads 
for prompt shipment; small lots, 4c. to %c. higher; 
pig tin, carloads, 45c.; small lots, 47c.; lead, desilver- 
ized, 4c. to 4.05c., for 50-ton lots; corroding, 4.55c. to 
4.60c. for 50-ton lots; in carloads, 2%4c. per 100 lb. high- 
er; spelter, 6.50c. to 6.60c.; Cookson’s antimony, 8.50c., 
and other grades, 7.50c. to 8c., in small lots; sheet zinc 
is $8, f.o.b. La Salle or Peru, Ill, less.8 per cent. dis- 
count, in carloads of 600-lb. casks. On old metals we 
quote buying prices for less than carload lots: Copper 
wire, crucible shapes, 11.75c.; copper bottoms, 10.75c.; 
copper clips, 11.50c.; red brass, 10.75c.; yellow brass, 
8.50c:; lead pipe, 3.90c.; zinc, 4.25c.; pewter, No. 1, 26c.; 
tinfoil, 37¢.; block tin pipe, 38c. 


St. Louis 


FEBRUARY 12.—The metal market has been in a most 
unsettled state, following the slump in lead. The quo- 
tation to-day stands at 3.92%c. to 3.95c., with a very 
quiet feeling. Spelter is better, being held at 6.45c. for 
spot and prompt shipment and 6.20c. to 6.35c. for future 
shipment. Tin is quotable at 44.60c., while Lake copper 
is well held at 14.72%c. and electrolytic at 14.60c. 
Cookson’s antimony is still at 7.60c. The demand has 


been good for most of these metals. In the J. )\in 
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‘ve ore 
market one of the most precipitous slumps {) ye.;; 
took place in lead ore, the best offer for 8o ; tae 
galena being reported at $48 per ton and ranging dow; 
to $44, with many producers unable to find a market at 
any price. The district is proffering an enormous pro. 
duction and with piled up supplies. For zinc ores the 
situation was about as last week. Miscellaneous scrap 
metals we quote as follows: Light brass, 4.s5oc.: heave 
brass and light copper, 8.50c.; heavy copper and copper 
wire, 9.50¢.; zinc, 3.50c.; lead, 3.50c.; pewter, 20c ; tin- 


foil, 29c.; tea lead, 3c. 


Iron and Industrial Stocks 


New York, February 14, 1912. 
The stock market for the past few days has been 
quiet, with a declining tendency, although on Tuesday 
a change for the better occurred. The range of prices 
on active iron and industrial stocks from Wednesday of 
last week to Tuesday of this week was as follows: © 


Allis-Chalm., com......... 1 Nat. En. & St., pref. 9254. 93 
ea CURL cent eS 2 Pittsburgh Steel, pref..... 103: 
aldwin Loco., com. 4- 50% Pressed Steel, com........ 31 
Baldwin Loco., pref.102%-103 Railway Spring, com. 2714- 8 
Beth. Steel, com... 30%- 31% Railway Spring, pref..... "104 
Bethlehem St., pref. 59 - 60% Republic, com....... 0 - 21% 
sane a cepa wveees’ ote. 11% ge BROT o'. 2 2 0. 731%: 77% 
Ss sain Sethe oot - OES Cor egs asics... 40 
Car & Foundry, com...... 51 . i a. 50%- 50% 
Car & Foundry, pref.1151%4-1153%4 U. S. Steel, com.... 58'%4- 61% 
Steel Foundries..... 28%- 29 U. S. Steel, pref. ..10734-108% 
Colorado Fuel ..... 2554- 26 Westinghouse Elec.. 70 - 71% 
General Electric ....156%4-157 Am, Sbig, COM........... 494, 
Gr. N. Ore Cert.... 36%4- 38% Am. Shis, orefs.......... 102 
Int. Harv., com..... 10554-106% Chic. Pneu.. Tool... 463%- 47% 
iat. Bary. pref....120 “ast Cambria ae 42%4- 43% 
Re. LEN: Es cacvanes cc SEW eats 6 s4 20 11 - 11% 
Int. PMD, PRET is. 202,000 79% Crucible Steel, com. 113- 11% 
Locomotive, com.......... 33% Crucible Steel, pref. 81 - 82: 


Locomotive, pref... .103%4-104 Harb. Wk Ref., pref. 99 -100 


Dividends Declared 


The Niles-Bement-Pond Company, regular quar- 
terly, 1% per cent. on the common and preferred stocks, 
common payable March 20 and preferred payable Feb- 
ruary I5. 

The Pratt-Whitney Company, regular quarterly, 14 
per cent., payable February 15s. 

The Studebaker Corporation, regular quarterly, 1% 
per cent. on the preferred stock, payable March t. 

The directors of the United States Motors Company 
voted to pass the quarterly payment of 134 per cent., 
due to be paid February 10. The reason given is that 
heavy demands at this season for labor and materials 
make it seem wiser to retain the money for working 
capital. 


Obituary 


Wacter A. Post, president of the Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Company, and president of the Do- 
minion Land Company, died suddenly at his home at New- 
port News, Va., February 12, aged 55 years. He was born 
at Kingston, N. Y. His first engineering work of import- 
ance was with I. E. White, contractor for terminal improve- 
ments on the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad at Newport 
News. In 1890 he went with the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Company as civil engineer, and under his 
direction the erection of the present plant was carried to 
completion. He was chosen president of the company in 
February, Igri. 


S. D. Conover, a prominent citizen of Dayton, Ohio, 
and founder of the Miami Valley Machine Tool Company, 
died February 8, aged 69 years. Prior to a year ago he was 
president of the company, but retired from active business 
on account of ill health, He was mainly engaged in the 
coal business and was the oldest coal dealer in the city, 


‘but was also interested in a number of other enterprises. 


He leaves a widow, a daughter, and a son, P. P. H. Con- 
over, the present head of the Miami Valley Machine Tool 
Company. 


In the article in The Iron Age of February 8, page 359: 
on “Heat Treatment of Low Carbon Chromium Steel,” in 
the third paragraph, the annealing temperature should 
have been given as 1300 deg. C. instead of 130 deg. C. 


The G. E. Hoglund Foundry Company, Gardner, Mass., 
is now fully established in its new foundry, which 's 
equipped with modern machinery, enabling it to make iron 
and brass castings of every size and description. 
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Kilburn D. Clark, 75 Erie County Bank Building, Buf- 


G+ 


Personal 


P. Smith has again become associated with Man- 
11 & Moore, Inc., New York, and will give his 
the railroad department. L. H. Mesker, who has 
been connected with this corporation’s Cleve- 
he is been appointed manager of its St. Louis 
h offices in the Frisco Building, succeeding C. 
Cc. R. McCullough has joined the sales force 
nake his headquarters in Detroit. He was for- 
nnected with the Packard Motor Car Company, 
lich. 
Fuller, formerly president and general manager 
riday Contracting Company, has been appointed 
superintendent of the C. M. Neeld Construction 
_ Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., organized last 
carry on a general contracting business, covering 
factory buildings, bridges and reinforced and 
nerete construction in general. Mr. Fuller’s wide 
nce, including the construction of long span rein- 
mecrete bridges, will be of much benefit to this 
_ which has already built up a good business in 


s E. Howard, engineer physicist, Bureau of Stand- 
_ Washington, D. C., has returned from a trip to the 
ma Canal Zone. 

foward W. Evans, formerly general manager of sales 

e Crane Company, Chicago, has resigned to accept a 

ilar position with the Best Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, 

irks at Oakmont, Pa., making a specialty of piping 
terials for power plants. 


N. Y., who has for the past five years represented 


e Harbison-Walker Refractories Company in New York 
ite and Canada, has secured the representation in the 


ean 


ie district for the General Refractories Company and 
Brighton Fire Brick Company. 


\Villiam Marker has resigned as secretary of the Supe- 


r Drop Forge & Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, be- 


f poor health. He has been succeeded by A. K. 


Friend 


Lester Walker, formerly general sales manager of 
\llegheny Steel Company of Pittsburgh, works at 
kenridge, Pa. has been made general manager, H. 
Sheldon having resigned. The other officers of this 
y now are: H. E. Sheldon, president; L. W. 
vice-president; R. D. Campbell, secretary and treas- 


rer. All departments of the plant, except the plate mills, 


presi 


\\ 


[On 


1 full operation, with considerable work ahead. 


First Vice-President Robert P. Lamont has been elected 
lent of the American Steel Foundries to succeed 


William V. Kelley, who resigned and becomes chairman 
f the board. 


Reed & Fears is a new firm formed to trade in pig 
oke and alloys. The partners are Charles A. Reed 
\lbert S. Fears. The former has for 18 years been 

nected with N. S, Bartlett & Co., and the latter for 9 


years with Hickman, Williams & Co. An office has been 
established in the Oliver Building, 141 Milk street, Boston, 


Via 
vias 


a. 


Richard Peters, Jr., who has been assistant. treasurer 
purchasing agent of the company, succeeds James 


nnyman as vice-president and treasurer of the Birming- 


Coal & Iron Company, Birmingham, Ala., which was 


ecently acquired by the Woodward Iron Company. 


Mahlow E. First, who has been connected with the 


iwling & Harnischfeger Company, Milwaukee, has been 


inted mechanical engineer of the Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
nt of the American Steel Foundries, succeeding B. H. 
ly 
Cadwallader Evans, Jr., formerly superintendent of 
r for the Henry W. Oliver Estate, Pittsburgh, has 


resigned to accept the position of superintendent of mines 


| plant of the Arcadia Coal Company at Pictou Harbor, 
va Scotia. 
George H. Bryant, formerly with the Scully Steel & 


ron Company, also J. T. Ryerson & Son, is now connected 


'heodore Geissmann & Co., Inc., Commercial Na- 


nal Bank Building, Chicago, Ill, direct mill representa- 


in the sale of iron and steel rolling mill products. 
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Clarence E. Clewell, for the past two years in charge 
of the design and installation of the extensive lighting work 
at East Pittsburgh shops of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company, has recently been transferred to the sales 
department of the company and is now engaged in illumi- 
nating engineering work in connection with the detail and 
supply department. 


F, W. Boye, Jr., and W. T. Emmes have purchased the 
interest of W. A. Schumacher in the firms Schumacher & 
Boye and Schumacher, Boye & Emmes, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and have incorporated a new company under the name of 
the Boye & Emmes Machine Tool Company, to take over 
these two concerns. Mr. Emmes has been connected with 
the firm of Schumacher & Boye as general superintendent 
for a number of years and has a wide reputation in the 
mechanical line. The firm Schumacher & Boye has’ been in 
existence for about 14 years. 


F. V. McMullin, formerly connected with the Westing- 
house Machine Company, and for some time superintend- 
ent of the Cleveland City Forge & Iron Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and also secretary of the. Engineering Society 
of Western Pennsylvania, has been made secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Forge Company, Bridesburg, Philadelphia, 
and has entered upon the discharge of his duties. 


J. R. Johnson, formerly superintendent of the Rockford 
Machine Tool Company, Rockford, Ill, has succeeded 
George W. Smith, who has resigned, as superintendent of 
the Ingersoll Milling Machine Company, Rockford. 


James M. Cameron was incorrectly named as vice-presi- 
dent of the Central Iron & Steel Company in the article in 
The Iron Age of February 8 referring to the receivership 
of that company. Mr. Cameron resigned the vice-presi- 
dency in 1907. 


George Langen, general superintendent of the Cincin- 


nati Planer Company, Oakley, Cincinnati, Ohio, is making — 


preparations to sail from New York March 109, for an ex- 
tended business trip to Europe. He intends visiting Eng- 
land and every country on the Continent, and will probably 
be absent several months. 


W. A. Comstock, secretary of the Cleveland Wire 
Spring Company, Cleveland, Ohio, left February 8 for 
California, where he will spend several weeks. 


W. R. Warner, president of the Warner & Swasey 
Company, Cleveland Ohio, has returned from a trip 
through the Panama Canal zone. He gave a lecture on the 
canal before the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce Feb- 
ruary 13, illustrated with stereopticon views showing the 
progress of the work, 


W. D. Sayle, president of the Cleveland Punch & Shear 
Works Company, Cleveland, Ohio, returned a few days ago 
from Mexico, where he had spent several weeks. 


Fred H. White has been appointed purchasing agent of 
the Duluth, Missabe & Northern Railway Company, Duluth, 
Minn., effective March 1, in place of Sanford F. McLeod, 
who has resigned, after many years of faithful service, to 
engage in private business. 


Ralph P. Moore has been appointed purchasing agent 
of the Duluth & Iron Range Railroad Company, Duluth, 
Minn., effective March 1, in place of Fred H. White, re- 
signed. 

L. F. Hamilton, advertising manager of the National 
Tube Company, Pittsburgh, who has been confined to, his 
home for nearly three months with typhoid fever, is re- 
ported as slowly convalescing. 


F. A. Haughton, formerly general superintendent of 
the Taylor Iron & Steel Company, High Bridge, N. J., has 
become works. manager of the Ilion, N. Y., gun plapt of 
the Remington Arms & Ammunition Company. 


Herbert W. Gwyn, who was for years connected with 
the Richard Heckscher & Sons Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
operating Swede furnaces, and who was secretary of the 
company when it was taken over by the Alan Wood Iron 
& Steel Company, has severed the connection. 


W. R. Glasgow has resigned as works manager of the 
Canadian Steel Foundries, Lt, at Welland, Ont., to go 
into other business. 
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Machine Tool Builders’ Tariff Hearings 


O 
= 


Testimony of Machine Tool Builders Before 
the Senate Finance Committee at Wash- 
ington, D. C., Tuesday, February 13, 1912 


In the presence of a gathering of machine tool manufacturers and their representatives that cro) 


waded 


a spacious room in the office building of the United States Senate in Washington, D. C., Fred A. Geier. of 
the Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, February 13, before the Finance Committee of the United States 
Senate, voiced the opposition of the machine tool manufacturers of this country to the proposed new tariff 
schedule which would place machine tools on the free list. Mr. Geier was the only one to present testimony 


on the subject and he had not concluded when recess was taken. 


Mr. Geier was introduced to the com- 


mittee by Congressman Nicholas Longworth, of Ohio, who made a brief statement showing what is involved 
in the question under consideration and what was expected to be proved. Mr. Geier presented his subject 
in a forceful manner and was congratulated by the machinery men when recess was announced. He ap- 
peared prepared to answer almost any question that might be raised with regard to the machine tool 


industry. An almost verbatim report is given below. 


Statement of Congressman Nicholas Longworth. 


Mr. LoncwortH. I have been asked to make a very 
brief statement showing just exactly what is involved in 
this question that these gentlemen desire to bring to your 
attention. First, I will direct your attention to paragraph 
73 of the present bill. In the Payne law most of the 
articles described were in paragraph 197, namely, cash 
registers, jute manufacturing machinery, linotype and all 
typesetting machines, machine tools, printing presses, sew- 
ing machines, typewriters, and all steam engines, 30 per 
cent. ad valorem. In the present bill cash registers, lino- 
type and all typesetting machinery, machine tools, printing 
presses, sewing machines, and typewriters are put on the 
free list, so that the substantial difference between the two 
paragraphs to-day would be that jute manufacturing ma- 
chinery is left dutiable at 30 per cent. and steam engines 
at 15 per cent., all the other articles going on the free list. 
Machine tools are the articles in which all these gentlemen 
who appear here are interested. It is an industry that 
has a very wide range in this country, and it is generally 
said that the headquarters of the industry is in southern 
Ohio. That is the fact, is it not, Mr. Geier? 


Mr. Geter. I will give some figures after a while. 


Mr. LoncwortH. At least, it is a very important in- 
dustry in that part of Ohio. The reasons that have been 
advanced by gentlemen in charge of legislation in the 
House, at present, for putting the finished product of an 
American industry on the free list, and, at the same time, 
leaving the duty on every article that goes into the finished 
product, have been either that it was a trust, that there 
were no imports of the article and large exports; or else 
that it was protected by patents. These gentlemen will be 
able to show you, first, that there is né protection what- 
ever, by patent; second, that there is no combination, or 
any thought of combination, in this industry; it is one of 
the most fiercely competing industries, of very wide range 
of territory, in the country. And, third, that while in the 
past exports have been very large and the imports com- 
paratively few, that ratio is changing and will undoubt- 
edly change should machine tools go on the free list. 
They will show you that within the last few years Ger- 
many is making almost exactly the same type of machine 
tool that is being made in this country, making them with 
very much cheaper labor. Not only do they fear that if 
machine tools go on the free list they will lose largely 
the export trade, but that they will not even be able to 
keep the home market. 

SENATOR CLARK. Mr. Longworth, just what is included 
in the general term “machine tool”? 


Mr. LoncwortH. That is a question I am going to 
leave to these gentlemen to discuss. Unfortunately, it is a 
very hard definition to give. It seems that the trade defini- 
tion and the Treasury definition do not exactly agree, and 
for that reason it will be rather difficult to give the amount 
of experts or imports. The machine tools, however, in 
which these gentlemen are interested are used, I think I 
am correct in saying, in manufacturing metal. 


Mr. WALTER. Metal cutting. 

Mr. LoncwortH. Metal cutting; whereas under the 
broad term “machine tools,” as interpreted by the Treasury 
definition, it would include also wood working machinery 
and every type of machinery of that kind. So that under 
any circumstances the term “machine tools” is broad 
enough to cover the article made by these gentlemen, and, 
in addition, a great many other articles. They desire to pe 
closely questioned on every proposition involved, and I will 
introduce Mr. Fred A. Geier, of the Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine Company. 


Statement of Fred A. Geier. 


SENATOR CULLOM. Whom do you represent? 

Mr. Geter. I represent all the machine tool builders 
in this country. They have placed the burden upon me to 
present to you gentlemen the arguments we have to place 
before you in this matter of the proposed bill which is 
under consideration at this time. Taking up some of the 
questions that were asked by Mr. Longworth, I would like 
to state that since I have been in Washington I confess 
that my own ideas as to what a machine tool is have been 
very much confused. But these gentlemen whom I repre- 
sent here this morning have had, in the past, an inter- 
pretation of the word “machine tools” that I say is dif- 
ferent from the one I have been getting in Washington 
since I have been here. In other words, in talking with 
your statisticians and with Congressmen and others, and 
looking over the recent decisions on the part of the cus- 
toms appraisers, and even the decisions of the Court of 
Customs Appeals, I no longer know what a machine tool 
is. But I might say this, to give you some sort of an idea, 
that you could not operate a railroad, you could not run a 
steamship, you would not have a telegraph or a telephone or 
an electric light, you could not plow the fields in the West, 
you could not do any of the mechanical things that are 
going on in this country, that have developed the United 
States to its present position, if you did not have machine 
tools. Take away the machine tools, and America would 
be powerless to protect itself against any foreign invasion. 
There is no battleship that goes out that is not funda- 
mentally dependent upon the use of machine tools. So, 
while it is difficult for us at this time to describe to you in 
detail what a machine tool is, the uses of a machine tool 
extend into every avenue, and especially in every industrial 
vocation in this country. As we go along, I hope to make 
you more familiar with what a machine tool looks like, 
because it is exceedingly important, I think, at this time, 
that you shall have a fairly clear idea of what machine 
tools are. 

Briefly, I want to make this statement, that up until the 
Payne bill of 1909 machine tools were in the general class!- 
fication of metal working machinery. Some of the manu- 
facturers of machine tools who were alert and were con- 
stantly watching the foreign market, and seeing what was 
developing there, found that the tendency on the part of 
certain of the foreign countries was to raise their tariffs 
against us. With that in mind, and also believing that we 
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ure of our own ground, we went before the Ways 
ns Committee in November, 1908, and voluntarily 
| that if we would put into the hands of the 
ent the opportunity of treating with other nations 
erate tariff against us, it would be proper for us 
our duty reduced from 45 to 30. As a result of 
present tariff is a minimum ahd maximum of 30 
per cent.; 30 to the countries that favor us, and 
the others. 


x» Simmons. Do you speak of general mini- 
| maximum in the bill, or a special minimum and 
applying to your industry? 

Grier. For the first time in all tariff acts machine 

ere given a special classification. Going back 

all the tariff acts, machine tools were classed 

neral clause, “manufactures of iron, steel, not other- 

ecified,” and always had a tariff of 45 per cent., 

ne exception, the Wilson bill reducing it to 35. It 

until the voluntary suggestion on our part to the 

\Vavs and Means Committee of 1908 that the tariff was 

re | to 30 per cent. In consideration of making ar- 

ents with other countries for a reduction of their 

iwainst us we suggested we would be perfectly 

to have our tariff reduced from 45 to 30. I want 

right here that the manufacturers at that time—I 

do not think we are to be blamed for that—could not and 

did not foresee the rapidity of the progress that particu- 
larly the German nation has made. 

Senator Heysurn. That was in the interest of the ex- 

rs, was it not, that proposition of yours? Mr. Geter. 


Senator Hrygurn. And you disregarded the inter- 
ests of the small manufacturers all over the country in 
order that the exporters might have that adv antage in the 
foreign market? 


Mr. Geter. No, I think not. At that time the senti- 
ment of the machine tool manufacturers was this, that, 
having originated the machines, being the first to organize 
the manufacture of them, we would be able to keep out 
the foreign importation of machine tools with a duty of 
30 per cent. 

Senator Heysurn. You did not do it, did you? Mr. 
Grirk. No, we did not. I simply say we did not at that 
ume foresee the rapidity with which the German nation 

iid progress since that time. But I do not think we 

ild be penalized now for what we thought was rather 

patriotic act. 

SrNATOR WILLtAMs. One word right there before you 

hy. You say you did not keep out the imports of 
hine tools from foreign countries; you are still ex- 
ting machine tools, are you not? 


Grier. Yes, sir. Right here, if it would be en- 
cly agreeable to you, we have prepared our case very 
roughly, and it is in sequence, and every question, I 
k, that you could possibly raise will be more or less 

vered in the statement as we go along. I should be 

lappy, after we finish our statement, to answer any 
| questions, 

SENATOR Heysurn. I think the members of the com- 
ittce will have to treat this thing each according to his 
wn ideas, as to what will give him the information he 
‘ants; and I think it is better for the suggestion to be 
ade appropriate to the stage of consideration that you 





S'NATOR WittrAMs, I wanted this information be- 
it immediately follows logically upon the informa- 
that the Senator was desiring to get. You still ex- 
‘ machine tools, I understand. What is the amount of 
mportaaen of machine tools to which the Senator 
GEtER. The amount of importation of machine 
‘ols has only been classified in the statistics since 1909. 
becinning with 1910 the imports were $177,000; in 1911 
imports were $191,082. 
SENATOR Wittiams. What were the exports for those 
years? 
r. Geter. The exports of machine tools, i do not 
how much. The machine tools, in the figures of 
‘sovernment, are included in the export figures of 
‘al working machinery, including machine tools. 
YAToR Wittiams. Under that very report there, 
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where they put the imports, they also put the exports, do 
they not, referring to the same articles? 

Mr. Geter. No, there is another statement. Please 
recall that metal working machinery exports include other 
things beside machine tools. 

SenAToR WILLIAMS. So did the imports, did they not? 
Mr. Geren. No; I am trying to make that clear. 

SENATOR WILLIAMS. The same phraseology is used as 
to both, is it not? Mr. Gerer. No, The imports are 
scheduled under machine tools, the exports under metal 
working machinery, which includes machine tools. The 
exports of metal working machinery in 1910 were $5,975,- 
000; in 1911, $9,626,000. 

SENATOR WILLIAMS. The exports were five million and 
something and nine million and something, and the imports 
were less than $200,000 in each year? Mr. Geter, Yes, 
sir; not on identical terms. 

SENATOR Simmons. You read the imports of machine 
tools. New I ask you if there are any imports of metal 
working machinery? 

Mr. Geter. I cannot answer that question, because the 
Treasury decisions are letting in under that clause now 
machines that formerly in the trade we did not classify 
as machine tools. What part of that it is I cannot say, 
because I cannot get from the Government officials any 
items as to either the exports, classifying them by the dif- 
ferent machines, or as to the imports. 

SENATOR Heysurn. What is it according to the Treas- 
ury statement, according to their classification? Mr. Geter. 
Machine tools. 

SENATOR StmMons. You stated that exports, as it ap- 
peared in the Treasury statement, were metal working ma- 
chinery. Mr. Geter. Metal working machinery, including 
machine tools. 

SENATOR WitLiAMs. What, itt your opinion, is the pro- 
portion of machine tools to other metal working machinery 
in those exports? 

Mr. Geter. I made the statement some time ago, off- 
hand, that I thought the total exports of machine tools, as 
we understand them, to all parts of the world, would not 
exceed $5,000,000. We have since that time made some 
more careful analysis, and I feel quite sure that my first 
statement is more than sufficient to cover the exports of 
machine tools we make. 

Senator WILLIAMS. Would you change that estimate 
now? 

Mr. Geter. If anything, I would make it a little less. 


I might make it $4,500,000. I think that would be nearer’ 


tight than $5,000,000. Unfortunately, I have not got 
from the Government offices any figures on that point to 
be accurate. I want to say here, gentlemen, that the Amer- 
ican engineer, with his inventive ability, supported by the 
progressive and aggressive spirit and enterprise of Amer- 
ican capital, was the pioneer in bringing the modern ma- 
chine tool to its present high productive capacity. He not 
only gave to American industry in all its forms, but also to 
the industries of the world, the instruments by means of 
which the cost of all manufacturing has been greatly re- 
duced. We do not, claim in our industry that we invented 
the loom, the cotton gin, the shoe-making machine, the 
locomotive, or the electric motor, but, gentlemen, it is a 
fact that by the use of our product we have tremendously 
contributed to reduce the cost of all these articles, and 
assisted in making possible and broadening the commercial 
use of them. This work that’we have done has been done 
at a tremendous expense to the American tool builder. It 
is impossible to give any figures, but it would certainly run 
into the millions of dollars. In fact, as one characteristic 
of the American tool builder, he is constantly inventing 
and perfecting new machinery, to his credit; he takes the 
lead in the world along the line of creating new machinery. 
I want to say right here that it would be a conservative 
statement that 5 per cent. of the total cost of our production 
is to be found in that continuous work of invention and 
development of the American machine tool. Unfortunately. 
it being an old industry, we cannot get any fandamental 
patents, and therefore we are making this contribution to 
the world without any opportunity of protecting ourselves 
and getting paid for the work we are doing. 

I want to say here that this industry, which represents 
an output possibly of $40,000,000 and a capitalization of 
about the same, is divided among about 225 concerns in 
the United States. 
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SENATOR SIMMONS. Those 225 concerns are distinct; 
they have no connection one with the other? 

Mr. Grier. They are absolutely distinct and separate, 
and they are fighting the good fight of competition as 
keenly and as honestly as anybody could possibly expect 
them to do. 


SENATOR Heysurn. But they all agree on the tariff 
question, and they sent you here to represent them all, 
your interests being mutual? 


Mr. Gerer. Our interests are absolutely mutual in this 
matter. They simply have delegated me to place before 
you as best I can their reasons for asking reconsideration 
of this bill) And now I want to say here, before we go 
any further, and before you make any false conclusions, 
the exports last year of machinery, and even part of the 
year before, were larger than ordinarily, and I will show 
you later on the fluctuation in the exports of machine tools 
is due to the fact that England and Germany are enjoying 
a period of prosperity such as they have not had for a 
decade, and, at the same time, we in this country have been 
running at about a 60 per cent. production. Business is so 
dull that we have machines in this country for immediate 
delivery; whereas the English and German manufacturers 
were so filled up with orders that they could not deliver 
promptly, and that gave us the opportunity for temporarily 
again raising our export figures. It is a temporary condi- 
tion. That should be analyzed. 

SENATOR HeEysurN. You could beat them to their own 
customers, could you?) Mr. Geter. In the matter of time. 

SENATOR McCumpBer. What are your chief countries of 
export? 

Mr. Geter. England, Germany and France. That needs 
to be understood, and I hope you will be patient enough to 
allow me to present to you clearly why it is we are to-day 
still exporting machines into those countries, and what the 
machines are we are exporting there. We want to show 
you that the machines we formerly exported to Germany 
and England have disappeared from our export trade; that 
because, however, the American engineer and American 
machine tool builder is constantly putting on to the market 
new types of highly organized and highly productive ma- 
chines, what business he has to-day is on the newer types 
of machines that are not yet duplicated in the other coun- 
tries; that the old business we formerly had is gone, and 
that therefore when you look in the export figures to-day, 
as contrasted to I0 years ago, you must remember that it 
is in a measure entirely a different product, although it is 
still called “machine tool.” Furthermore, an analysis would 
show this, that out of the 225 concerns, a large part of 
which 10 years ago exported machinery abroad, the num- 
ber has narrowed down, and there are comparatively few 
concerns left in the machine tool industry that still are 
exporting machines; and those concerns are only export- 
ing such machines, as I.say, in number, in quantity, 
that would amount to anything, that are of the newer type, 
more highly organized machines, that have not yet had 
their duplicates in Europe. 


SENATOR McCumBer. Will you explain to the com- 
mittee whether or not you are selling your products cheaper 
in the export markets than you are in the home, domestic 
market? 

Mr. Gerer. Yes, sir; we will be glad to explain any 
and everything to you that we can. 

SENATOR Simmons. It séems to me it would be much 
more helpful to the committee if you would explain it now. 
I would like to know whether you are selling cheaper in 
England, France and Germany than you are selling here. 

Mr. Geter. All right. May I finish, however, this first 
statement, to show how the machine tool business is dis- 
tributed geographically, and also by firms, to show clearly 
to your minds that it is a highly competitive business? I 
have here nine firms, with a capitalization of over 
$1,000,000; 3 between $750,000 and $1,000,000; II be- 
tween $500,000 and $750,000; 19 between $300,000 and 
$500,000; 20 between $200,000 and $300,000; 26 between 
$125,000 and $200,000; 18 between $75,000 and $125,000; 
17 between $50,000 and $175,000; 20 .between $35,000 
and $50,000; 21 between $20,000 and $35,000; 11 be- 
tween $10,000 and $20,000; 5 between $5,000 and $10,000; 
1 between $3,000 and $5,000, and 42 even less. The States 
are figured like this: Ohio has 58; New York, 22; Con- 
necticut, 22; Massachusetts, 39; Illinois, 15; Pennsylvania, 
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16; Rhode Island, 6; Michigan, 8; Wisconsin, 10: indiana 

7; Delaware, 3; Vermont, 4; New Jersey, 7; Maryland. I: 

New Hampshire, 2; Iowa, 1; Maine, 2; Miss L; in 
other words, 18 States. 

Now, a Senator has inquired as to the matte price. 

I want to say that I cannot give you any exact res as 


to what each one of these manufacturers is doing as to his 
export business. I can make this statement, that the Amer. 
ican machine universally costs more to the use: 
than it does to the user here. 

SENATOR SIMMONS. You state that you sell the Amer- 
ican machines higher in Europe than you do here? 

Mr. Geter. The customer pays more money because of 
the cost of transportation, the cost of the duty, and the cost 
of selling. i 

SENATOR SIMMONS. Your own selling price in Europe is 
higher than it is here? 

Mr. Geter. The user in Europe universally pays more 
money for the machine there than the user would pay for 
it in this country. 

SENATOR SIMMONS. That means the price is higher than 
it is in this country? Mr. Geter. Yes. 

SENATOR JOHNSON. How about your selling price? Mr, 
Geiger. Our selling price is somewhat modified for the 
European business in such cases, where the European 
agent takes upon himself some of the costs of the selling. 

SENATOR Simmons. Are you afraid of European com- 
petition in these machines in the face of the fact that you 
sell these machines higher in Europe than you do in Amer- 
ica? 


abroad 


Mr. Gerer. I did not say we sold these machines 
higher in Europe than we did in America. I simply said to 
you that the customer in Europe, because of the cost of 
transportation, freight, and so forth, and the selling cost, 
pays a higher price for the ‘machine in Europe than the 
customer here in this country. 

SENATOR CLARK. Where do you fix your price? Mr. 
Geter. At New York. 

Senator CLARK. What I would like to know is this, at 
New York, where you fix your price, and where your de- 
livery is made, what is the difference between the cost to 
the foreign purchaser and to the domestic purchaser? 

Mr. Geter. In our own case, and I think this is pretty 
universally true, the cost of the freight from the factory 
to New York, and for packing, boxing, and so forth, is 
possibly in some instances 5 per cent. higher than the 
American dealer would pay for the same machine in New 
York. 

SENATOR CLARK, In other words, the price of your ma- 
chine furnished to the foreign consumer at the point of 
delivery is not higher than the price paid by the Americar 
buyer. 

Mr. Geter. .Remember this, that a good many of our 
machines are not sold direct to the customers; they pass 
through agents’ hands. 

SENATOR CLarK. Can you not answer this question: 
Your point of delivery, where the product passes out 0! 
your hands, and at which the price is fixed that is to come 
to your manufacturing concern, is New York? Mr. GkrER. 
Yes, sir. 

Senator CLarK. That takes in nothing as to ocean 
freight; it takes in nothing as to the cost of selling in the 
other country? Mr. Gerer. No, sir; nor the duty. 

SENATOR CLARK, What I am still trying to get at 1s, your 
selling price is the price of your goods in New York; 's 
that it?’ 

Mr. Geren. We get less returns from the shipment 
abroad, because we make the delivery in New York City as 
opposed to the f.o.b. factory price for the domestic trade, 
and we absorb the cost of the packing, and in some Jr 
stances make a further discount to the foreign agent to 
help him in his selling expense. 

SENATOR Simmons. If you send to Europe your prod- 
uct, the freight rates have to be paid before the European 
customer buys, and added to the price he pays? Mr. Grier 
Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. If a European producer sends his 
product over here, he has to do the same thing, has he not! 
Mr. Geter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. So that the fact remains that the 
price of this article, your product, which you export, '§ 
higher in Europe than it is in this country? Mr. GEreR. Yes, 
sir. 
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or Simmons. Then why are you afraid of that 
Mr. Gerer. I submit that does not argue our 


Simmons. You are afraid of .competition with 
where your product sells higher than it does in 
stic market? 

ier. How could it help but sell higher in Ger- 

n | am just through telling you that the custom- 

must pay for the transportation and the duty and 

selling ? 

x Simmons. If the producer over there wants 

s product to this country and sell it in competi- 

as to pay those charges, does he not? The freight 

rope to America is as great as the freight from 
to Europe. 

ter. It is a little less. 

,ror Simmons. Why is that? 

Grier. Because the German Government owns 95 
‘f the railroads, and it is a well-known fact—we 
figures here—that both the freight and the inland 

rate from factory centers to the seaboard in Ger- 

ivered to the steamship company, are about one- 

t they charge for a local shipment. 

x Simmons. There is a little difference against 
ricans in the distribution and transportation cost 
article reaches the German coast. 

;EIER. Let me make this clear to you, emphasize 

We are claiming that our exports to Europe are 

confined to highly specialized and highly organized 

nes, such as are not as yet made to compete by 

German makers; that the Europeans are making ex- 

ent machines of the kind and type that we shipped 

ere 10 years ago; that they are manufacturing those 

ines to-day at a cost very much under ours, and the 

of the tariff would not bring into-this country 

mmediately the highly organized machines, because they 

ire not making them over there, but it would bring into 

his country a type of machine in which probably 75 per 
cent. of this trade is engaged to-day in making. 

Senator Smoot. And where there is one of those 
highly manufactured machines made by the tool makers 
f this country and exported to a foreign country, there 

twenty-five or fifty of the other class that can be 

by a foreign country, and without’ the tariff would be 
in here in competition? Mr. Geter. Precisely. 

SeNATOR JOHNSON, American ingenuity and inventive- 

ll the time at work making large progress in 
s and machine tools of all kinds, and you are con- 

‘tantly discarding those made to years ago, in manufac- 

res of all kinds? 

Grier. That is a very general statement that is 
tunately doing our whole countfy a tremendous 

of harm. We are constantly harping upon the 

that the genius, the invention, and also the skill of 
workman are so superior to those of foreigners that 
unfortunately coming to conclusions that are not 
nded upon fact; and it must be borne in mind, and we 
rfectly willing to show you—we have the data here 

give you a clear idea of this whole matter—that a 

ntry like Germany, for which I have the highest respect, 

untry that is so scientific.in everything that it does, a 
untry that is, from an industrial standpoint, to-day the 

of the world, enjoys a cost of production that 
fortunately do not have in this country. And that 
not overcome the tremendous difference in the cost 

ingenuity and by our automatic machines, because 
quick to use the same instruments that we use in 
esses of our manufacture. I want to show you 
as we go along. 

ok StmMons, Does that agree with your state- 
just made that we were the pioneers who invented 
ew machines and introduced them here, and then 
ny and England and the balance came in and copied 

That is what you said. 

Geter. I do not retract what I said. 

\ToR SIMMONS, It is not your argument that Ger- 
s so much superior to us in inventive genius? 

‘ Geter. I do not say that. I say that Germany, by 

‘er example, and as she’ testifies herself—as I will pro- 

“uce iater on—has taken from the American, by the ex- 

of organization of types, the development of man- 
‘ring processes, taken the example of America and 
has followed the American in his footsteps, and 
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with such rapidity as I say to you that we in 1908, when 
we suggested this modification of a 45 per cent. rate to a 
30 per cent. rate, ourselves did not realize the rapidity with 
which she would make that progress. 

SENATOR Simmons. Then if I understand you cor- 
rectly, Mr. Geier, your proposition is simply this, that 
you are able to export to those countries, Germany and 
England, only an advanced type of machine, which is 
superior to anything they have at the present time; but 
that as in a very short time they will copy these same 
machines, you cannot export, unless you are able to still 
advance something beyond what they have produced; and 
that would. be some particular type of machine? 

Mr. Geter. It is not only the fact that we are making 
machines of more advanced type, but in some cases we 
have plants in this country for the production of machine 
tools that are so finely organized that they produce a 
quality of product that is not yet equaled in Germany. 
There are distinctions, you see. You might have a com- 
paratively simple machine, but in which the requirements 
for accuracy were so great that Europeans would -buy 
the machine because it had been developed to the highest 
degree of accuracy. 

SENATOR McCumber. That would be an advanced de- 
sign ? 

Mr. Geter. It would not only be an advanced de- 
sign, but a degree of refinement in manufacture that they 
have not equaled yet. 

SENATOR SIMMONS. You do not mean to say that you 
are exporting to Europe now only such types or qualities 
of machine as Europe has not been mantfacturing? 

Mr. Geter. That has to be explained. There are fif- 
teen manufactories of milling machines in Germany. 
There are still American milling machines sent to Ger- 
many because the American milling machine was the most 
highly developed machine, not only as to design, but it 
reachéd a degree of accuracy such as is not even yet 
equaled in Germany. And that machine requires a high 
degree of accuracy. I am proud enough to disclaim that 
Germany has equaled the American manufacturer of mill- 
ing machines tor refinement avd degree of accuracy. But 
I must admit this, that the German milling machine maker, 
during the past 10 years, has made tremendous advances, 
and that he is daily and yearly taking away some of the 
market in.Germany that the Americans formerly had. In 
other words, that our market in Germany for milling ma- 
chines that are highly developed, finely made, is constantly 
getting smaller and smaller. 

SENATOR SIMMONS, But you do not say that you export 
to Europe only machines of a type and quality that are not 
made in Europe? Mr. Geter. No. 

SENATOR Simmons. Then there is European compe- 
tition in Europe with your exported machine? 

Mr. Geter. Yes; worse than that, gentlemen, the com- 
petition in Germany is something terrific. But already 
we are having something of the competition right here on 
our own shores, with the 30 per cent. tariff against them. 

Senator Simmons, Are you making as much profit 
on your machines shipped to Germany as on your machines 
sold in this country? , 

Mr. Geter. We think we make fully as much, because 
the foreign dealer in our machine assumes a great many 
costs of marketing that machine that here in our own 
country we ourselves assume. 

Senator McCumper. Right on that point, do you sell 
to the wholesale market in New York, or do you handle 
your business only through agencies? 

Mr, Geter. We handle our business only through agen- 
cies. There is no wholesaling of machine tools. There 
might be some exceptions to that on the part of some 
manufacturers who are represented here to-day. Some 
sell direct. i 

SENATOR HeysurN. No one buys them and holds them 
for a market? Mr. Geter. No. 

Senator Heysurn. You sell on orders? Mr. Gerer. 
Yes. 

Senator StmMONsS. You do hot mean to say you sell 
altogether to the man who is going to operate the ma- 
chine? 5 

Mr. Geter. Yes, sir; direct to the man who is going 
to operate the machine, or through a dealer who buys the 
machine for the consumer. Some dealers buy machines 
outright and put them in stock. But the majority of 
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machine tools to-day are only ordered from the manu- 
facturer after the dealer has made a sale to the customer. 


SENATOR Simmons. If a dealer of the character you 
spoke of has sold to his customers a’ given number of 
machines, and then orders that number from you, he has 
paid all the expense of selling himself, has he not? Mr. 
Geter. Yes. 

SeNAToR Stmmons. You sell to him upon the same 
principle that you sell to any wholesale dealers who might 
order that number of machines? 

Mr. Geter. We do not have any wholesale dealers. 
We have representatives whom we call dealers, and they, 
of course, get a better price than the consumer gets, 10 
per cent. in our case, which is given them to pay for their 
cost of traveling men, office rent, etc. 

SENATOR Stumons. A man of that character would be 
a middleman? Mr. Gerer. Yes, a manufacturer’s agent. 

Senator Smoot. If you did not have that manufac- 
turer’s agent, vou would have to send a man there from 
the mill to solicit that trade? 

Mr. Gerer. Yes. Now, gentlemen, I would like to have 
you go with me for a moment to investigate the cost of 
producing machine tools. The cost of a machine tool is 
made up, of course, of material and labor. We have 
taken the trouble to get data from 67 concerns in answer 
to certain inquiries, and the figures we have gotten would 
indicate that the average percentage of material in a ma- 
chine tool is equal to 27.2 per cent. of the cost of that 
machine, leaving 72.8 per cent. to represent the cost of 
labor and overhead. The cost of labor is the big item, as 
you will see, in this proposition. 

Senator Heysurn. You have not made that plain, 
because vou have included labor and overhead charges 
in the same item. TI would like to have yon senarate the 
overhead charges from labor so that we will know what 
the labor really is. 

Mr. Geter. We have it separated like this: The labor, 
38.3 per cent.. and labor overhead, 34.5 per cent. 

SENATOR Heypurn. You mean salaries there? Mr. 
Geirr. Oh, no. In every plant you have what we would 
call direct labor and indirect labor. 

The CuarrmMan. Of what does the overhead labor con- 
sist ? 

Mr. Geter. Overhead manufacturing expenses of all 
sorts, truckers and laborers and such expenses in the way 
of purchase of tools that go into the use of the machine. 

SENATOR WitittAms. Taxes? Mr. Geter. No, sir. 
This could properly be put into the manufacturing costs. 

SENATOR WitiiamMs. Where do your taxes come in, 
where does your rent come in, where do your traveling 
salesmen come in? Mr. Geter. Those would come into 
commercial expenses, the traveling salesmen. 

Senator WititiaMs. Are your expenses to be added to 
these other two items? If they are, you will get over 
100 per cent. total cost of production. 

Mr. Geter. These figures, exactly as we have given 
them to you, are 100 per cent. in this total cost of a ma- 
chine. We figure 27.2 per cent. represents the labor, and 
38.3 per cent. represents the direct labor and the overhead 
expense, which includes, of course, indirect labor and some 
properly chargeable expenses to manufacturing, 34.5 per 
cent. A machine has to be sold; it has to be advertised; 
it has to be marketed, and the account has to be collectea, 
and a lot of other things come in before we really get the 
returns. I am trying to show you here, in comparison with 
the European changes, the difference in the cost between 
producing machines here and producing them abroad. 

SENATOR JoHNsoN. That is the cost at the factory? 
Mr. Getrr. At the factory. 

Senator CLARK. What are your overhead charges, 
what you speak of as overhead charges? 

Mr. Geter. All the non-productive labor in a plant that 
you cannot specifically charge to a given thing in the 
manufacture of the article. 

Senator CLarK. That is, superintendents? 


Mr. Geter. Superintendents, foremen, timekeepers, 
truckers, shipping clerks, elevator men, etc. That is about 
one-third of the men employed in the plant that you would 
call non-productive labor, which goes into the overhead. 
Then you have, of course, charged in there also the using 
up of files, emery cloth, cutters and things of that sort, 
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used up in the production of these machines, 
labor items. ‘ 


SENATOR CLARK. What I was trying to get at was this 
that the real labor cost was more than 38 per cent. \M; 
Gerer. Exactly. 

Senator CLarK. So the real labor cost is not on} 
38 per cent., but such portions of the overhead ch 
go on the salary list, aside from the labor? 

Mr. Geter. The actual,labor cost, as nearly as you cap 
figure it, will certainly run, depending on the type of ma. 
chine you are building, not less than 60 per cent., and i: 
will go up as high as 75 per cent. in certain cases. We 
are giving you here averages which would be low in some 
cases, and in some cases might be a little high. 

SENATOR WILLIAMS. It could not go to 75 per cent. 
could it, if 27.2 per cent. was the material? 

Mr. Gerer. In those cases the material would be less. 
I could find you machines where the labor item woyld 
probably be 90 per cent. of the cost of the machine. For 
instance, my own business is somewhat of that last type, 
In our own case our direct labor is 48.8 per cent., the over- 
head labor, including such supplies as are properly charge 
able to the labor item, 22.8 per cent.; and the material fig- 
ures 28.4 per cent. 

SENATOR Heysurn. Of course, you have not made these 
figures based upon any particular operation, but upon all 
these mills as a general aggregate, a composite proposi- 
tion? : 

Mr. Geter. Yes. Please remember, gentlemen, that we 
only had a very short time to prepare our case. I may say 
to you that we have worked diligently and earnestly to get 
at the facts. We do not want to present anything here 
that does not bear the closest investigation and scrutiny. 
We simply want to show you such a situation that, | am 
sure, after you understand it, you will be full of sympathy 
for us in our case. We state here now that the material 
is 27.2 per cent., and we make the claim that the new 
Underwood bill would not permit us in any way to buy any 
of our material any cheaper than we are paying for it 
to-day. Even if we could buy cheaper, the part that ma- 
terial plays in the cost of our product is less, you see, than 
28 per cent. 

SENATOR StmMONS. What is your raw material? 

Mr. Geter. The raw material is pig iron and bar steel. 
Those are the two basic things. 

SENATOR Simmons. The Underwood bill reduces the 
duty on pig iron, and would not that reduce the price? 

Mr. Geiger. The Underwood bill reduces the duty, but 
does not in this instance for us reduce the price. 1| have 
here in my hand a letter from The Jron Age, in answer 
to an inquiry from us to find out immediately the ruling 
prices on these basic materials in England and Germany as 
contrasted to the ruling prices in America today that enter 
into this product. 

Senator Simmons. How do you know that the reduc- 
tion made in the Underwood bill, so-called, of the duty on 
pig iron, is not going to reduce the price of pig iron? 

Mr. Geter. That is a matter of computation. 

Senator McCumser. Assuming you would get your 
pig iron the cheaper in an amount measured by a reduction 
in the tariff, have you made an estimate as to what percent- 
age that would bear to the selling price of your article? In 
other words, what percentage the reduction on pig ifon 
would bear in influencing your selling price of your article? 

Mr. Geter. I have not figured it, but I think it would 
take several decimal points to express the result. 

Senator McCumper. It is so infinitesimal that you 
could not take it into consideration at all, scarcely? Mr. 
Geter. No. 

Senator McCumper. And especially you could get no 
particular benefit upon the mere reduction in the raw ma- 
terial? 

Mr. Geter. No, it would not amount to anything worth 
while. 

SENATOR CLARK. What was the effect of the statement 
first made, that the duty is still high on the raw material 
and lower on your product? What figure would that cut! 
If the tariff on the raw material makes no difference, what 
figure would that cut? 

Mr. Geter, The articles that enter into our product are 
protected in the Underwood bill all the way from 10 to 25 
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«hereas the finished article is put on the free list. 
ner would get such supplies as ball bearings, for 
5 per cent. cheaper than we can, because the rate 
25 per cent. in the Underwood bill if brought 
ad. A great many million dollars’ worth of those 
vs are coming into this country now. We have 
tabulation of the rates of wages paid by these 
ries, and have also contrasted them with the in- 
as to the ruling rates abroad on the same 


x WittiAMs. Whence did you get those figures? 

cx. I will be glad to state. The German wage 

; ~ have obtained from Captain Carden’s reports. 
Captain Carden is the Government expert sent out by the 
States for two years to study the conditions of the 
tool industry abroad. On page 16 of the report 
; the wages of Ludwig Loewe & Co.: Lathe hands, 
<% cents per hour; plane hands, 16.8 cents; milling ma- 
nds, 17.2 cents; boring mill, 17 cents. The average 

is 16.7 cents. That is a machine tool building concern, and 
therefore is very pertinent to our inquiry. His report also 
vives an average of the Reinecker, Schubert & Salzer, Pitt- 
ler and De Fries shops, the figures for the latter being: 
Lathe hands, 15.6 cents; plane hands, 16.8 cents; milling 
hands, 16.8 cents; boring mill, 16.8-cents; an aver- 
TT 16.5 cents. They also make machine tools. Then 
mes a concern in Saxony, the International Steam Pump 
‘ompany. We got these figures directly from the company 
here. They have a plant in that district, and the wages 
they are paying are as follows: Lathe hands, 15.3 cents; 
oring mill, 15.6 cents; drill hands, 15.6 cents; or an aver- 
Then Mr. Luchars, the editor of Ma- 
, made a compilation in 1908 of wages in Europe 
) machinists in Munich, Saxony, Berlin, and Magde- 


machine 


awe ot 15.9 cents. 
hiner 


paid t 


burg, aud he gives, as the result of his tabulation, 15 cents 
per hour for the average rate of wages paid to the machine 
yperators : 

Senatok WILLIAMS. Are those all figures of machine 


tools ? 
Mr. Geter. All but the last one named. But they use 
the same type of help as we do in the manufacture of our 


macnines. 


SENATOR WiLtiAMs. I thought machine tool makers 
were a very high type, very skilled laborers. 
Mr. Geter. So they are. If a man operates a boring mill 


a pump works he has to be just as skilled as a man on 
1 steam machine in a machine tool shop. That gives us 


in average of 1434 cents for those classes of labor, skilled © 


ior, machine operators. As opposed to that the reports 
t our 67 concetns show an average rate of 27.9 cents for 
machine operators. 

SENATOR HeyBuRN. Make it plain in the record that you 

mparing the domestic with the foreign. 

Mr. Grier. The average abroad for machine operators 
is [454 cents; the average here of our 67 machine tool con- 
ers 1s 67.2 per cent. We have here vise hands and as- 
semblers, who are men who do not work on machines “but 
work on vises and fit parts together. We have on page 18 
' Captain Carden’s report, Ludwig Loewe & Co., of Ber- 
in, machine tool builders, 14.4 cents; De Fries & Co., Dues- 
seldorf, machine tool builders, 16.8 cents. Averaging those 
‘wo we get 15.6 cents per hour for vise hands and assem- 
lers in Germany. Our rate in this country, gathered in 
tl me way, is averaged at 29.7 cents. Now we come to 
‘he unskilled labor. We have again Carden’s report for 
-udwig Loewe & Co., Berlin, 10.8 cents; De Fries, Duessel- 
‘orl, 9 cents. Then here we have a statement from Consul- 
veneral A. M. Thackara at Berlin: “According toa report 
pu ished by the statistical office of the city of Duesseldorf, 
‘Hich appeared recently in the Imperial Official Journal, 
‘he average daily wages paid unskilled adult male laborers 
‘uring the year 1910 in the following cities, each having a 
Present population of 200,000 or more, as compared with 
‘ne average wages paid during the year 1893, were as fol- 
ows.” He begins with Munich. A great many. cities are 
sien. So you get a good average. In 1893 the average was 
9 cents per day, and in 1910 it had risen to 77.4 cents a 

“ATOR CLARK. That had not special reference to men 
sed in your industry; it is general unskilled labor? 
\'r Gerer. Yes, sir, Those are the men we have around 

| for doing the “toting.” 
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SENATOR HeEysuRN. Just give the figures of the un- 
skilled labor abroad and here. 

Mr. Geter. The average abroad for unskilled labor is 
10.1 cents per hour; the average for unskilled labor in this 
country is 19.9 cents per hour. 

SENATOR Simmons. Does that mean factory labor? 

Mr. Geter. It means unskilled labor that we employ 
in our factories, 

Senator Simmons. Unskilled labor employed in all 
the mills in this country? 

Mr. Geter. No, the 67 concerns represented by these 
reports. Gentlemen, the first cost does not necessarily 
mean that that is a real saving in labor. You might have 
a low prime cost of labor, and yet a high cost of produc- 
tion. So we feel we must show to you, or bring facts 
before you to indicate, that that German labor is also ef- 
ficient; that it not only costs less but also has a high effi- 
ciency. 

SENATOR Heypurn. Higher efficiency than our labor? 

Mr. Geter. I am not saying that. I am saying that 
it has efficiency probably equal to that of our own country. 
I want to submit that’ Germany, through its scientific sys- 
tem of industrial education, going over the past 25 years, 
and with the equipment of machinery and organization 
of its manufacturing processes, is using its labor as ef- 
ficiently as is possible in this country. It is admitted by 
thinking persons in this country that proper and efficient 
industrial education for our youth is one of the greatest 
national problems of the day. 

Other nations, notably Germany, have pointed out the 
way we must follow. Gentlemen, I want you to bear 
with me on this thing, not so much on account of the 
fact that I am a machine tool maker, but because [ am 
personally very much interested in this great subject of 
industrial education, afd I hope the time is near when 
the United States Government will really take hold of 
this subject, which, to my mind, is one of the great prob- 
lems of the present day, looking forward to the devel- 
opment of our industrial life. The little kingdom of 
Prussia, with approximately one-third of the population 
of the United States and one-thirtieth its area, had 400,- 
ooo young people between the ages of 14 and 18 attending 
schools for industrial training during the year 1908. This 
is equal to 13% per cent. of the total population. Com- 
pare this with the record of the United States Bureau 
of Education for 1906, which shows that 134 per cent. of 
our population: received vocational school education be-, 
tween the ages of 12 and 22 years, and we have the ex- 
planation for the more rapid increase of Prussia in ex- 
port of manufactured goods, notwithstanding our marvel- 
ous growth in population and territory occupied. “The 
millions in imported manufactured products which would 
bear the label ‘made in the United States’ instead of ‘made 
in Germany’ or ‘made in France’ is mute testimony to our 
inefficiency,” is the comment of M. R. Kultchar, a Chicago 
manufacturer, interested in industrial education. I could 
give you a great many quotations along those same lines. 
Prof. Hugo Munsterberg, in the last number of the North 
American Review! in an article entitled “Germany of 
To-day,” calls attention to the tremendous impetus in the 
development of industrial life in Germany which the sys- 
tematic education and technical education they have over 
there have given to that country. 

Tue CHairMAN, Mr, Geier, I do not suppose you are 
nearly through, and it will be necessary for us to take 
an adjournment until to-morrow at 10 o’clock. 

Following is a list of the machine tool companies repre- 
sented in person at the hearing: 

Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company, Murray Shipley 

U. S. Electrical Tool Company, G. H. Feltes. 

Bradford Machine Tool Company, Geo. T. Stewart. 

Woodward & Powell Planer Company, E. M. Woodward. 

Henry & Wright Mfg. Company, D. M. Wright. 

American Tool Wooks Company, J. B. Doan, 

Bullard Machine Tool Company, E. P. Bullard, Jr. 

Whitcomb Machine Tool Company, Chas. E. Hildreth. 

Prentice Bros. Company, A. E. Newton. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, Fred. A. Geier and ©. Wood 

Walter. 

Hendey Machine Company, C. H. Alvord. 

American Machine Tool Company, M. H. Barker. 

Gould & Eberhardt, F. L. Eberhardt. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Henry Sharpe. 

R. K. Le Blond Machine Tool Company, F. E. Le Blond. 
Hillis & Jones Company, R. W. Smith. 
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J. Morton Poole Company, H. B. Haggard. 

T. C. Dill Machine Company, T. C. Dill. 

Heald Machine Company, James N. Heald. 

Detrick & Harvey Machine Company, J. S. Detrick and A. Harvey. 

Wm. Sellers & Co., Inc., J. H. Schwacke. 

Taylor & Fenn Company, Charles L. Taylor. 

Windsor Machine Company, D. W. Patten. 

Massillon Foundry & Machine Company, F, G. Harrison. 

Cincinnati Bickford Tool Company, G. P. Gradolf. 

W. F. & John Barnes Company, A. T. Barnes. 

Diamond Machine Company, H. S. Chafee. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Company, R. C. McKinney. 

Pratt & Whitney Company, W. L. Clark. 

Seneca Falls Mfg. Company, P. B. Kendig. 

H. B. Underwood & Co., M. G, Condon. 

Cincinnati Shaper Company and Cincinnati Gear Cutting Machine 
Company, P. G. March. 

Greaves, Kinsman & Co., William Greaves. 

King Machine Tool Company, E. M. Muller. 


International Safety Congress 


The new American idea of the safety engineer, an 
accident prevention specialist, will be brought to the notice 
of world industrialists at an International Safety Congress 
to be held in Milan, Italy, for five days, beginning May 27, 
1912. This congress, the first of its kind of international 
scope ever held, will be for the purpose of setting in motion 
a worldwide movement for the conservation of human life 
in industry. y 

The American Muséum of Safety, 29 West Thirty-ninth 
street, New York, is making preparations so that the United 
States will be well represented. An American national 
committee has been selected by the museum to co-operate 
with the international body and to. promote the American 
ideas and views at the congress. Dr. W. H. Tolman, 
director of the museum, and other members of the com- 
mittee will attend the congress. 

The following are some of the papers which will be 
read at Milan: “The Safety Engineer on a Large Trans- 
portation System,” by Dr. W. H. Tolman, chairman Amer- 
ican committee; “How the New York Edison Safeguards 
the Lives and Limbs of Its Employees,” by Arthur Will- 
iams; “The Work of the Safety Committee of the United 
States Steel Corporation”; “Safeguarding the Traveling 
Public and Protecting the Employees of the Electric Street 
Railway Association”; “Proper Illumination and Accident 
Prevention,” by J. V. Lansingh, president Illuminating 
Engineering Society. 


Association of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers.— 
Headquarters have been opened by this association in room 
802, Frick Building, Pittsburgh. Directors have been 
elected as follows: W. S. Horner, district manager at 
Pittsburgh, of the American Rolling Mill Company, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio; R. D. Campbell, treasurer Allegheny Steel 
Company, Brackenridge, Pa.; W. A. Thomas, president 
Brier Hill Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio; Joseph B. 
Andrews, Newport Rolling Mill Company, Newport, Ky.; 
George W. Neidringhaus, second vice-president National 
Enameling & Stamping Company, St. Louis, Mo.; J. E. 
Carnahan, president Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio. W. S. Horner has been made presi- 
dent; W. A. Thomas, vice-president, and R. D. Campbell, 
treasurer. 


The Western Steel Car & Foundry Company, Burn- 
ham, Ill., which has been operating the plant of the IIli- 
nois Car & Equipment Company since 1902 under a lease, 
has exercised an option providing for the purchase of the 
property. The consideration was $1,100,000. The Western 
Steel Car & Foundry Company is the Western subsidiary 
of the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


The extension of the shop of the Terry Steam Turbine 
Company at Hartford, Conn., is now completed, and the 
equipment has been installed. With the former plant 1000 
Terry steam turbines have been built on order and are in 
operation. With the additional space the output can now 
be increased 100 per cent. The company announces that 
orders on hand are larger than ever before in its history. 
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‘Rapid Bridge Replacement 
Three 200-Ft. Double-Track Spans of the Bal. 


more & Ohio on a Skew Moved [nto 
Place in Record Time 


When the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
decided to replace the three single track pin-connected 
spans over the Monongahela River, on the \\ heeling 
division, near Fairmont, W. Va., with double-track riveted 
truss spans, it was confronted with the problem of erect. 
ing the new work in the face of an enormous trafic 
without hindrance or delay thereto. The masonry op 
which the old spams were erected in 1886 was built to 
accommodate a double-track bridge, though the bridge 
then erected was the common single track pin-connected 
type. 

The contract, as let to the American Bridge Company 
of New York, provided that the new work should be 
erected parallel to the old bridge, one line of trusses 
resting on the masonry, the other resting on temporary 
pile extensions to the masonry. On completing the new 
work traffic was to be diverted from the old to the 
new spans, pending the removal of the old structure and 
pulling the new work into its permanent position, the entire 
operation to be executed without interference to traffic, 

The new work consisted of three through riveted 
truss spans, each 203 ft. 5 in. center to center of the end 
bearings, on a 21-ft. 6-in. skew. The three spans, with 
floor, rail and engines used for the movement weigh 
approximately 2200 tons. After the removal of the old 
structure the masonry was cut down 12 ft. and capped 
with heavier stone, at the same time raising the track 
2 ft. above its former elevation. 

For moving the new work from its temporary to its 
permanent position, a distance of 26 ft. 6 in., seven lines of 
9o-lb. rails were laid on the masonry and masonry exten- 
sions and on these were placed 2%4-in. rollers, spaced 12 in, 
and held in place by guide plates. Another line of seven 
rails was laid above the rollers and on these upper rails 
the bridge shoes rested. The bottom layer of rails ex- 
tended over the masonry in the direction of the move- 
ment of the bridge, and they were clamped at the ends 
with 8 x 16 timbers for attaching the tackle. The 
rails were also fox-bolted to the masonry to resist spread- 
ing and upward movement. 

On the abutments 14 parts of 1%4-in, manila rope were 


Company 


‘used and on the two piers 24 parts, or 12 parts to each 


span on the piers. It was desired (and this the rigging 
permitted) that the extreme ends of the structure should 
travel a trifle slower than the movement at the piers 
and eliminate the danger of “locking” the spans by the 
extreme ends getting ahead. In the rigging used all 
ends of lines led to the engines instead of any ends term- 
inating at beckets, which arrangement doubled the speed 
of the movement. 

Track was broken on the afternoon of January 24 
and what is emphasized as the most extensive and com- 
plicated (on account of the skew) ‘undertaking of its 
kind on record was successfully accomplished in 3 min- 
utes. One hour and fifteen minutes were consumed in 
breaking and shifting the track, moving the new spans 
into their permanent position and connecting the track 
for traffic. After the spans were moved into permanent 
position they*were jacked up, the rails and rollers re 
moved and masonry plates and segmental rollers placed 
in their permanent positions. Several of the Baltimore 
& Ohio engineers, as well as engineers from different 
parts of-the country, were present to witness the unusua! 
undertaking. 


The Louisville Railway Company, Louisville, Ky., has 
placed an order for 3000 steel ties with the Carnegie Steel 
Company and will utilize them on an extension of a subur- 
ban line. The order is largely in the nature of an exper! 
ment, and if they are satisfactory steel tires will be sub- 
stituted entirely for wooden ones. 


The Cambria Steel Company reports for thé-year - 
December 31 net income of $2,777,338, as compared wit 
$4,553,332 in 1910. 








The Machinery Markets 


ther quiet conditions prevail in most machinery 
nfined to single tool purchases. Much interest 
ng that the proposed schedule will not go into 


markets and the business with few exceptions. has 
is being taken in the tariff question, and tool builders 
effect. New York and New England dealers see in 


rces of inquiry good business for the coming spring, although current sales are not as good as those 


ary. Cincinnati dealers have been bidding on a 
»roving in Cleveland, but orders for round lots 


$100,000 list from a local manufacturer. Conditions 
of tools are slow in coming out. , Chicago reports 


: inquiry as light, but a good business is being done in second-hand equipment. The South is occupied 


e prospects for business from the schools where 


the manual training movement is being developed. 


‘ion developments are creating an unusual demand for pumping machinery in Texas and the South- 


+] 
ae! 


iressing effect on trade which had started up there. 
» nature as to prospects for the near future. 


New York 


New York, February 14, 1912. 


While there has been some little subsidence of busi- 

, and fewer inquiries have come out, those already. 

the trade promise to close soon and prospects 

coming spring have a better tone than for some 
past. Current business, such as there is, comes 
widely scattered-sources and includes some equip- 

I Canadian interests. Manufacturers’ agents 

) handle a line of special and automatic machinery 

enjoying a fair trade, and there is enough business 

to miake them hopeful. The railroad buying 
as inquiry is confined to single tools for re- 
pli ent and is not a factor. There has been an 
immense amount of discussion the past week about 
the proposed new tariff schedule and particularly of 
the question as to just what constitutes a “machine 

ol,” a question which is vitally involved. 

The American Cotton Oil Company, Beaver 
street, New York, is preparing plans for a new oil 
refinery plant to be erected on property recently ac- 
quired in Bayonne, N. J. Tentative plans call for three 
buildings, one four stories, 100 x 200 ft., and two build- 
! 75 x 125 ft. three stories, all to be reinforced 
rete and steel.-throughout. The plant with its 
ipment, which will be of a special nature, will cost 
t $500,000. 

Lackawanna Bridge Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
eived a general contract for the construction of 
tr shop building for the New York Central Rail- 

( Company at West Albany, to cost $100,000. 

_ The Frontier Tire & Rubber Company, Buffalo, has 
en incorporated with a capital stock of $250,000 to 
over the business and plant of the Frontier Rubber 

mpany at 1400 to 1414 Niagara street. Additional 

rubber making machinery will be installed at once in 
the present plant, and an option has been secured on 
some large manufacturing buildings which will be fitted 

r automobile tire making and fully equipped with 

latest type of rubber machinery, washing and 

crinding machines, drying apparatus, rolls calenders, 
presses, molds and vulcanizers. Charles F. Benzing 
president and general manager. 

The Snyder Mfg. Company, Little Falls, N. Y., 
maker 94 bicycles, knitting machinery, etc., will build 
an addition 60 x 80 ft., two stories, to its plant on 
ain street, that city. 

"he Enterprise Garnetting Company, Albany, N. Y., 
»een incorporated with a capital stock of $75,000 

manufacture cotton and wool waste, etc. F. B. 

ves and G. C, Angus, Albany, and J. F. Kearney, 

'oes, are the incorporators. 

ian aul & Timmons, Buffalo, N. Y., have recently es- 

tablished at 286-288 Ellicott street, a factory for the 

nulacture of steel hand-hole gaskets for water tube 
‘s, for which they are having a large demand. 

‘he West Rotary Engine Company, Monticello. 
. has been incorporated with a capital stock of 

000 to manufacture engines, machinery, etc. The 

‘ors are Augustus A. West, 404 Marion street. 

‘lyn; Morris Meyers, New York City, and Baird 

iort, Collingwood, N. J. 

Gilbert Knitting Company, Little Falls, N. Y., 
) ans under way for two additional buildings to be 

at its plant on Main street, respectively 100 x 

‘our stories and basement and 78 x 138 ft., two 
res, OF brick, mill construction. 
‘ec Little Falls Felt Shoe Company, Little Falls, 
will build a two-story addition 43 x 78 ft. to its 
at Sixth and John streets. 
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the call for all classes of machinery is increasing. Renewed political troubles in Mexico have had 


Reports from other selling centers are of an encour- 


The John M. Forster Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
with a capital stock of $25,000, has been incorporated 
to manufacture machinery and machine tools. F. J. 
Forster and H. M. Kriss, Rochester, and M. H. Forster, 
Fairport, N. Y., are the incorporators. 

The Fulton Machine & Vise Company, Lowville, 
N. Y., is completing plans for a one-story foundry addi- 
tion to be made to its plant this spring. 

The city of Allentown, Pa., has grown to such an 

extent that it is compelled to enlarge its water supply. 
The data necessary in this matter are now being 
gathered for presentation to the water committee on 
or before March 15. The specifications call for one 
12,000,000 gal. pumping engine to be installed at the 
city pumping station, the foundations to be constructed 
by the city. A bond issue will be made to cover the 
cost. 
. The Niagara Metal Weather Strip Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $20,000 to manufacture weather strips. 
The company is arranging for a plant. The directors 
are F. H. Palmer, 45 Manchester place, Buffalo, and 
F. S. and C. H. Franklin, Hamburg, N. Y. 


New England 


Boston, Mass., February 13, 1912. 


The prevailing feeling in the trade is that, while 
business is not particularly good, indications of an in- 
crease in orders are to be found. It is particularly 
noteworthy that inquiries which promise early trans- 
formation into purchases are from an increasing di- 
versity of interests, instead of being confined in a large 
degree to the automobile trade and foreign customers. 
Builders of machine tools are making fewer complaints 
as to actual sales and as to the outlook. 

C. K. Lassiter, mechanical superintendent of the 
American Locomotive Company, has purchased a con- 
trolling interest in the Bansbe Machine Tool Company, 
Springfield, Mass., from Frank H. Page, president of 
the National Equipment Company of that city. Mr. 
Lassiter will not undertake the active management of 
the business, but wilt be president of the corporation. 
Walter H. Faulkner will be the treasurer, J. A. Eden, 
Jr., manager, and C. A. Smith, superintendent. C. J. 
Wetsel retires as manager after several successful years 
in charge of the business. Mr. Page retains an interest 
and will be represented in the board of directors. The 
capital stock will be increased from $150,000 to $1,500,- 
000, of which $500,000 will be 6 per cent. cumulative 
preferred, and $1,000,000 common. The reason for the 
new capital lies in the contemplated increase of the 
business. The company manufactures as a standard 
line multiple spindle drilling machines, and does work 
for outside parties, notably the National Equipment 
Company. To this will be added the manufacture of 
hydro-pneumatic drills, bolt turning machinery and 
stay-bolt threading machines, designed and patented by 
Mr. Lassiter. Interests associated with the Union 
Twist Drill Company, Athol, Mass., are financially 
concerned in the reorganized company. The company 
plans to increase its plant. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad is placing the contract 
for the structural steel which will go into the great 
locomotive and car repair shops at North Billerica, 
Mass., which assures the carrying out of the plans this 
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the erection of a very large repair plant for the western 
end of the system, to be erected in New Haven, Conn., 
or the immediate neighborhood. Whether this project 
will be carried through this season is doubtful, yet it is 
believed quite possible that the initial steps will be 
taken before the end of the year. It is considered al- 
most certain that the Grand Trunk interests will have 
to establish repair shops at the Providence end of the 
extension of the Vermont Central Railroad from Pal- 
mer, Mass., or at Palmer, because repair facilities with- 
in convenient access of the new line are now lacking. 

The S. A. Woods Machine Company, Boston, Mass., 
builder of wood-working planers, is preparing plans for 
the construction of a large erecting shop on land adja- 
cent to its works at South Boston. The building will 
be 70x 250 ft., one-story. The floor will be served by 
a 10-ton traveling crane, which will operate in con- 
junction with auxiliary cranes. 

Lancaster P. Clark has been made secretary of the 
Blake & Johnson Company, Waterbury, Conn. John 
P. Elton remains as president, and Robert P. Lewis as 
treasurer. Mr. Clark will continue as manager of the 
machinery division of the business. 

The General Electric Company announces that it 
will erect several large buildings this year at its works 
at Pittsfield, Mass. One will be used as a machine shop 
and store house, and will be 125 x 375 ft. Another fac- 
tory building will contain 100,000 sq. ft. of floor space, 
and building No. 26 will be extended. The estimated 
cost of these improvements is $250,000. 

The Connecticut Computing Machine Company, 
New Haven, Conn., has been placed in the hands of 
the Union & New Haven Trust Company, as tempo- 
rary receiver, and steps will be taken at once to wind 
up the company’s affairs and dissolve the corporation. 
‘The action was taken following a vote of the directors 
to discontinue the business. A large amount of money 
has been expended in developing a computing machine 
which is now said to be commercially practical, but 
the incorporators of the company do not care to put 
any more money into the enterprise. 

The business of the P. H. P. Motor Truck Company, 
Westfield; Mass., has been purchased by W. S. Magill, 
Guy Osborne and I. P. Miller, New York, who will 
continue it as the Westfield Motor Truck Company. 
The present factory building will be altered that the 
business may be carried along on a larger scale. It is 
planned to build 300 trucks this season. The capital 
stock will be increased to $150,000, of which $50,000 
will be preferred and $100,000 common. 

The Dart Mfg. Company, Waterloo, Iowa, manu- 
facturer cf light auto delivery trucks, is contemplating 
establishing an Eastern plant, and Worcester, Mass., 
is being considered as the site. The company has 
stipulated that this city will be chosen if $200,000 capi- 
tal is raised here. 

The furniture factory of the French & Heald Com- 
pany, Milford, N. H., was burned recently with a loss 
of $100,000. 

The Grace Machinery Company is incorporating to 
manufacture a combined shear and punching machine 
= is the invention of John W. Grace, Burlington, 

.. 

The Waterville Corporation has begun the erection 
of an additional factory building at Waterville, Conn., 
100 x 300 ft., one story. 

The Stamford Foundry Company, Stamford, Conn., 
has increased its capital stock fram $40,000 to $75,000. 

The Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
has increased its capital stock from $1,000,000 to $1,100,- 
000. i 

The American Silver Company. Bristol, Conn., will 
erect a factory building at Main and Pearl streets, 30x 
50 ft., two stories. 

Additions to general manufacturing works in New 
England just announced include the following: West 
Boylston Mfg. Company, Easthampton, Mass., mill 124 
x 456 ft., four stories, stockhouse 100 x 180 ft., seven 
stories, and an additional story 122 x 400 ft. to an ex- 
isting building, all of mill construction with steel beams; 
Birdseye-Somers Company, Bridgeport, Conn., corset 
manufacturer, a complete new plant on a tract of land 
just purchased; the Bias Narrow Fabric Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., factory to contain 25,000 sq. ft. of 
manufacturing space; the Boone Folding Box & Print- 
ing Company. New Haven, Conn., additional building. 

The Board of Trade of Norwich. Conn., has raised 
the $75,000 in capital for the American Thermos Bot- 
tle Company, which fulfills the condition upon which 
depended the removal of the company’s factory from 
New York City to Norwich. A factory will be built. 

The Star Pin Company, Shelton, Conn., will erect 
a new building 24 x 111 ft., two stories. 
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Cleveland 
CieveLann, OH10, February 13, i912 
Local machine tool dealers are getting a somewhat 


better volume of inquiries but orders for round lots of 
tools are slow in coming out. New inquiries 
the week include one- for four large machines, agere- 
gating about $15,000 and another for about |- small 
and medium sized tools amounting to about $10,009 
A moderate volume of business was placed during the 
week in single tools and small lots, orders in the aggre. 
gate showing a little improvement over the previous 
week. There is a fair demand for second-hand ma. 
chinery. 

Some of the local machine tool builders notice q 
little improvement in orders. A local maker of elec. 
tric drills and reamers reports considerable improve- 
ment in its business. Sales agents for motors and 
generators are getting a fair volume of orders. A good 
volume of business is in prospect for equipment for 
extensions to municipal water works and electric light 
plants in Ohio during the next few months. 

The Peerless Gear Tester Mfg. Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, which was recently organized, has established 
offices at 632 Schofield Building. The company expects 
shortly to establish a plant for the manufacture of gear 
testers. The officers are J. D. Chambers, president and 
treasurer; R. L. Swartz, vice-president; Worthington 
Hoyt, secretary. 

The Ohio Blower Company, Cleveland, Ohio, will 
shortly begin the erection of a new plant on Ivanhoe 
Road, East Cleveland. The plant will be two stories 
and basement, of re-inforced concrete construction. 
Theré will be a main building 60x 140 ft. and a wing 
70 x 70 ft. and a two-story office building 40x 50 ft. An 
electric elevator will be installed. Power for operating 
the plant will be furnished by a commercial company. 
Plans have been prepared by the Moore Engineering 
Company, New England Building, Cleveland. 

Purchases will shortly be made for the new plant of 
the Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company at Southington, 
Conn., including 60 oil furnaces for case hardening and 
annealing. This order will be placed by Anton Bur- 
chard, engineer, Cuyahoga Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Cleveland office of the Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
pany, has just received from the Cleveland Construc- 
tion Company an order for one large steam-air com- 
pressor and one large electric-air ‘compressor for the 
plant of the Fort Worth Light & Power Company, Fort 
Orders for the electrical equipment for 
this plant were placed some time ago with the General 
Electric Company. 

The Aultman-Taylor Machinery Company, Mans- 
field, Ohio, is in the market for a chucking lathe milling 
machine and radial drill for its gas engine department. 

The Union Boiler Works Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
which was recently incorporated with a capital stock 
of $100,000, has leased the building formerly occupied 
by the Globe Boiler Works, 515 Water street. The 
company has had a contract with a Detroit concern 
for the manufacture of special machinery for power 
plants. In addition it will operate a boiler repair de- 
partment. It plans to erect a new plant next year. 

The Ullman-Philpott Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
maker of paints and varnishes, will build a new plant on 
Lexington avenue. The building will be 40 x 130 ft., of 
brick and re-inforced concrete and three stories and 
basement. Plans are being prepared by Wilber J. Wat- 
son, engineer. 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the 
louth-Juergens Motor Car Company, Fremont, Ohio, 
it was decided to increase its capital stock and to erect 
an addition to its plant. The company will also erect 
a branch factory at Gibsonburg, Ohio. : 

Columbus, Ohio, will hold a special election May 2! 
to vote on the question of issuing $265,000 in bonds tor 
the purpose of extending and enlarging of the munict- 
pal lighting plant. : 

The Dunlap Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, has 
heen organized by interésts associated with the Dun- 
lap Engineering Company to make machinery on cot- 
tract. The company has a well-equipped plant at 1432 
Parsons street. T. C. Dunlap is president. J 

The Toledo Factories Company, Toledo, Ohio, has 
awarded a contract to A. Bentley & Sons Company [oF 
the erection of the initial units of a power plant build- 
ing in that city. Two wings will be erected having 4 
floor space of 156,000 sq. ft. The building will be four 
stories of steel and concrete construction. It is de- 
signed to furnish quarters for small manufacturins 
concerns, aa 

The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio, ™! 


during 
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ransformer building 40x60 ft. Plans have 
red by Geo. S. Mills, architect. 
eld, Ohio, has had plans prepared for the 
fa municipal lighting plant. 
Segraves has been in Cleveland during the 
lays buying equipment for a_ new machine 
oundry that he is building in Pikesville, Ky. 

C dition machine, tool and foundry equipment 

purchased. 

\l. Babst, Crestline, Ohio, will establish a plant 
City, Mo., for the manufacture of aluminum 
ire. Some ‘machinery will be required. 

_ Ohio, has authorized the issue of $150,000 
or the purpose of extending and enlarging its 
rks ple ant. 
Ohio, will issue $17,000 in bonds to enlarge 
new power machinery in the municipal 
irks and electric light plant. 





Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, OnIO, February 13, 1912. 


al manufacturing company is understood to 
chased on an extensive list of tools to the 
' nearly $100,000, and this is about the only 
happening of interest to be recorded. Both the gen- 
| export and domestic business in machine tools 
to have struck another quiet week, and the in- 
ut are not numerous enough to justify hoping 
immediate change for the better. 
tariff question continues to be a very absorbing 
discussion, and tool builders in this section 
rnestly hoping that the existing duty will not 
ered with. 
ion, February 10, Congressman William C. 
eld, of New York, delivered an intensely interest- 
ldress to about 700 members of the Cincinnati 
iness Men’s Club. The address dealt mainly with 
the importance of the export trade, and the necessity 
f reducing manufacturing costs to compete with Eng- 
land and Germany. It is the intention of Civic Secre- 
tary |. M. Manley to obtain a speaker, at least once a 
month, to deliver an address at the Saturday lunch 
rhe Hess Spring & Axle Company, Carthage, Ohio, 
. Cincinnati suburb, has broken ground for the large 
ddition to its new factory, recently mentioned as cofi- 
lated. The J. R. Stevens Company, Odd Fellows 
lfemple. Cincinnati, is the contractor in charge of the 
lt is understood that the Hess Company is pur- 
hasing on a machine tool list that will require an ex- 
liture of nearly $100,000. As previously stated, the 
ew factory will be used for manufacturing a patented 
mobile and auto truck axle. 

(he Newport Rolling Mill Company, Newport, Ky.. 

nufacturer of genuine open hearth iron sheets, has 

construction a new boiler-house that will be 

0 ft., one-story. Additional mill equipment will 

he installed. The MeClintic-Marshall Construc- 

tion Company, Pittsburgh, is the contractor in charge 
the work. 

Plans have been completed, but not yet “approved, 
lditions to the shops of the Queen & Crescent 
lroad Company at both Ludlow and Somerset, Ky. 
| these extensions are made some extra machine tool 
uipment will have to be provided. 

lhe Cincinnati office of the Vanadium Alloys Steel 

iny. of which C. M. Bigger is manager, has been 
ed to more commodious quarters at 507 Mercan- 

Library Building. 

he Cincinnati Gas, Coke, Coal’ & Mining Company 
changed its name to the Reliance Coal & Coke 
iny. 

plant of the Lawrenceburg Electric Light Com- 

Law renceburg, Ind., has been acquired by the 

nd it is rumored that some extensive improve- 

vill be made at an early date. 

” Metal Flanged Concrete Pipe Company, Mt. 

Ohio, has been incorporated with $15,000 capital 

'. B. Mateer and E. L. Masters are named 
the incorporators. 

'rench Oil Mill Machinery Company, Piqua, 
vill erect a two-story building that will be used 
fice only and not for manufacturing purposes, 
‘cen currently reported. 
Siegman Construction Company, Cincinnati, has 
‘corporated under the laws of West Virginia, 
0,000 capital stock, to do a general construction 
s. J. J. Siegman is one of the principal incor- 


‘\ 


agle White Lead Company, Cincinnati, whose 
‘ recently damaged by fire, has commissioned 
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the M. Marcus Building. Company, Cincinnati, to make 
the necessary repairs, and announces that no delays 
in shipments will be experienced, The damage sus- 
tained was nearly $100,000, fully covered by insurance. 

The Stewart [ron Works, Cincinnati, has opened a 
branch office at Louisville, Ky., that will be in charge 
of Harry G. Howell. 

The plant of the Olive Foundry & Machine Shop, 
Ironton, Ohio, was almost completely destroyed by 
fire F ebruary 5. The loss is estimated at $60,000. 


Chicago 


Cuicaco, February 13, 1912. 

Following a month of very encouraging business in 
machine tools, inquiry and sales in February have re- 
lapsed into a condition of decided quiet. It develops 
that the large list of tools for which the Chicago & 
Alton Railroad asked quotations before the close of 
last year was quietly placed with one machine tool 
house on a lump sum proposition. As originally sub- 
mitted, this inquiry is estimated to carry machines 
valued at over $100,000. Current inquiry is very light 
and confined to requirements for one and two machines. 
A builder of boilers and engines at Burlington, lowa, 
is in the market for two radial drills and a few ma- 
chines are being figured upon through some of the 
local railroad offices. There is no immediate prospect 
of the Wabash Railroad purchasing machines although 
their ultimate purchase is assured. A fair inquiry for 
second-hand machines is noted. 

The Bauer Construction Company, Chicago, has pur- 
chased a site 100 x 130 ft. at North Franklin and West 
Superior streets, upon which a factory will be erected. 

The Illinois Cutlery Company, Blue Island, IIL, has 
increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $60,000 for 
the purpose of enlarging its plant and adding new me- 
chanical equipment. 

The Barnard & Lees Mfg. Company, Moline, IIL, 
suffered a very heavy loss in the destruction of its plant 
by fire February 6. The entire plant, with the excep- 
tion of a foundry, was damaged, the loss being esti- 
mated at $300,000. It is stated that the plant will be 
rebuilt. 

The Hunt & Scheutz Hardware Company, Sioux 
City, lowa, has let the contract for the erection of a 
new factory building of heavy mill construction, the 
cost of which will be $20,000. 

The lowa Portland Cement Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa, is installing additional machinery and equipment 
in its plant, for which an expenditure of $250,000 is 
involved. 

The Peerless Cream Separator Company, Waterloo, 
lowa, is rebuilding upon the site of its former plant 
destroyed by fire, new factory buildings which will be 
completed early in the spring. New machinery will be 


installed. 
The George J. Meyers Mfg. Company, boilermaker, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has decided upon the erection of a 


new factory this spring. 

The Motor Conveyance Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
manufacturer of motor trucks, is contemplating the 
building of a new factory in that city and is now en- 
gaged in seeking a suitable site. 

The Milwaukee School of Aviation, Milwaukee, Wis.. 
has completed plans for the erection of a steel and 
concrete factory building, 50x 200 ft. The plant will 
be equipped with machinery suitable for the manufac- 
ture of aerial craft. 

The Alumnium Goods Mfg. Company, Manitowoc, 
Wis., has completed and is about to place in operation 
its new plant erected at a cost of $200,000. 

The Milwaukee Milling *Machine Company, West 
Allis, Wis., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $5000 by Edgar J. Kearney, Theodore Trecker and 
Mackey Wells. The organizers will be recognized as 
of the firm of Kearney & Trecker, builders of the well- 
known Milwaukee milling machine. 

‘Lhe Rock Island Bridge & Iron Works, Rock Island, 
Tll., has been incorporated. with $30,000 capital stock by 
M. H. Kanary, Edward Manhard and Walter G. Mur- 
phy. to do a general iron works and construction busi- 
ness. 

The Nehring Insulated Wire & Mfg. Company, 
Sycamore, IIl., has been incorporated with $30,000 cap- 
ital stock by "Pp. A. Nehring, James W. Cliffe, T. “ML. 
Cliffe and L. E. Peck, for the purpose of establishing 


and equipping a plant for the manufacture of wire, in- 
sulation, etc. 

The Illinois Sheet Metal Compans, Milford, Iii. 
has been incorporated with fannee oe stock by y Ji 
A. Muriett, G. F. Patterson and T. C, Herron, and wil 
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equip a plant with heavy machinery for the manufacture 
of sheet metal goods. 

The Ingalls-Shepard Forging Company, Harvey, IIL, 
has increased its capital stock from $120,000 to $200,000 
for the purpose of increasing its plant and mechanical 
equipment. 


Detroit 


Detroit, Micnh., February 13, 1912. 


Reports from local machine tool merchants this 
week indicate that business is showing an improvement, 
and that the outlook is more favorable. Current sales 
show an increase, although single tool propositions for 
the most part, and general inquiry is more active. Sales 
to the automobile industry are beginning to be noted 
and while these are mostly for replacement purposes, 
they point the way for larger business in this direction 
in the near future. Builders of special machinery re- 
port an active demand, and a number of local plants 
are being operated at full capacity. Second-hand ma- 
chinery is also more active, with a marked demand for 
wood-working machinery. The paper industry at Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., is in a very flourishing condition—practi- 
cally every plant is running to capacity and under con- 
tinued favorable conditions—and a considerable amount 
of new equipment will probably be installed during the 
year. Foundries are doing a moderate business and are 
operating at about the same capacity as for several 
weeks past, although some gray iron plants are getting 
a better run of orders. Local fabricators of structural 
material are doing little, few large projects have been 
announced this year and a good deal of business has 
been placed outside the city. 


The Motor Truck Body Company, Detroit, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000,by Elmer 
T. Hangsterfer, Fred G. Proctor and Edwin F. Rauss. 
The company will engage in the manufacture of auto- 
mobile truck bodies and parts. 


The White Star Refining Company, Detroit, has 
been otganized with $50,000 capital stock to manufac- 
ture soap and refine oil. Harry B. Earhart is the prin- 
cipal stockholder. 


The Consolidated Light & Power Company, De- 
troit, has purchased the holdings of the R. J. Tower 
Electric Company’ and the Greenville Gas & Electric 
Company at Greenville, Mich. The new owner will 
rebuild the gas plant and probably make some improve- 
ments to the power plant. 


Frederick Stearns & Company, manufacturers of 
drugs, will erect a one-story addition to their Detroit 
plant on Jefferson avenue and have also completed plans 
for a four-story addition, 48x 120 ft., to their Windsor 
plant. 

The Detroit Coil Company, Detroit, has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $5000, to manifacture 
spark and ignition coils and other electrical appliances. 
The incorporators are C.-C. and N. M. Cleverdon’and 
H. E. Westerdale. 

The Cement Block & Supply Company, Detroit, has 
been organized with $25,000 capital stock to manufac- 
ture cement blocks and other building materials. The 
stockholders include Richie E. Teets, G. C. Musson 
and Sidney Alexander. 

The American Steel Belt Company, recently organ- 
ized at Pontiac, Mich., has secured a large factory at 
Hubbard and C streets, Detroit, where operations will 
be started within a short time. The company has a 
capital stock of $100,000, and will manufacture steel 
belts. 

The Murray Specialty Mfg. Company, Detroit, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50.000 to take 
over the business of the Murray Automatic Boiler Feed 
Company at 807 Scotten avenue. The scope of the 
company’s business will be. gradually extended and 
will include the manufacture of machinery and power 
plant equipment and the operation of a foundry and 
machine shop. The new officers of the company are 


F. F. and C. C. Wormer and C. J. O’Hara. 


The Michigan Flax Company, Detroit, has been in- 
corporated with $30,000 capital stock to manufacture 
flax products. The incorpotatots are Herman A. Mil- 
ler, Irving J. Coffin and David Reed. 

A new company has been incorporated at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., by John Duffy, J. F. Campbell and An- 
drew Fyfe, for the manufacture of band instruments. 
The capital stock is $30,000, and a factory will be 
equipped at once. 

The City Council of Saginaw. Mich., has authorized 
the purchase of two new pumps for the east side pump- 
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ing station. The new pumps. will have a daily 
of 4,000,000 gal., and it is understood that 
soon be asked for. 


The Ramsey-Alton Company, Portland, Mich :. 
planning the erection of a new factory 60x 100 ft ;, 
cost about $10,000. A condition is that adjacen: ea 
erty be deeded to the company by the village. 1 c 


company manufactures furniture. 


The Dayton Last Block Company, Gaylord, \je) 
will erect a new dry house 40x 200 ft. he 

The State Railroad Commission has granted per 
mission to the Edison-Sault Electric Company, Say) 
Ste. Marie, Mich., to increase its capital stock by $1<o.. 
ooo. The new issue will be used in part for plant im- 
provement and in the installation of additional water 
wheels, it is stated. 

The Graff Seamless Shoe Company, maker of ath. 
letic shoes, will remove its plant from Attica, Ind. to 
Saginaw, Mich. The company has a capital stock oj 
$25,000 arid will occupy leased quarters at the outse; 
but plans the erection of a factory in the near future. 
Andrew Graff is president. 

The Battle Creek Table Mfg. Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich., has been incorporated with $150,000 to 
take over the business of the old Battle Creek Table 
Company. Samuel Rosenfeld is president. There will 
ve no enlargements of the plant at present. 

Battle Creek, Mich., is considering the installation 
of a purification and filtration plant at Lake Goguac, 
to cost about $100,000. W. W. Bridgen‘is superinten- 
dent of the water board. 

The Michigan Art Carving Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.,'is about to remove its business to Lake Odessa, 
Mich., where a new factory is being erected. The com- 
pany is a maker of furniture. , 

The Commonwealth Power Company, Jackson, 
Mich., is planning to improve its electric light plant at 
Allegan, Mich., by the installation of a large amount 
of new equipment, including transformers, etc. 

At the annual meeting of the Michigan Sugar Com- 
pany, Detroit, held February 10, it was decided to 
double the capacity of the company’s plant at Alma, 
Mich. The cost of the new buildings and equipment is 
estimated at $250,000. The plans for the new plant at 
Pigeon, Mich., were also ratified and $1,000,000 will be 
raised by the issue of additional stock or bonds for 
building the latter plant. 

The E. P. Daggett Canning Company, Coopersville, 
Mich., with a capital stock of $50,000, has begun the 
erection of a new canning factory, for which ground 
was broken early this month. The machinery equip- 
ment for the plant is yet to be purchased. 

The Pere Marquette Railroad is contemplating the 
erection of a large round house at Ludington, Mich. 

Wilcox Brothers, Cadillac, Mich., lumber manutac- 
turers, have under consideration the erection of a brick 
saw mill in that city. ; 

The American Steel Belt Company, Pontiac, Mich. 
recently incorporated, has increased its capital stock 
from $50,000 to $100,000. 

The Cant-Slip Company, Freport, Mich., recently 
mentioned as having been incorporated to manutacture 
clamps, hand- screws, etc., has had plans prepared for a 
two-story building, 30x 40 ft., for which it will require 
complete machine-shop equipment and two 6-hp. kero- 
sene engines. 


_ Capacity 
ids will 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND., February 13, 1912. 


The Tippecanoe River Electric Company, Indian- 
apolis, has. been incorporated with $300,000 capita! 
stock. The company plans to erect a power plant on 
the Tippecanoe River near Monticello, Ind. The direc- 
tors are James W. Lilly, Alexander C. Ayres, Walter 
D. Jones, William W. Hammond and Frank C. Ayres, 
all of Indianapolis. The promoters say the plans will 
not be completed for some time. 

The Home Elevator Company, Indianapolis, has 
been incorporated with $5,000 capital stock to manu 
facture elevators and general machinery. The direc- 
tors are J. W. Hobbs, A. Hoffman and H. J. Yount. 


The Oakes Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, has bees 
incorporated with $10,000 capital stock to manutacture 
fans, machine parts and sundries and tools. The di- 
rectors are W. D. Oakes, W. H. Oakes and C. P. Oakes. 

The Smart Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, has bee? 
incorporated with $10,000 capital stock to manufacture 
automobile accessories. The directors are Briney 
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Willis, J. N. Shelton, J. F. Cooper. and 
iams. 
Rowe’s stone mill at Bedford, Ind., was 
‘ary 7 with $50,000 loss, covered by $20,000 
rhe plant was operated by electricity. 
Protective Signal System, an Arizona 
with $500,000 capital stock, will have its 
ng plant in Indianapolis, Ind., the directors, 
ira P. Haymaker and Fred L. Pettijohn, 
It will manufacture burglar alarms and 
rical devices. The company will have an 
oenix, Ariz. 
Lakes Cement Construction Company, 
,. Ind., has been incorporated with $10,000 
- to do a general construction business. 
; are H. H. Hays, A. P. Meredith and E. J. 


eath, Noblesville, Ind., has applied for a fran- 
he erection of an artificial gas plant at Tip- 


on Light & Fuel Company, Madison, Ind., 
ncorporated with $150,000 capital stock to 
and light. The directors are E. F.. Potter, 
ins and H. L. Hanley. 
sennett-Barnes Company, Terre Haute, Ind., 
incorporated with $10,000 capital stock to do 
onstruction business. The directors are C. 
E. J. Bennett and G. L. Barnes. 
itizens Electric Light & Power Company, 


_ Ind., has increased its capital stock $100,000. 


ilfax Company, Colfax, Ind., has been incor- 


with $8,000 capital stock to supply heat, light 


wer 


\T 


The directors are R. T. Sherley, J. E. Gary 
Waugh. 


The South 


LouISsVILLE, Ky., February 13, 1912. 


\lthough sales have not been large in volume, and 
e general report made by manufacturers and dealers 


till 


ic 


s been “nothing doing,” the situation is by no mearis 
satisfactory. Most of the local plants are running 


and have sufficient otders ahead to carry them 


ng for from 30 to 60 days. There is, as heretofore 


ted, 


co 


nsiderable business in the market, and though 


his is not being closed up rapidly, the chances favor 
acl! 


ig of a lot of orders in the immediate future. 


sually severe weather, which has prevailed all over 


\ 


1 
nth 
itil 


ing ll 


the 


since the beginning of 1912, has had a re- 
ifluence on business of all kinds, and has natu- 
t the machinery trade as well. The breaking 
cold weather will have a beneficial effect. 


ment has been made heretofore on the big mar- 
machine tools, wood-working machinery, etc., 


ele 


fered by the development of manual and in- 
raining in the South. Emphasis may be taid 
again, as a number of inquiries of this kind 
yped during the past week, and the prospects 


t Southern cities which have not provided such 


1 their schools will do so in the near future. 
teresting indication received by manufacturers 


ne-quarrying equipment is that this business is 


‘cloped in the Northwest, including Washing- 
british Columbia. A number of big inquiries 
received from that section, together with 


le rs, and reports are that the stone producing 


t section is to be developed. 
rman Lumber & Box Company, Louisville, 
ng its box factory and will require the in- 
| about twenty electric motors. 
i. Stove & Range Company, Louisville, is 
) install some new equipment, chiefly elec- 
machinery will probably all be electrically 
reaiter. 
matic Jack Company, Louisville, has begun 
it is offering a patented jack used in railroad 
's have recently been made to the Tennessee 
the Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis rail- 
5. Leake, manager. of the company, has 
Paul Jones Building. The tool is being 
red by contract at present, but- the company 
stablish its own factory later on. 
Idea Company, Louisville, is being organ- 
e purpose of manufacturing flour-milling ma- 


randeis Machinery & Supply Company, Louis- 
sold a large order of Houston, Stanwood & 


‘ines and boilers, aggregating about 500 hp. 


the Ohio River Contract Company, Evans- 


ville, Ind., for use in the work of building Government 
locks on the Ohio River at Henderson, Ky. 

The Henry Vogt Machine Company, Louisville, re- 
ports business fairly quiet, but enough contracts in hand 
to keep the plant running full time for a considerable 
period. 

C. J. Walton & Son, Louisville, report a good de- 
mand for boilers. Not many inquiries have been re- 
ceived during the past week or two, but the plant has 
been working full time and has enough business ahead 
to keep it running for 60 days. 

The New Albany Mfg. Company, New Albany, Ind., 
reports the demand for quarrying equipment fair, al- 
though no special activity has been noted. The out- 
look for spring in the building trade is good, so that 
the stone quarries will have an active season. 

The Ashland Leather Company, Ashland, Ky., has 
let a contract for the erection of buildings to the Moore 
Construction Company, Charleston, W. Va. The build- 
ings include a two-story boiler house and a one-story 
engine house. The mechanical equipment will be elec- 
trically operated, and a 150-hp. engine and a 100-kw. 
generator will be installed, 

The Edgewood Consolidated Coal Company, Mid- 
dlesboro, Ky., is planning the installation of a coal 
washer and other machinery. Edward J. Douglass is 
general manager of the company. 

One hundred coke ovens will be erected by the 
Rockhouse Coal Mining Company, Pinesville, Ky., it 
is reported. 

G. D, Holliday and others are planning the erection 
of a water plant at Berea, Ky. 

The Munfordville Milling & Lumber Company, 
Munfordville, Ky., is asking for prices on power equip- 
ment, including two 100-hp. boilers, as well as special 
corn-milling machinery. 

The Board of Education, Le&ington, Ky., has appro- 
priated $900 for the purchase of six lathes which will 
be installed in the manual training department of the 
high school. 

Judge C. O. Prowse, Hopkinsville, Ky., plans the 
erection_of an aeroplane factory. Nashville, Tenn., will 
probably be selected as the location of the enterprise. 

The American Tobacco Company and the R. J. Rey- 
nolds Tobacco Company will erect redrying plants for 
handling leaf tobacco in Lexington, Ky., according to 
the Commercial Club of that city. 

Luther Stivers, Lexington, Ky., will erect a tobacco 
factory at an estimated cost of $50,000. 

D. A. Emmitt and George L. Emmitt, Maysville, 
Ky., are planning the erection of a large whisky distil- 
lery. 

The White’s Run Oil Company, Carrollton, Ky., 
has been organized for the purpose of developing oil 
lands in Carroll county. Joseph Baker, Henry Davis 
and others are interested. 

The plant of the Central City Foundry & Machine 
Company, Central City, Ky., was destroyed by fire Feb- 
ruary 4, with a loss of $10,000. Most of the loss is cov- 
ered by insurance, and E. B. Miller, owner of the plant, 
expects to rebuild. 

The Globe Metals, Rare Earths & Oil Exploration 
Company is the style of a corporation organized at Ma- 
rion, Ky., and chartered in Arizona, with $3,000,000 
capital stock. It is stated that it its chief plan is to 
develop fluorspar ,deposits in Crittenden and Livings- 
ton counties, Ky. Headquarters will be at Marion, Ky. 
David C. Loveless, Salem, Ky., is one of those inter- 
ested in the company, which will erect a plant for mill- 
ing fluorspar. 

V. R. Vickers, chief engineer for the Burlington 
Railroad, is quoted as saying that the cost of the bridge 
across the Ohio at Paducah, Ky., which will be shared 
by the Louisville & Nashville, Illinois Central, Frisca 
& Burlington, will be $3,600,000 and that shops will be 
built by the companies either jointly or severally at 
Paducah. Bids for the construction of the bridge are 
to be opened March 15. Much will also be spent in the 
construction of terminals. 

The Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Maysville, Ky., 
which.recently incorporated with $50,000 capital stock, 
is making some additions to its equipment. The plant 
will also be enlarged from a structural standpoint. 

The American Automobile Mfg. Company, New Al- 
bany, Ind., has gone into the hands of a receiver, the 
New Albany Trust Company being appointed. The 
company was organized in Louisville about a year ago 
for the manufacture of motor cars, but has been ham- 
pered by lack of working capital. Its debts, which 
aggregate about $50,000, include some to machinery in- 
terests, as a good deal of equipment has been installed. 
It is plnaned to reorganize and continue operations. 
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' . St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., February 12, 1912. 


The status of the machine tool business evidences 
no particular change. There is still the usual run of 
single tool orders and some replacement work, as well 
as some inquiry for second-hand equipment. Dealers 
are beginning to feel that there is little likelihood of 
any special activity soon, or perhaps until after the 
election is out of the way. In the more southern por- 
tion of St. Louis territory there is still hesitation as 
to expansion because of the low price of cotton, which 
seems to have been the chief cause of conservatism. 

The plant of the J. E. Bulls Corrugated Paper & 
sox Company was destroyed by fire February 9 with a 
loss of $40,000. It will rebuild and re-equip with new 
machinery. 

The St. Louis Envelope & Paper Bag Company, a 
merger with $120,000 capital stock of three concerns in 
St. Louis, has leased new quarters and will extend as 
well as combine the mechanical equipment. 

The Koken Barbers’ Supply Company has com- 
pleted plans to erect a new factory building to cost 
$70,000 and will equip it with machinery for the manu- 
facture of metal barber chairs and other similar sup- 
plies. 

The Byrnes Belting Company has completed the 
raising of $60,000 additional capital for the extension 
of its plant and equipment, a new building being pro- 
vided therefor. 

The St. Louis Motor Truck Company, with $75,000 
capital stock, has been incorporated here by C. H. 
Joerding, E. L. Haydock and John P. Camp to manu- 
facture motor trucks in a new plant to be established 
here. 

Fire at Breese, Ill., February 5 destroyed the engine 
and boiler houses of the North Breese Coal & Mining 
Company, with a loss of $50,000. The power plant will 
be rebuilt and re-equipped. 

The City Council of Paxton, Ill, has granted a 
franchise to the Consumers’ Electric Light, Heat & 
Power Company, with a 30 years’ term, to construct, 
equip and operate a public service plant, in competi- 
tion with the Paxton Electric Company, already in 
operation. Construction work is to begin by March 6 
and be finished by next fall. 

The Diamond Flint Glass Company, Vincennes, Ind., 
is negotiating for the establishment of a $100,000 plant 
with new equipment at St. Charles, Ill. The company 
is represented in the transaction by H. S. Warrick, 
secretary and manager. 

The Banner Clay Works, Edwardsville, Ill, has 
placed bonds for $110,000 for the purpose of extending 
its mechanical equipment and thereby increasing its 
output. 

The Rock Island Railroad has announced plans to 
build and equip large railroad shops at Hurlburt, Ark., 
which will be near the terminus of a new bridge across 
the Mississippi River to be built for the joint use of 
that road, the Cotton Belt and the Iron Mountain as 
an additional entrance to Memphis, Tenn. 


Texas 
Austin, Texas, February 10, 1912. 

Irrigation development in the western and southern 
portions of Texas is creating a greater demand for 
pumping machinery than ever known in the State. 
Many new projects are being announced and some of 
them involve very large expenditures of money. The 
demand for all classes of machinery shows a good in- 
crease. Dealers take a very roseate view of the pres- 
ent situation and outlook. The renewal of political 
troubles in Mexico has had a depressing effect upon the 
activities that were beginning to be shown in business 
and trade circles of that country. 

C. T. Jackson and associates will install machinery 
for grinding peanuts in their cotton seed oil mill at 
Cleburne. 

The City Council of Terrell has taken steps to in- 
crease the water supply by boring new wells. It will 
also lay a large amount of additional mains. 

The City Commission of Austin will submit to a vote 
of the people the proposition of issuing $250,000 of 
bonds for the construction of sewers. 

Henry Weiser and Frank Weiser have purchased the 
electric light and power plant at Dublin from the Dallas 
Securities Company. It will be moved to another part 
of town and improvements made to it. 

Steps have been taken at Greenville to organize a 
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company for the installation of an ice plant .{ so ty 
capacity. The Booster Club, of which John |{° Erick, 
son is secretary, is aiding the project. er 

The Whiffle-Tree Attachment Company, which we 
recently formed at Lindale with a capital stock of gio. 
000, is preparing to erect a manufacturing plant to make 
a patented whiffille-tree attachment. 

Preparations are being made to begin work on the 
construction of a sewer system at Forney. [Bonds jp 
the sum of $12,000 were recently issued for the purpose 

The Toyah Light & Ice Company, Toyah, has en- 
tered into a contract with the City Council for the light. 
ing of the town. A number of street lights will ph, 
installed and improvements will also be made to th 
company’s plant. 

The American Sugar Refining & Mig. Company, oj 
Salt Lake City and Denver, is investigating the situa. 
tion at Pecos with a view of erecting a large sugar beet 
factory. 

The land department of the Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient Railroad, which recently purchased a tract 0; 
42,000 acres of land near Alpine, is preparing to instal! 
a system of irrigation that will cost more than $1,000- 
ooo. In order to provide a water supply for irrigating 
the land a large dam will be constructed across a deep 
canyon. Surveys are being made for the proposed dam 
and canal system and construction work will soon be 
started. The project is being financed by the Commer- 
cial Trust Company, Kansas City. 

The Armour Company is reported to have under 
consideration the establishment of a meat-packing plant 
at Victoria. 

The Southern Welding & Machine Company, San 
Antonio, is preparing to manufacture a patented auto 
mobile tire pump. 

A syndicate of Minneapolis, Minn., men is preparing 
to construct a large irrigation system near Van Horn, 
Tex. A number of shallow wells will be sunk and 
upon these will be installed pumping plants. 

E. F. Glaze has purchased the electric light plant at 
Edna and will make improvements. 

The San Angelo Power & Street Railway Company 
is the name of the reorganized corporation which has 
taken over the street railway system at San Angelo, 
which was operated under the ownership of J. D. Sugg. 
It is announced that the company will erect a new 
power house, purchase a large amount of new equip- 
ment and greatly extend the system. 

John Wooldridge is preparing to erect a plant at 
San Angelo for the manufacture of a new cotton gin 
which he recently invented and patented. 

W. W. Culberson will erect a large sash and door 
factory at Waco. 

M. C. Gregory will install an eight-stand cotton gin 
at Harlingen. 

The electric light and power plant at Fredericksburg 
is to be improved by installing two new dynamos. A 
new 125-hp. engine was put in recently. 

McNey & Duff, Terrell, will move their foundry an¢ 
machine shop from that place to Temple. The new 
plant will embrace a foundry building, blacksmith an¢ 
pattern shops and a number of smaller buildings. 

J. B. Randolph and associates will construct a sy> 
tem of irrigation near Junction for the purpose of !rt- 
gating 12,000 acres of land. A large dam will be con- 
structed across the South Llano River. 

The Malone Water Company, which was recent) 
formed with a capital stock of $3,100, is preparing to pul 
in a system of water works at Malone. ee 

The Empire Bottling & Mfg. Company will install 
a large bottling works at Greenville. C. L. Bell ts 
president, F. M. Davis, of Dallas, secretary-treasuret 
and manager. 

The Marshall Fertilizer factory, which has a capital 
stock of $15,000, will install a fertilizing plant at Mar- 
shall. The incorporators are John Copeland, F. \ 
Grann and C. H. Boyer. ' 

W. G. Kleime, of Clevéland, Ohio, who recent) 
purchased a 120,000-acre ranch near San Angelo, is pre 
paring to install an extensive system of sub-irrigation 
upon the land. " 

The Union Slaughtering Company, of Galveston, is 
installing a meat-packing plant and abattoir there at a 
cost of about $50,000. 

The Timpson Handle factory at Timpson, 
was recently destroyed by fire, is to be rebuilt. ' 

The People’s Oil & Gas Company has been forme 
at Wichita Falls with a capital stock of $250,000. 
will develop a large tract of oil and gas land, = 

Robert Beers and associates will install a vinews 
and by-product factory at Roswell, N. M., at @ 0s 
about $25,000. 


whic h 








ys are being made for the laying of a water 
nd distributing system at Las Cruces, N. M. 

- M. Redfield is preparing to erect a mill at 
y. N. M., for the manufacture of alfalfa-meal. 
‘City Council of Beaumont has adopted plans for 

allation of an abattoir to cost $25,000. 

Parral Fire Grade Company will install a large 
+ Parral, Mexico, for the manufacture of fire 
ommon brick, face brick, fire-proofing and drain 


Muchacho Grande Mining Company will install 
entrator at its mines in the Alamos district, So- 
Mexico. 

- Sisson syndicate will erect a 200-ton concentrat- 

t at Tesla, Sonora, Mexico. 

Yaqui River Consolidated Gold & Copper Com- 
will install a large amount of new machinery upon 

‘ts property near Willcox, Ariz. J. H. Reagan, Nogales, 
\riz.. is a member of the executive committee. 
[he Tepozan Gold Mines, Ltd., will erect a large 
cyanide plant at Los Azules, Chihuahua, Mexico. John 
* Johnson is general manager. 
Empire Mining Company will install a mill at 
sold Cross mine in the Cananea district, Sonora, 


The Pacific Coast 


PorRTLAND, OreE., February 6, 1912. 


perceptible improvement is noted in the machine 
market, though as yet there is no great activity, 
few individual orders have been placed for more 
an two or three tools. There is considerably more 
ivity in other lines of equipment, mill and wood- 
rking machinery being as usual in the lead. Both 
inufacturers and agents for this line of machinery 
are highly optimistic regarding the outlook, and expect 
a heavy movement during the spring. Loggers are be- 
ginning to extend their railroads to new timber dis- 
and inquiries are coming out for locomotives, 
trucks and yarding engines. Notwithstanding the 
comparatively large business already done in cannery 
equipment, there is still considerable demand. Pump- 
ing machinery is rather quiet at the moment, but con- 
ditions in the interior are favorable for a large move- 
ment of irrigating equipment later in the season. Oc- 
casional orders are coming out for quarry and clay 
working machinery, but business in these lines is a 
rather uncertain factor. 

The Olympic Portland Cement Company intends to 
start work early in the spring on a large rock crushing 

int at Kendall, Wash. 

The Johnson-Bradford Safe Company is planning to 

ect a new factory at Linnton, near this city. 

It is announced that the Seaside, Ore., Door & Lum- 
er Company will build a three-mile railroad and open 
new logging camps. 

_ Clemons & Rhode have purchased a woodworking 
me at Hillsboro, Ore., and will add a lot of new ma- 
eninery. 

C. A. Stevens, Oakland, Ore., is installing a lot of 
ew woodworking equipment. 

lhe Portland Cement Company expects to complete 
s plant at Oswego, Ore., in a few months, and is fig- 
ring on additional installation when the work now un- 
ler way is completed. 

Bids were received recently for the construction of 
new shop buildings for the Northern Pacific Railroad 
near Spokane, Wash. It is not believed that any ma- 


terial addition will be made to the equipment for the 
resent. 
The 


> 


tricts, 


Meese & Gottfried Company, San Francisco, 
dealer in transmission equipment, has established 

lew branch at Spokane, Wash., under the manage- 
ment of W. H. Wroughton. 

"he Clay Products Company, operating near Spo- 
ane, Wash., is figuring on the establishment of a new 
Nant in that city. 

‘he Robinson Mfg. Company, Everett, Wash., is 
puting ina number of new woodworking machines 
“"¢ changing its motive power throughout to electric- 
_. lhe Idaho National Harvester Company, Moscow. 

_ 1s installing a number of improvements, includ- 

air compressor and bolt machines. 

_L. Bennett, a box manufacturer of Seattle, Wash., 

“nortly install a new engine and boiler. 
ihe Seattle Candy & Cracker Company, Seattle. 

‘sh, has placed orders for a lot of new machinery to 

stalled in the spring. 
© Seattle Car Mfg. Company recently changed its 
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name to the Seattle Car & Foundry Company. The 
plant at Renton, Wash., is to be enlarged, a 5-ton cu- 
pola being the first addition planned. 

Thomas Bros. are planning to start a new flour mill, 
with electric power, at Springfield, Ore. 

The town of Bellingham, Wash., has arranged to 
install an auxiliary electric light plant at a cost of about 
$6,000. 

It is reported that the Champlin Dredge Company, 
operating near Medford, Ore., will build a new outfit 
at a cost of about $100,000. 

The Oriole Gold Mining Company, operating near 
Grants Pass, Ore., plans to install a 50-ton ore mill 
in the spring. 

The Wendling-Johnson Lumber Company, which re- 
cently purchased extensive timber lands in the Siuslaw 
country, west of Eugene, Ore., plans to erect a large 
mill in that district. 

The Dow-Mirrlees-Diesel Engine Company, San 
Francisco, Cal., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $750,000, by G. A. Dow, G. E. Nolan, A. J. 
Coogan, M. L. Choynski and J. T. O’Connor. 


Eastern Canada 


Toronto, Ont., February 10, 1912. 


Although the winter is one of the severest of which 
living Canadians have had experience, industrial -opera- 
tions and trade have been well maintained in the state 
of activity noted at the beginning of the year. It is 
true, paper has not been so well met as manufacturers, 
merchants and bankers expected, but shortcoming on 
that account causes no uneasiness. Business men know 
that the backwardness of payments is not due, as it 
was in so many cases a year ago, to want of means. 
The wealth is in the country, but, owing to the lateness 
of the Western harvest, the marketing of the grain was 
delayed, the railroads finding the season between har- 
vest and the close.of navigation too short for the for- 
warding of all the grain awaiting shipment. The grain 
will be marketed, and the proceeds will be available 
for debt paying and purchasing, though there will have 
to be some patience shown. 

In eastern Canada there are marked evidences of 
response to the approach of spring, efforts being made 
to get works in readiness for increased output. 

There is some observable hesitation on the part of 
British investors in respect to new capital offerings 
from Canada. This is a consequence of some excep- 
tionable flotations that have been made from this side. 
With more scrupulousness on the part of some Cana- 
dian promoters and more pains.on the part of the Cana- 
dian authorities to ascertain and advise British invest- 
ors as to the character of undertakings to put their 
money into, it is expected that the flow of British funds 
to this country will continue as strong as ever. 

It is announced that the Dominion Steel Corpora- 
tion will this year erect a large warehouse at Montreal, 
which will be a distributing centre of the products of 
the company’s mills. The company is also expected to 
put vessels on the St. Lawrence that can take cargo to 
the head of the Lakes. om 

The directors of the Arcadian Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, Halifax, N.'S., will rebuild the company’s plant 
recently destroyed by fire. 

The Consolidated Pulp & Paper Commeey has been 
formed to establish a large paper mill .at St. John, 
N. B., in connection with the Partington pulp mill there. 
Its capital stock is to be $5,000,000. j 

J. C. Macintosh & Co. have purchased a controlling 
interest in the Nova Scotia Knitting Mills at .Bureka, 
N. S., and propose to make a large outlay-on new equip- 
ment. 

The Colonial Knitting Company, of Guelph, Ont., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000, 
and will commence operations in a.short time. i 

Part of the machinery for the Kingston Brick .& Tile 
Company’s plant, Kingston, Ont., 1s be installed, 
and the company hopes to be muking » by spring. 
The plant will have a capacity of 40,000 bricks. a day, 
with machinery capable of turning out -60,000 bricks 
daily. 

D. E: Evans, of Port Colborne, Ont., is reported to 
have been advised from Ottawa that the Government 
would pass po hn in wa ranting ; request 
of the large tion of Port rne business men, 
who visited Ottawa a few weeks ago, asking the Gov- 
ernment ioe = wae site and oe en 
for the Buffalo — Company, i 
locate a Canadian branch of their plant there. 
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The Mond Nickel Company has acquired a site of 
a acres, upon which to erect a smelter at Coniston, 

nt. 

It is reported that the Federal Sign System Com- 
pany, Chicago, will establish a Canadian branch in 
Hamilton, Ont. It is further said that the company has 
arranged for a supply of power from the Cataract Power 
Company. 

The work upon the extension of the Canadian Lo- 
comotive Works, Kingston, Ont., will be commenced 
almost immediately. Plans are being rapidly laid for 
the contemplated enlargements. The vacant property 
between the present locomotive works and the Grand 
Trunk Railway yards will be used as the site for new 
buildings. These will be erected as soon as possible 
and enough machinery installed to keep faith in regard 
to the recent contracts. Additional floor space will 
be obtained by the erection of additional stories upon 
the present buildings. 

The Goldie & McCulloch Company, Galt, Ont., is 
making an extensive addition to its boiler plant. 

The Canadian Steel Foundries contemplates the 
erection of a blast furnace at Welland, Ont., the cost 
of which will be about $1,500,000. Additional property 
for the site required is under negotiation. 

The Tabe-Sellew Motors Company, Ltd., Toronto, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000,000 
to manufacture motors, etc. Among the directors are 
John B. Holden, D. W. O’Sullivan and George A. 
Grover. 


The Canadian Machinery Corporation, Galt, Ont., 


has acquired the plant of the London Machine & Tool 
Works, at Hamilton, Ont., and will continue its opera- 
tion with business headquarters at Galt. 

The Kinnell Mfg. Company, Ltd., Morrisburg, Ont., 
has been granted provisional charter with a capital 
stock of $50,000 by the Dominion government to manu- 
facture horse shoes. Directors, Arthur and Wm. W. 
Flynn and W. Allison. 


, 


Western Canada 


Winnirec, Man., February 9, 1912. 


The enforced holding over of a large percentage cf 
the grain has made money somewhat scarce. If the 
elevator capacity were anywhere near what is required 
for storing the grain the farmers would be able to 
make use of storage certificates, but the very large 
proportion of the grain is stowed away in all kinds of 
makeshift granaries. Further, much of the grain is 
unthreshed, and, worst of all, a considerable quantity 
is still in the shock. The situation has had its effect 
to make current business relatively quiet, but another 
consequence is its added stimulus to the building of 
railroad lines, of elevators, of railroad equipment and 
of terminal accommodations of all kinds. Great as 
have been the enterprises of railway companies and the 
expansion of railroad mileage in Western Canada, they 
seem but to create larger railway needs. The building 
of branch lines has promoted settlement and multiplied 
the volume of freight to be carried on the trunk lines, 
so that these require to be double-tracked, even treble- 
tracked, and to have their car and power equipment, 
as well as their elevator capacity, very largely and very 
rapidly increased. The demand for rails and railroad 
equipment in western Canada promises to be enormous. 
There seems no serious ground for doubt that the 
capital needed for bringing the railroad systems of the 
West more nearly up to the growing traffic require- 
ments will be readily obtainable. 

The B. C. Electric Railway Company, Vancouver, 
B. C., will build an extension to its system, the water 
end of the new line to be Deep Cove, where important 
terminal structures will be put up. 

The Rock City Tobacco Company, Quebec, Que., 
is reported to be considering plans for the establish- 
ment of branch works at Calgary, Alberta. 

E. J. Chamberlin, general manager of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, recently announced the year’s construc- 
tion, which he states will amount to $20,000,000. This 
includes the building of 600 miles of branch lines, con- 
necting with the main line from Winnipeg westward 
to the Rocky Mountains, and completing the main line 
through the mountains, leaving only 50 miles to be 
finished in 1913. ; 

Three water wheels, the largest of the kind in 
America, will be among the features of the gigantic 
power development to be undertaken this year by the 
B. C. Electric Railway Company, Vancouver, 

The plans provide for the enlargement of the generat- 
ing station on the North Arm of Burrard Inlet so as 
to make an available cutput from the plant of 85,500 
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hp. This practically means the doubling of the Drese 
output of the generating station. The contract in 
these waterwheels has been awarded to the john Me. 
Dougall Caledonian Iron Works Company ar 
Montreal, and the award for the generators {3s been 
made to Dick, Kerr & Co., London, England At 
Lake Buntzen alone the company’s development work 
calls for an expenditure this year of $1,000,000 on equip- 
ment and buildings. The electrical generators wil| ae 
be of 9000 kw. 

George M. Gibbs, a mining broker of Vancouver 
B. C., and others, including Henry K. Owens, 9; 
Seattle, and James D. Sword, a mining engineer, who 
has been a resident of British Columbia for many 
years, are planning the formation of a company to 
establish and operate a plant in or near Vancouver 
to manufacture iron and steel. 

The M. Rumely Company, La Porte, Ind. many. 
facturer of threshing machines, farm machinery, ete 
is credited with the intention of establishing a new 
plant in western Canada, possibly at Calgary, Albert, 

The Canada Malting Company will spend $25,000 on 
the construction of works at Calgary, Alberta. 

The Moose Jaw Fire Brick Pottery Company, 
Moose Jaw, Sask., will open up business on an exten. 
sive basis this spring. 

Rapid progress is being made in preparation for the 
construction of the $1,000,000 cement plant which js 
to be erected on Saanich Arm, Tod Inlet, east coast 
of Vancouver Island, B. C., by the Portland Cement 
Construction Company. The plant is to cover five 
acres and is to be one of the most complete, modern 
and efficient on the coast. Its capacity will be about 
2000 barrels per day. 

F. A. Yerbury, the new general manager of the 
Heaps Engineering Company, who is to have charge 
of the works which the Heaps Company proposes to 
establish in the vicinity of Vancouver in the near 
facture, has arrived in that city. Among the new enter- 
prises which the Heaps Company plans to establish 
will be an electric steel making furnace in connection 
with a rolling mill plant. This electric furnace will be 
of the Kjellin type. Another line of industry which 
the company has planned to undertake is the manv- 
facture of internal combustion engines of the Diesel 
type, burning crude oil. 

The Saskatchewan Flour Mills Company, Ltd., will 
immediately rebuild Robin Hood Flour Mills, at Moose 
Jaw, Sask., with a capacity double that of the old plant. 
In addition to flour and oatmeal mills, the company 
will build a 500,000 bushel elevator. 


Government Purchases 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., February 13, 1912. 


The* Paymaster General, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, will open bids under schedule 4328, class 31, 
February 27, for one 75-ton crane runway; class 42, one 
electric freight elevator; class 51, one vertical drilling 
machine, one hydrostatic wheel press and one vertical 
milling machine; schedule 4264, class 1, one tandem 
steam road roller; schedule 4265, class 11, one double 
seaming machine, motor driven; schedule 4266, class 21, 
ten pumps with spare parts. 

The Department of the Interior, United States Rec- 
lamation Service, Fallon, Nev., will open bids February 
26, for furnishing and delivering one electric power 
shovel. : 

The Isthmian Canal Commission, Washington, will 
open bids March 8, under canal circular 681, for furnish- 
ing motors, pumps and switches as follows: Class I, 18 
motors for guard-valve machine, 80 motors for hand 
rail gearings, 22 motors for spillway gate machines; 
class 2, miscellaneous pumps and motors; class 3, 149 
float switches, 149 automatic starters and Io starters for 
compensators. i 

The United States Engineer Office, Little Rock. 
Ark., will open bids April 9, for constructing two steel 
hull, 24-in. pump dredges. 

The United States Reclamation Service, Los Ae 
les, Cal., opened bids, January 29, for one 2-in. vertica, 
direct connected, motor driven pump as follows: Krog 
Mfg. Company, Los Angeles, Cal., $343; Byron-Jackson 
Iron Works, Los Angeles, Cal., $359. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, opened bids February 6, for aes 
rial and supplies for the Navy Yards as follows: ng 
ule 4223, class 1, one double disk ome: bidder 1, 
Charles H. Besly & Co., Chicago, Ill, $890,and $990; 
111, Gardiner Machine Company, Beloit, Wis., $1,195: 
187, Oliyer Machinery Company, Seattle, Wash., $745: 
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Trade Publications 


Grinding Maechine.—Gardner Machine Company, 

Folder entitled “A Shop Sensation.” Calls attention 
ased output of journal box caps which was made pos- 

substitution of a disk grinder for a milling machine. 
nee it was possible to produce 60 pieces per hour in- 
, as was the case with the milling machine, while at the 
the weight of the finished castings was reduced together 
urface area. Halftone and line engravings showing the 
t types of pieces are given as well as views of the 
cing performed on the two machines, 


Reamers.—Kelly Reamer Company, 1555 Columbus road, 

Ohio. Leaflet. Points out the advantages of using the 
ie high speed boring tools and floating reamers of this 

for finishing the interior of engine cylinders instead of 
nearly to size and then grinding them to size and finish, 
When using the tools of this company, it is pointed out that it is 
possible to bore a cylinder to within 0.005 in. and then ream with a 
floating reamer which gives the correct size to within 0.0001 in. and 
leaves a smooth surface free from grit. 


Diss 


Cieveian 


ympa 
my 


ng the 


Condensing Apparatus.—Schutte & Koerting Company, 
Pa. Two catalogue sections. The first, which is 
section B of catalogue No, 5, refers to the use of the Koerting 
eductor condenser without an air pump. This condenser is 


Philadeiphia, 


multi-jet 


designed for use where the amount of water used is very large and 
a high vacuum has to be maintained. The construction of this con- 
denser is described at length and there are a number of engravings 

wing it installed. Catalogue No. 6, section B, deals with the 


company’s centrifugal spray nozzle for re-cooling water. The 
special advantages claimed for them are high efficiency, simplicity, 
economy and low cost. 

Air Compressors.—Ingersoll-Rand Company, 11 Broadway, 


New York City. Form No. 3210. Describes the class NE-1 power- 
driven single-stage straight-line air compressors, which consist of an 


air cylinder supported by a main frame with a piston operated by a 
enter crank shaft having a belt wheel on one side and a flywheel 
on the other. The air inlet valves on the smaller machines are all 


of the direct lift type and on the larger machine the Hurricane inlet 
valves are standard. Cushioned direct lift discharge valves are used 
n all sizes. The positions of the shaft and the belt and the fly- 
wheel can be reversed if it is desired to place the belt wheel on the 
opposite side. Several sectional elevations of the compressors are 
given and tables of sizes and capacities, which range from 42 to 627 
cu. ft. are included. 


Expansion Bolts.—F. H, Evans, 31 Hewes street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Circular. Shows the various styles of Crescent expansion 
Its and gives a list of the various sizes made. The standard sizes 
ange from 34g to 1% in, in diameter nad from 1% to 16 in, in 
ngth, although special sizes up to a maximum diameter of 3 in. can 
e furnished if desired. 


Twist Drills and Cutters.—Union Twist Drill Company, 
Athol, Mass. Catalogue F. Size, 5x7% in.; pages, 262. Is a re- 
ook of information superseding all previous editions. The 
s types of cutters are illustrated and this is followed by in- 
‘ormation of the various tooth shapes, sizes of gear teeth and sizing 
cutting of gears. The latter half of the catalogue is devoted to 
e drills manufactured by this company and the line covers prac- 
ly all the sizes and styles in regular use. All of the different 
types of and drills are illustrated with brief tables of 
A number of tables of useful information, such as 
cutting speeds, decimal equivalents, metric conversion factors and 
weights of various sizes of square and round bars, are included. 


Induction Motor.—Wagner Electric Mfg. Co., 6400 Plymouth 
Louis, Mo., Bulletin No. 95. Gives general description 
‘ specifications for the type BW polyphase induction motor. 


cutters 
specihcations, 


enue, ot 


‘urves showing the performance characteristics of this motor 
© reproduced and a number of applications in which it can be 
sudstituted for the squirrel cage type and also for the wound rotor 
‘ype where speed variation is not required are touched upon and 


two of them are illustrated. 


Shaft Coupling.—Charles Bond Company, 520 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Circular. Devoted to the Grundy patent flexi- 
sulated coupling which is constructed in three pieces, the two 
uler flanges being of cast iron while the center disk is of non- 
"ducting material with lugs at each side for transmitting the 
power to the outside flanges. This coupling can be run in either 
re | at high or low speed and is especially adapted for con- 
necting motors to pumps, machine tools, sewing machines and 
working and printing machinery, blowers, etc. 


_ Electric Condaulet Fittings.—Crouse-Hinds Company, 

“yracuse, N. Y, Pamphlet entitled “Condulet Pocket Reference.” 

* pamphlet is designed for the use of electricians on the job and 

s a list of covers and fittings for condulets together with 

pany’s porcelain fittings for cleat, molding, condulet box, 

‘ty and decorative installations. These are arranged alpha- 
‘ally according to the letter designating the type. 


...orliss Valve Gear.—Bates Machine Company, Joliet, Til. 
—" ‘0. 36. Describes and illustrates the new Bates inertia 


w 
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valve gear which is now regularly applied to all the Corliss engines 
built by this company. The special features of the gear are posi- 
tive and quiet operation and the absence of both springs and rollers. 
An illustrated description of this valve gear appeared in The Iron 
Age, August 24, 1911. 


Planers.—Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Sixteenth and Rockwell 
streets, Chicago, Ill. Catalogue. Size, 8% x 11 in.; pages, 15. 
This is the planer section of the firm’s large machine tool catalogue 
and covers the heavy duty, variable speed and motor-driven planers 
built by the Rockford Machine Tool Company, Rockford, Ill. A 
general description of the machine is given and this is followed by 
illustrations, brief descriptions and specification tables of the 21, 
28, 32 and 36-in. machines, 


Pumps and Steam Turbines.—Alberger Pump Company, 
140 Cedar street, New York City. Catalogue D. Concerned with 
a line of centrifugal, volute, single and multi-stage turbine, con- 
denser, fire, mine, water, feed, elevator and water works pumps, 
adapted for operation by electric motors, steam engines and tur- 
bines, gas and gasoline engines, hydraulic turbines and belts and a 
special type of steam turbine intended for driving the centrifugal 
pumps. The development and theory of the centrifugal pump are 
first taken up, followed in turn by descriptions of the design and 
construction of the various types of pump, the text being supple- 
mented by half tone engravings. The application and use of the 
centrifugal pump are then discussed. A number of tables of di- 
mensions and ‘useful information complete the catalogue. 


Fire Brick.—Harbison-Walker Refractories Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Catalogue. Contains considerable useful information 
in connection with the use of fire brick for boiler settings. All of 
the standard shapes of brick are illustrated and their dimensions 
given. This is followed by instructions for sending orders for 
various styles of settings and there are a number of illustrations 
of various types of boilers. The way in which ‘these bricks are 
made is described at length with illustrations and a number of 
tables of useful information complete the catalogue. 


Pipe and Well and Pipe Supplies.—Mark Mf- Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. Catalogue No, 11. Covers an extensive line of 
pipe and pipe and well supplies which includes wrought line and 
drive pipe, well and irrigation casing, boiler tubes, drive well points, 
well cylinders and valves and pipe tools. All of these are illus- 
trated and briefly described and condensed tables of specifications 
with prices are included. 


Tube Grinder and Polisher.—The Tube Bending & Polish- 
ing Machine Company, 1300 Bayard street, Baltimore, Md. Bulletin 
No. 1. Concerned with an automatic grinding and polishing machine 
for pipes, tubes and rods, which is capable of handling stock ranging 
from 4 to 2% in. external diameter. This machine can be operated 
either as a polisher for buffing and polishing brass and copper tub- 
ing and rods or for grinding and polishing steel pipes and brazed 
or welded tubing. An illustration of the machine in operation and 
a condensed table of specifications are included in the bulletin. 


Turbo Gas Blowers.—The Terry Steam Turbine Company, 
Hartford, Conn. Bulletin No. 12. Gives the results of a very 
interesting investigation made into the prevailing practice regarding 
gas blower sets. These results have been tabulated, supplemented 
by text information, and several types of blowers are illustrated. 


Electrical Machinery and Appliances.—The General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. Eight bulletins. No. 4857 
describes the company’s switchboard and high tension relays for 
alternating and direct current. Each type of relay is illustrated 
and the bulletin contains general notes on the use of relays in- 
cluding a diagram of modern power house wiring and bus bars 
and location of relays. No. 4859 is devoted to a line of synchronous 
condensers which are especially adapted for floating on the line 
for improving the power factor. No. 4871, superseding No. 4268, 
calles attention to the use of mercury are rectifiers for charging 
batteries. The fourth bulletin, No. 4873, illustrates and describes 
in considerable detail the line of centrol apparatus for steel mills 
which has been designed with a view to meeting the severe con- 
ditions encountered in steel mill operation. Among the various 
pieces of apparatus shown are automatic compensators, contac- 
tors and master and rheostatic controllers. Nos. 4876 and 4877 
illustrate and describe two lines of small direct-current switch- 
boards. Views of various combinations of apparatus are shown 
and connection and dimension diagrams are included . No. 4882 
calls attention to an inclosed fiame arc lamp which utilizes impreg- 
nated carbon electrodes. The illuminating efficiency of the lamp, 
together with the simplicity of its mechanism, renders it an ideal 
unit for the economical illumination of large areas. Designs. suit- 
able for all classes of commercial service are included. The 
eighth and last bulletin, No. 4884, is entited “The Lighting of 
Iron and Steel Works.” The advantages of good illumination from 
the standpoints of production quantity and cost and safety t 
employees, are discussed, and this is followed by a descri 
various types of lamps which can be supplied. All of these 
are illustrated, and there are a number of engravings 
different lighting installations, Tables giving the various 
lamps and the illumination intensities recommended for 
classes of service met with in plants of this nature 
bulletin. 
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Februar, 


Current Metal Prices 


The following quotations are for small lots. New York. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be botght, aré given “élseWhere 


report. 





IRON AND STEEL— 
Bar tron from Store— 


Refined Iron : 
1 to 1% in. round and square ...? # WH 1.70¢ 
5 ‘ 





1% to'4in. x % to 1 in........ 

1% to 4 in, x %& to 5-1.......... PB D 1.80¢ 
Rods— 5% atid 11-16 round and square. @ Ib 1.80¢ 
Angles: Cts. @ DB. 

3 ine x % in. and larger..........+++++ 1.80¢ 

3 in. x 3-16 im. and % IM......-scocees 2.20¢ 

1% to 2% im. x WH im...........-eeee- 1.95¢ 

1% to 2% in. x 3-16 in. and thicker r....1.85¢ 


1 to 1% in. x 3-16 in. 


Th 2 ee ee ccswns 
Se WA WR owe wcces ‘ 
SD Dheet ig 0:5 onus kews sb kas ewes hes ESS 
Se Se WE Milne S bw vc cnotdhie.ce sss cheese’ ot 4.40¢€ | 
Tees: | 
Des 5k ous e02 5s hee wa Oe< bas as ode 2.25¢ 
196 - EO, pc teu cc daete pease ee sebeee = HAS 2.10¢ | 
DOP TSU a UAE cee ce ccc cc cen 1.90¢ 
3 DO BI B-DS Aig enc ne oc ccvcccccén 2.00¢ 
© Oi Pe Ma ww 0s ne ccnds couecescnean 1.85¢ 
DORN 66 oh bs Oho 6s haba Ws wi v0.08 wa bnsees 1.80¢ 
Channels, 3 im. and larger............+..+. 1,80¢ 
Bands—1% to 6 x 6-16 to No. 8.......... 2.00¢ 
Burden’s ‘“‘H. B. & 8S." Iron, base price. .2.95¢ 
‘“‘Burden’s Best’’ Iron, base price.........! 3.15¢ 
RE, SOs a ohn sd onde) apnces sah 2 cbse 
Merchant Stee! from. Store— ad 
® Id. 
Bessemer Machimery........2.csccecssseees 1.70¢ 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe...... 2.50@3.00¢ 
Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots...... 7¢ 
Sheets from Store— 
Black 


One Pass,C.R. R G. 
Soft Steel. Cleaned 


Pit. Te banahe ecedes be @ ID 2.40¢,..... 2.95¢ 
ee. Ge SO Ee. . eae son P TD 2.45¢......3.05¢ 
Nos. 22 amd 24.......%. P I 2.50¢......3.15¢ 
ea De smntenkc sn. aie BM 2.55¢......3.25¢ 
es Ee sneer ae -@ Ib 2.65¢......3.45¢ 


Russia, Planished, &c. 
Genuine Russia, according to assort- 


Wy 6 ond irs alas ob ss Sao Skee Pm 12 @ 14% 
Patent Plainished, W. Dewees 

Bice ouch ovesbeu @ ™) A. 10¢: B. 9¢ net 

Galvanized 

an. CIPRO « esticd Give éciveeiun P MD 2.754 
SD. anda exer hina Oand bathe en eel BP ™H 3.10¢ 
SNE wi bia a are we! chao ans ee ro Ge P ™M 3.30¢ 
A i ke dp kh eeaw aac eee 8 D 3.60¢ 


No. 20 and lighter 36 inches wide, 25¢ higher. 












works. 





Genuine Iron Sheets— 


Galvanized 
Oe I Gs ko é be awa ths Che Sake a 
SFE: daikit bsg aes oe’ 600 hel ocala ? 
STL 69.) bas Seas O06 64s wedee 06 P WD 7.00¢ 
Corrugated Roofing— 

2% in. corrugated. Painted. 
CME we 9.0 sate PB 100 sq. ft..$3.75 
PO, BB ne sccvsce @ 100 sq. ft.. 2.85 
Mat DR. sscansces ® 100 sq. ft.. 2.50 


Tin Plates— 


American Charcoal Plates (Per Box) 


AAA Charcoal: 


ee’ eS Ae Sree ee 
Bas FR Oc bs ob 60 064 cow tse eee ee Sie 7 
A Charcoal: 
ee 6 co Wadlines dened Cahtaet mad $5. 
Ce Be OS 5h c wdb's 60 hehe d 6s: Mens oe 5. 
American Coke Plates—Bessemer— 
SS Ss Serre | a ’ 
Oo We Sf knido03 05008 4R6 ae eas <-cae 
American Terne Plates— 

IC, 20 x 28 with an 8 ® coating....... 
IX, 20 x 28 with an 8 I coating........ 


Seamless Brass Tubes— 


List November 18, 1908........ Base price, 
Brass Tubes, Iron Pipe Sizes— 
List November 13, 1908........ Base price, 


Copper Tubes— 


List November 18, 1908........ Base price, < 


Brazed Brass Tubes-—- 


List February 1, 1911. 20%¢ 4 


High Brass Rods— 


List February 1, 1911. 15%¢ 7 


Roll and Sheet Brass— 
List February 1, 1911. 


Brass Wire— 


List February 1, 1911. 15 %¢ 


Copper Wire— 
Base Price, 
Copper Sheets— 


Sheet Copper Hot Rolled, 16 oz. (quae 


OE. Ss s nae tnbes ote 9S Ree Pee ee ae 


Sheet Copper Cold Rolled, 1¢ @ ™ advance 


over Hot Rolled 


Sheet Copper Polished 20 in. wide and un- 


der, 1¢ P square foot. 


Sheet Copper Polished over 20 in. wide, 


P square foot. 


Planished Copper, 1¢ ® square foot more 


than Polished. 
Tinning, one side, 314¢ ® square foot. 


Nicholson 
Files and Rasps 


PRODUCE RESULTS 


WOL 
wes Y 
U.S.A. 


Trade Mark 


A workman’s value to you depends on his 
own proficiency and the tools with which he 


To provide your men with Nicholson Files 
and Rasps is to increase their ability to produce 
better results in less time. 


And Nicholson Files and Rasps have a 
knack of keeping out of the scrap heap. 


Ask for ‘‘File Filosophy.’’ 


Nicholson File Company 


Providence, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 








Carlead lots mill 15%¢ 


METALS— 
Tin— 
Straits. Pig: ...cesstsmaewdhs 8 b 
Copper— 
Tats: Tee oes cs akhon cose 
Hiisetroigtic © 5... cctccavecnaae P Db 
Casting........ 09 00m be by hele ? 
Speiter— 
Weateem.. 0. sessvcts dase Pp Db 
Zinc— 


No. 9, base, casks..9@ D 8%¢. 


Americth Pig ..¢.:0aceemenven 7 
BE cols cs e's 6 cus dene 


% & % guaranteed.......... PB MD 26 
NO. Eeecescesescue else P lm 24 


Re@eaee . ...:+5.+ssteneeeee 


2 
Prices of Solder indicated by pri 


vary according to composition. 


Antimony— 
Cook@egl”™ 0... cccocesntsbanenee q ‘ 
Fimitiots: .. .....000050 p obe-0b ws Cae 
Other Brands ........+. oveoe twas conn 
Bismuth— 
POr DH cccocccccinttvencdesse ane 
Aluminum— 


No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed 
pure), in ingots for remelting 
Rods & Wire ..... assee aes 
SROCR oc cvcccss cocudsc seeps 


Old Metals— 


Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in New York, 


Copper, heavy and crucible............ 
Copper, heavy and wire............+0e8 
Copper, light and bottoms......... oveen 
Brass; heWVy. . . . oo 6s.00 caw ewweees meee 
Brass, light... ...cccsessesstesnstesenne 
Heavy machine composition. ..........+: 
Clean brass turning®..........e0+es08 “4 
Composition turningS .eseeesesecerceee 
Lead, heavy .....ce08 eoescecn ss KEE 
Tomd,: COR, covsceccecnecssce es seen 
Zinc, OCFAP ....-scccvcsessnnesesanen 
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